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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT, 

METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 



TIOTOHIA. WORKS, BIRMIHaHAH, 

Begs to mlorm the CommercUI World, Scholostio Inatl- 
tntioufl, and the Pabllo generally, that, by a novel applieft- 
tiOD of his nnriTalled Uaohiner; tor making Steel Pens, ht 
has introdnced a HEW aEBisBof Ma iiMfnlprodnctianB,«hJoh, 
for EZCEU.SHCI 07 TKMPKB, Quu-TFT OF lUTiRiAi., and, abov« 
all, oHiiPMsse [14 pKiCB, must enanre nnivereal approbation 
and defy ooropetition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of Ms name as a gnamntM 
of quality ; tbn are pat np in boxse containing one groM 
each, wiUi labd ontside and the fao-simile of bis signatoze. 

At the request of nnmarons persons engaged in tuition, 
J. O. has introdnoed Ms WARRANTED SCHOOL AHD PUBLIC 
PENSiirhioh are eepeciall? adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with tine, medium, and 
broad points, snitable for the Tarions kinds of Writing 
tanght in Sobool. 

Sold Betail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Uerchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Oriihaoi Btreet. Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New 
Tork; and at 87, Oraeeeharoh Street. London. 
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July, 1806. 

A LIST OF BOOKS 

PUBLISHSD BY MSSSBS. 

EDWABD MOXON & Co., DOVER STREET. 



WOBKS B7 THE POET LAX7REATE. 



TSBlx. tftntiijinorCs fUfo Holnmz. 

ENOCH AKDEN, &c. 

By ALFRED TBNKYSON, P.L., D.C.L. 

Foolscap 8yo., price 9t. eloth. 



IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

Bt ALFRED TENNYSOHf, P.L., D.C.L 

A Kiw SDmov, WITH a Dboicatioh to vhi Mbmobt or iwrn 

Pbihcb Cokso&t. 

Foolscap 8to., priee U. doth. 



POEMS. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON, P.L, D.CL. 
BixniHTH Editioit. In one Volume, fodlsoap 8vo, price ftr. doth. 



THE PRINCESS. A Medley. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON, P.L., D.C.L. 
TwMLna EniTioir. Foolscap 8to, price Ss. doth. 



MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON, P.L, D.C.L. 

Sixth Editiov. Foolscap 8to, price 6t. doth. 



• * 



IN MEMORIAM. 

FiRmrTH Editiov. Foolscap 8to, price 6i, doth. 
The abore Works are always to be had in Morocco Bindings^ 



THE POETICAL WOBKS OF 
WINTHBOP MACKWOBTH PBAED, M.P. 

In Two Tolmnes, fodscap 8to., price 14#. 

(A few copies only on large paper, Rozborgbe binding, price 24#.) 

ninstrated with a Portrait of the Author, engraved bj Holl, after the 

original miniature by NiwTOir. 
Prefisced by a Memoir by the Rot. Diswift Colibimi, M. A. 
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MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. 

Collated, Arranged, and Edited by his Daughter, with a Frefkoe and 
Notes by his Son. Illustrated with many Copies from his own Sketches, 
and of a MS. page of "The Song of the Shirt." In two Tolames, post 
8vo., price 2l8. doth. 

"The most elaborate biography oonld not ^ve a better idea of Thomas 

Hood than we obtain from the simple Memorials now pnbUshed 

These Letters perfectly reflect his character, with all its fan, geniality, 

and tenderness Much or little, however, aU is well done 

The work is a complete snccess." — Times. 



B7 THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 
A SECOND SERIES OF HOOD'S OWN ; 

OB, LAUGHTEB FBOM Y£A£ TO YEAR 
In onevolmne 8to., illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price Us. M. cloth. 

Also, 
HOOD'S OWN. 

FiBST Sbbiis. a Nbw Edition. In one volume 8vo., illustrated by 860 

Woodcuts, price IO5. 6d. cloth. 



HOOD'S POEMS. Seventeenth Edition. 

In one volume, foolscap 8vo., pice 7<. cloth. 



HOOD'S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Thiexbbsth Editioit. In one volume, foolscap 8vo., price 55. doth. 



HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 

IN PROSE AND VEBSB. 

With 87 Original Designs. A Nxw Edition. In one volume, foolscap 

8vo., price 5s. cloth. 



WORKS BY THE LATE S. T. COLEBIDaE. 



COLERIDGE'S POEMS. 

A Niw EniTiOK. In one volume, foolscap 8vo., price 8«. cloth. 



COLERIDGE'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

A Nsw Enrrioir. In one volume, foolscap 8vo., price 6s. doth. 



COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION. 

TiHTH Bditioh. In one volume, foolscap 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 



COLERIDGE'S ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES, 

In three volumes, foolscap 8vo., price 18«. cloth. 
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COLERIDGE'S FRIEND. 

A SBmilB Of EB84T8, TO AID IH THl rOBMATIOB Of FiXBD PbHTCXPLH IH 

Politics, Mo&als, ahd Bblioiov, with Litbbabt Amvsbmbvts 
IHTBB8PBB8BD. FiRH' Bditioh. In two Tolanies, foulacap 8to, 
price 14*. cloth. 

COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 

FouBTH Editiob. In one Tolome, foolscap 8vo, price 5t. cloth. 



COLERIDGE'S LAY SERMONS. 
Tbibd EniTiov. In one volome, foolscap 8vo, price 68, cloth. 



COLERIDGE'S CONFESSIONS OF AN 
INQUIRING SPIRIT. 

FouBTH Editiov. In one yolome, foolscap Svo, price 4*. eloUi. 



COLERIDGE'S NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. 

In two Tolnmes, foolscap Sto, price 12f . doth. 



COLERIDGE'S NOTES. 

THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
In one volume, foolscap 8to, price 6s. doth. 



MR. BUCHANAN'S POEMS. 

One Tolnme, fcap. printed on toned paper, 7s. doth* 

UNDERTONES. 

By BOBERT BUCHANAN. 
*' No one, we think, will doubt that this is poetry, and of a noble 

kind. '* — Athenaum. 



WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 



POBT LAUBBATB. 



» 



WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

In one Tolome, Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20i. doth. 

WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 

In six pocket yolumes, price 21«. doth. 
TIU abwe are the only coxflbtb Editions of WordtuHffiKt Poeme. 

WORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE ; 

Ob, GEOWTH of A POETS MIND. 

AlV autobioobaphical pobx 
Sbcoitd Editioh. In one Tolume, foolscap Svo, price 6». cloth. 
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THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 

In one volnme, foolscap 8to, price 6«. cloth. 



SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF 
WILUAM WORDSWORTH. 

In one volnme, illnstrated by Woodcnts, price 6*. doth, gilt edges. 



DANA'S SEAMAN'S MANUAL ; by the Author of " Two Year» 
before the mast" Containing : A Treatise on Fractical Seamanship, 
with Plates ; a dictionary of Sea Terms ; Customs and Usages of the 
Merchant Service ; Laws relating to the Fractical Duties of Master 
and Mariners. Ninth Edition, revised and corrected in accordanco 
with tiie most recent Acts of Parliament. By Commodore J. H. 
Bbown, R.N., C.B., late Registrar-General of Merchant Seamen. 
Price 5». doth. 



COMPLETION OF THOMAS HOOD'S WORKS. 



Illnstrated with a Portrait of the Poet, Photographed by J. and 
C. Watkinb, from the Original Painting by Lewis. 

A COMPLETE RE-I88UE 
or 

THE WOEKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 

COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE and VERSE. 

■DITSn, WITH V0TB8, BT HIS SON. 
OOVTAININO ALL THB WBITINeS OV THl AUTHOR OF THl 

SONG. OF THE SHIRT, 

(" Hood's Own," 1st and 2nd Series, excepted) 

Tliat can be disoorered by the most carefnl research and inquiry. 

In Seten Volumes, small Svo, price £2 28,, clotk. 



LITERABY NOTICES. 

** The plan adopted Ib the chronological, so that the series will be not 
only a collection of the Poefs works, bat a history of his mJnd.'*— 
Atherueum. 

*' We are glad to find that the Editor has included in this edition 
many fugitive pieces, which in a few years hence it would have been 
impossible to identify. Everything calculated to throw li^t on the 
development of Hood's genius will be welcome to the public, whom be 
moved at will to tears or laughter." — Dailff News. 

" Mr. Thomas Hood has fulfilled his task as Editor remarkably well. 
His arrangement of the material at his command is most satismctory, 
and his notes— not many— are always succinct and to the purpose.** — 
Morning Pott. 

*' But what an ingenious and whimsical punster was Hood, and what 
an exquisite lyrist I Fantastic ideas that would never occur to any other 
man came naturally to him."— TA« PrefS. 
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EVANS' 

HARMONIUMS 

COMBINE SWEETNESS OF TONE, EASE 

OF BLOWING, AND ABSENCE OP 

NASAL TONE. 



• ■ 

\ • 



Price Six Quineas and upwards. 



Manufa4:tured solely by the Inventor at 

2, MABEET PLACE, GBEAT POBTLAND STBEET 

LONDON, W. 
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THE 

GOSSIPING GUIDE 

to 

JERSEY. 

]. BERTRAND PAYNE, F.R.G.S. 

iSilrtl Jtvmill i»»w. 



Xtmlion: 

ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, FLEET STREET , 

AND ALL BOOKSELUERS, 



To JAMES-MATTHEWS SEMONET, Ebouire, 
Colonel, Rotal Jbrset Militia, 



Mr Dbar Colonel Simonet, 

The latest portion of the following gnide was 
written, and written curreaie calamo, at the sugges- 
tion of the Editor of one of your leading journals, 
and presented to btm aa an inadequate return for 
several Eterary courtesies, the which I stood bis 
debtor. Ite completion in the original form, cut 
short by a pain^l and lingering illness, I hare 
now endeavoured to achieve, and I have essayed, so 
far as In me lay, to rend^ it passably correct and 
explanatory. 

From the shadow of an apology, however, I must 
except the special contributions which close the 
volume, and which I here gratefully acknowledge. 
Dr. Scholsfield, whose name and fame belong 
to Europe, has given me the resnlta of more than 
a quarter of a century's experience of the climate 
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PREFACE. 



and diseases of the island. Mr. C. B. Saunders, 
no degenerate member of a« family hereditarily and 
worthSy known in connection with local agriculture 
and floriculture, has gossiped pleasantly on his own 
speciality. And to Hblier Simon, Esq., a careful 
and erudite antiquary, I am indebted for several 
of the statistics comprised in the last chapter. 

There now remains but for that mighty sovereign, 
the Public, to pass sentence on the modest share 
I have had in this undertaking, and but for me to 
carry out a long-cherished desire to link our names 
together, by inscribing this brochure to you. 

So, if my labours serve only to mark my affec- 
tionate sense of your many estimable qualities, and 
to chronicle our long-standing friendship, my aim 
will be more than answered. 

I am, my dear Colonel Simonet, 

Your very sincere friend, 

J. Bertrand Patne. 
West Brampton, MiddleseXj 
July iSth, i862. 




USEFUL NOTES FOR THE TOURIST, 

OOLLBOTED FBOM VABI0U8 BOUBOBS. 



BOATMEN'S FARES. 

Every boat's crew oonveying passengers shall reoeiye from 
each passenger (his ordinary luggage included)^ 

From the quay on board a vessel in the harbour Os. 8d. 

From the harbour to the small roads Os. 6d. 

From ditto outside of the hermitage, or in the g^reat 

roads: if one passenger only 2s. 6d. 

If two passengers only Is. 6d. 

If more than two — per passenger Is. Od. 

The same sums shall be paid from those several places to the 
harbour of St. Helier. 



PORTERS* FARES. 

The porters may demand the following prices for carrying 
trunks and other effects, viz.: — 9d. from any landing-place to 
the hotels and taverns in the neighbourhood of the Royal- 
square, and not &rther North than the said Royal-square, not 
fJEirther East than the South of Halkett-place, not farther West 
than the Entrance of Pitt-street ; Is. from any landing-place 
to the entrance of Roseville-street, James-street^ Hemery- 
place, Ann-street to the angle of Charles-street^ Minden- 
place, Upper New-street, Devonshire-place, Cannon-street and 
Gloucester-street ; Is. Sd. frt>m any landing-place as far as the 
extremity of the parish, on Grouville-road, as fiir as Val 
Plaisant, towards the North, and as &r as the entrance of St. 
John's road and Castle Bridge Brewery towards the West ; 
Is. 6d. from any landing-pla^ as far as the stream which 
separates St. Heliei's from St. Saviour's parish, along the Cole, 
as &r as the high road of communication trom Rouge Bouillon 
to Du Val-street towards the North, and as far as the junction 
of the high road leading from Rouge Bouillon to that of St. 
John, half-way up the hill leading to Mount Martin. It is, 
however, understood that the effects of each passenger thus 
conveyed at the above rates, shall not vreigh more than 
eighty pounds. 



COMPARATIVE VALUE OF 
ENGLISH, JERSEY, AND FRENCH CURRENCY. 



Brit. 


Old Jersey 


French 


Old Jersey 


British 


Cur. 


Currency. 


Currency. 


Currency. 


Currency. 


£ 


£ 8. 


d. 


Francs. 


£ 


£ s. d. 


1000 


1088 6 


8 


25,000 


1000 


928 1 6 


900 


975 





22,500 


900 


830 16 4| 


800 


866 18 


4 


20,000 


800 


738 9 2 


700 


758 6 


8 


17,500 


700 


646 8 


600 


650 





15,000 


600 


558 16 Hi 


600 


541 18 


4 


12,500 


500 


461 10 9i 


400 


488 6 


8 


10,000 


400 


369 4 7 


800 


.825 





7,500 


800 


276 18 6 


200 


216 13 


4 


5,000 


200 


184 12 8 


100 


108 6 


8 


2,500 


100 


92 6 14 


90 


97 10 





2,260 


90 


88 1 6 


80 


86 18 


4 


2,000 


80 


78 16 Hi 


70 


75 16 


8 


1,760 


70 


64 12 8 


60 


65 





1,500 


60 


55 7 8 


50 


54 8 


4 


1,260 


60 


46 8 Oi 


40 


48 6 


8 


1,000 


40 


86 18 6l 
27 18 10| 


80 


82 10 





750 


80 


20 


21 18 


4 


600 


20 


18 9 2l 


10 


10 16 


8 


250 


10 


9 4 7i 


9 


9 15 





225 


9 


8 6 1| 


8 


8 18 


4 


200 


8 


7 7 84 


7 


7 11 


8 


176 


7 


6 9 24 


6 


6 10 





150 


6 


6 10 94 


5 


5 8 


4 


126 


6 


4 12 84 


4 


4 6 


8 


100 


4 


8 18 10 


8 


8 5 





75 


8 


2 16 4} 


2 


2 8 


4 


60 


2 


1 16 11 


1 


1 1 


8 


25 


1 


18 54 


B. 


£ 8. 


d. 


Fr. Cent. 


i. 


8. d. 


1 


1 


1 


1 25 


1 


11 


2 


2 


2 


2 60 


2 


1 lOi 

2 94 


8 


8 


8 


8 75 


8 


4 


4 


4 


6 


4 


8 84 


5 


5 


5 


6 25 


6 


4 74 


6 


6 


6 


7 60 


6 


6 64 


7 


7 


7 


8 76 


7 


6 64 


8 


8 


8 


10 


8 


r 44 


9 


9 


9 


11 26 


9 


8 81 


10 


10 10 


12 50 


10 


9 2i 


11 


11 


11 


13 75 


11 


10 2 


12 


13 





15 


12 


11 1 


18 


14 


1 


16 26 


18 


12 


14 


15 


2 


17 50 


14 


12 10 


15 


16 


8 


18 75 


16 


18 104 


16 


17 


4 


20 


16 


14 9| 


17 


18 


5 


21 26 


17 


15 8i 


18 


19 


6 


22 60 


18 


16 74 


IP 


1 


7 


23 75 


19 


17 6 
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QMNXBUSB3. 

BitwMi& St Aublii'i ttfid 81. fi^^ik^^lli* CmuMka Oott* 
pany's Omnibuses, from the IM lion, Balkttlti»ltt(M^ 6t«(y 
hftlf-bouir, each way, during the day. 

Between Qorey» Si. Oleaaent's, said St. Helier*St«*-OttiiibaiM| 
from Manb's, Escetor I&ti, Queeii^stmet, )Mt» sevM titten p6f 
day, each way ; hours of starting aeootding to the BeMOO. 

To Gorey, St. Martin't^ and St. Hetier'st-^Ottttihttfieft, ftom 
Mann's, Exeter Inn, QueeiMErtiMt, twioe it-dl^y, e<i6h way. 

Between St. Peter's, and St. Ouen's, Mid Stt HeUer**, iW>m 
the Alliance Stables, New-street, twioe a-day, each way. 

CAB AND CARRIAGE STANDS IN ST. HEUEB. 

Broad-street. — ^For ten in the middle of the oairiage way, 
in front of the Le Sueur Obelisk. 

B«re8ft>rd-Btreet.-^Far fire cabft ot cftitidges «lo«e to iSte 
foot-path opposite the Market. 

Halketirplace.— Ditto. 

PeIv oxtail. LmttT STAfeLSB.-^'^GfVgary V Ia MottonHtt^At ; 
Ohalker's, St. Jam6s'»strMt ; Sinnatt's» NeW*«treet ; Fellow's, 
New-street ; Gladdii', St. MArk*»4ane ; Fauversi Don-strMt ; 
Debenham's, Bath-strevt; fiaireX Pamgon, Qrot'^idAOe ; 
Canning's, Old JamoMtreet; DownX Apsloy-roed ; ObiiNh« 
WMd's> Grove-plaeo ; Joseph'i, Gharles-straet. 

VEHICLE TARIFF. 

Two-Horse Carriage, lis. per day. 

Do. first hour 8s., and 2a. each suooeniTia houn 

Fhaotons, Dog Carts, and Sioglo-Horse^VehiclM^ 9^ per day* 

Saddle Horses, 6s. per day. 

Cabs from Pier to the Town, or vice vertdf 28. 

Signals. — On a vessel being seen in the oflBng a signal oom- 
municating the &ot is made from 1a Moye station to the 
signal-man at Fort Regent. If it be a steamer bearing the 
mails, a white pennant Is hoisted above tho dlstingoidhing fiag. 
On the arrival of l^e letter-bags at the Post-offioe, the whito 
pennant at Fort Regent is hauled down half*mast, and is kept 
flying until the delivery eom4iienoea 

JERSEY GENERAL POfANOFFlOB^ QUSlSN-STBfiEir. 

The Moils from London, vid Southampton, arriva every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and are despatched every 
Mondayi Wednsadiyt a^d Friday morning^ oalling at Ckwros^. 
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VIU USEFT7L KOTEB. 

The HaiUi vid Weymoath, arriye eveiy Monday and Wed- 
nesday during the aainmer, and are despatched every Tliursday 
morning, calling also at Guernsey. 

BOAD-siDE LbttbbtBoxbs.— Letter pillars axe placed in 
David-place, near St. Mark's Church ; in New-stieet, opposite 
Tauzhall ; atCheapside, near the Parade ; on the St. Clement's 
road, near Flaisanoe ; and at Five Oaks, St. Saviom's. 

The Pillar Letter Boxes in the Town of St Holier are deared 
daily for the outward mails at 10 p.m» 

The Five Oaks* Pillar at 6*80 pjn., daily. 



JEBSEY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



104 Jersey Pounds are equal to 112 English Avoirdupois. 

The Jersey Gallon contains 252 cubic inches ; 110 of these 
Gallons are equal to 100 Imperial. 

The Cabot for Wheat is smaller than that used for other 
articles, such as Barley, Oats, Potatoes, &c. ; it requires 14} of 
the former, and 11*06 of the latter, to equal an Imperial 
Quarter by measure. 

WHEN SOLD BT WBIOHT. 

The Wheat Cabot is 82 lbs. ; the Barley, 86 lbs. ; the Oats, 
28 lbs. ; the Rye, 40 lbs. ; the Potato, 40 lbs. ; the Apple, 
88 lbs. 42 Gabots of Apples are called a quarter of 1596 lbs. 
2i Yeig^es are exactly one Acre. 



AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 
25 Pounds, 1 Quarter ; 112 lbs. English are exactly equal 
to 103 lbs. 14f OS. Jersey ; an English pound 14 ozs. 11 drs. 
Jersey { the French Kilogramme is equal to 2 lbs. Jersey. 



SQUARE MEASURE. 
12 inches (each 24 feet long, by 1 inch broad), 1 foot ; 24 
feet (each 24 feet long, by 1 foot broad), 1 perch ; 40 perches, 
1 verg^ ; 4 veig^es, 1 acre ; an English acre is equal to 2i 
veig^es; a foot is equal to 20*6 ^glish square feet; 484 
Ibiglish square feet are 1 Jersey pereh ; a Jersey legal foot, of 



USEFUL NOTES. IX 

12 Jersey inches, is equal to 11 English inches ; a glazier's 
square foot is 8 inches long by 8 inches broad, or 64 square 
inches. 



WINE MEASURE. 

4 noggins, 1 pint ; 2 pints, 1 quart ; 2 quarts, 1 pot ; 2 
potSj 1 gallon ; 60 gallons, 1 hogshead of Cider. The French 
litre is equal to 1 Jersey Quart. — ^The legal English Gallon 
contains 277^ cubic inches. The Jersey Gallon, 246 cubic 
inches. The Jersey pot, exactly 123,5586 cubic inches. There 
are nearly 14 pots in a cubic foot. 



DRY MEASURE. 

6| pints, 1 sixtonnier ; 6 sixtonniers, 1 cabot ; 22 cabots, 1 
bushel ; 12 cabots of apples, 1 quarter ; 10 quarters, 1 ton ; 
a cabot of Oats weighs 28 lbs. ; Wheat, 82 lbs. ; Barley, 36 
lbs. ; Apples, 88 lbs. ; Rye, 40 lbs ; Potatoes, 40 lbs. ; the 
cabot for Wheat and Salt contains 10 pots ; that for Barley, 
Rye, Peas, Beans, and Potatoes, 13 pots, 1 J pint, or one-third 
greater. 9 Wheat cabots are equal to 5 English Bushels. 



JERSEY MARKET PRICES, 

WmOH YABT SLIGHTLY AOCOBDING TO SEASON AND DEMAND. 

17) ozs. to the pound avoirdupois, English. 
18d. „ shilling „ 

COBBECTED TO JULY 81ST, 1862. 



^ MEAT, POULTBY, BBEADBTUFFS, ETO. 

Bacon, English per lb. 

Jersey „ 

Beef 

Sirloin 

Bread, Fine 

Seconds 

Thirds 

Butter, French 

Jersey 
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USEFUL NOTES. 



MlLAT, &0. — eoniinued, 

Oapona perooaple 

Chiokens „ 

dmaao, Amarioan per lb. 

Cbedure ........... ,» 

Dutch „ 

Duoks per couple 

BSggB, Jersey pardoB. 

French „ 

Hoar, Fine per sack 

Seconds „ 

Fowls per couple 

Geese each 

Hams, Jersey per lb. 

York . „ 

Hares each 

Lamb per lb. 

Mutton „ 

Bartridges brace 

Pheasants „ 

Pork, by the side per lb. 

Betail „ 

Salted „ 

Babbits perpairi 

Turkeys each 

Veal per lb. 

OBOOSBIEB. 

Arrowroot per lb. 

Candles, Composite „ 

Dipt •• « ^ 

Moulds „ 

Chocolate „ 

Cocoa „ 

Cofiee „ 

Currants, Zante „ 

Baisins • „ 

Rice „ 

Soap „ 

Starch, English „ 

French „ 

Sugar, Crushed „ 

Loaf „ 

Baw „ 
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XI 



Obooebieb — contintted. 

Tapioca perlb> 

Tea, Congou „ 

Gunpowder „ 

Hyson skin „ 

f» »i •• it 

^uchong „ 

Twankay „ 

CIOABS, TOBACCO, AND SNUFFS. 

Gigarsy best Habana per 100 

Cubas ,« 

Dutch „ 

Snuff, real Bolangaro per lb. 

Plain .~ , 

Prinoe'a „ 

Bapp«« M 

Beal Stnsbuiig „ 

Welsh , 

Tobaooo, Birdseye „ 

Cavendish », 

Shag i» 

Best Turkey »« 

YBOETABLSS AND FBUIT. 

Apples, Common peroabot 

Table per doz. 

Aprioots „ 

Cabbages ,» 

Oairots „ 

Currants per lb. 

Figs, Purple per doz. 

White „ 

Gkx>sebenies per quart 

Grapes per lb. 

Lemons per doK. 

Nectarinas „ 

Oianges „ 

Pftrsnips „ 

Potatoes permea. 

Rhubarb ...per bund. 

Baspberries per quart 

Turnips per bund. 

Walnuts ;.... per 100 
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PASSAGE AND TRADING VESSELS. 

SOTTTHAifPTON.—The steam-packots of the South- Western 
Steam Navigation CSompany run to and fro, calling at Guernsey, 
four times weekly, departing from Victoria pier every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Fridi&y, at 7 a.m. ; they leave Southampton 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 12 at night. The 
cargo steam-ships Atalanta and Southampton run twice a-week 
between Southampton and the Channel Islands. Mr. G. H. 
MiUais, Agent, Bond-street. Passengers are booked through 
to the principal stations on the South-Westem Railway, and 
also to several stations on the North-Westem line. Average 
passage, 11 hours. 

Weymouth. — ^The Weymouth and Channel Islands Steam 
Packet Company's Royal Mail steamers Brighton, Aquila, and 
Cygnus run to and fro, calling at Guernsey, twice weekly, 
•during the winter months, leaving Weymouth on Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 6 A.M., returning from Jersey next day ; an<l 
thrice weekly during the summer, leaving Weymouth on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, at 6 a.m., returning on the 
following days at 7 A.M. Mr. John Wimble, Agent, Bond- 
street, Jersey. Passengers are booked to and from Paddington 
and all the principal stations on the Great Western Railway. 
Average passage, 8 hours. 

Plymouth. — The Plynlymon. steamer, trading between 
Liverpool, Pl3nnouth, Torquay, and the Channel Islands, re- 
turns from St. Heller, Jersey, every Friday at 12, noon, all 
the year round. Mr. Edward C. Gallichan, Agent, Bondnsitreet. 

Newhayen and Brighton. — The Alar, steamer, once a-week 
in the winter months ; twice a-week during the summer. Mr. 
Edward C. Gallichan, Agent, Bond-street. Uncomfortable and 
long sea passage. 

London dibect. — ^The direct London steamer Esk, from 
Fenning's Wharf, London Bridge, runs every ten days. Mr. 
James Henry Smith, Agent, Esplanade. More uncomfortable 
and longer passage than preceding. 

Guernsey. — ^Besides the steamers and trading vessels which 
call en rotUe, there is the Mary and Ann trading vessel for that 
Island. 

St. Malo. — The Jersey Company's steam vessels Rose, 
Venus, and Dumfries, ply twice a-week each way. Mr. Matthew 
Gallichan, Agent, Commercial-street. 

Granville. — The Steamer Com^te, twice a-week. Mr. 
J. G. Le Sueur, Agent, Mulcasterwstreet. 
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POBTBiEVX.~The EcUpie (Mr. B. J. Bellingham, Agent, 
Pier), and Teleg^raph (Mr. K Noel, Agent, Pbrade); passage 
and trading sailing vessels, weekly. 

Beomeyillb. — Bisk, trading and passage sailing vessel. 

Plymouth. — ^The Peri, cutter, every ten days, Mr. Metherell, 
Agent, Pier. Jersey-Paioket, every ten days, Mr. £. J. Bel- 
lingham, Agent, Pier. 

Aldsbnet. — ^The Napier, cutter, weekly, Mr. J. Moisson 
Agent, Pier. 



JERSEYANA. 



Jersey Ufor Visitors entirely untaxed^ Residents pay hut 
a nominal polioe-rate^ and there are no duties, toUs, 
or stamps. 



Abea. — 29,000 acres, or 64,000 verg^es (local measure)=45 

square miles. 
Apples. — Hentiful and of numerous varieties. Exported to 

England and France in 1861, 86,685 bushels. 
Bathb. — Victoria ; St. Clement's Bay, warm and cold sea. 

23, Bath- street ; warm and cold fresh. 
Bishop. — Jersey forms part of the see of Winchester, being 

annexed to it since 1568. 
Bbitish Residents.— In number about 28,000 ; not taxed or 

rated when not proprietors of the soil, 
except for night police-rate, which is 
trifling, as is the aid the said police give 
in promoting the public peace. 
BXTTTEB.— The Island is celebrated for its good butter. Ex- 
ported, in 1861, 93,5981bs. Imported from France 
(chiefly) in 1861, 63,181 cwts. A substitute for 
butter is made here from apples, and termed black 
butter. 
BiscTTiT. — Peculiar to the Island, called Sinmel ; flat, in shape 

of a saucer. 
CiDEB is exported in casks and bottles. Exported, in 1861, 
56,820 gallons. A medal obtained at the International 
Exhibition, 1862, for dder, by Mr. C. Du Paroq. 



XIY JSBSETAHrA. 

C! T.pfAT»^ — 'Kilder in winter, and but lifctie warmsrin nmmer, 
tboQ in EDgbnd ; the spriog' being abont three 
weeks to a month earlier. 
CLOfHZV«. — Not dearar than in England. Soma artieles of 

foreign ■tuffs are cheaper. 
GliUBCL-^United Senrioe, Bath ^reet ; Yiotoria, BereifiDrd 

Street ; and several other smalter assoeiolioQa. 
CSewa.^Tbis island is ^e ehief breeding place of the famous 
"Alderoey** breed. Number annually- exported, 
1,600 to 1,800. 
Education. — Great Util i ti e s for. Victoria College, Grammar 
Schools of St. Mannelier and St. Anastasios, 
besides numerous private establishments for 
both sexes. Professors of eminence in every 
science and language. 
Fish. — Moderate continual supply. 

FbaSCOE. — There is constant communication between France 
and Jersey. Distance from coast to coasts sixteen 
miles. Daily communication by steam or sail. 
Fbenoh Language. — Used in the parish churches and courts 

of law. 
Fbuit. — ^Plentiful, cheap and good. Some exported to Eng- 
land, and large imports from France. 
Gabrisons Aim Babraokb. — ^Manned by British artillery and 

infantry. 
GbapES. — Extensively cultivated in private and public vineries, 
in green-houses and out-of-doors. Exported, 1859, 
(greatest weight recorded.) 10,302 lbs. 
Gkooebies. — Untaxed, and consequently very cheap. 
Habboubs. — St. Helier's and St. Aubin's on the south, St. 
Catherine's, Grorey and Kozel on the east, and 
Bouley on the north coast of the island. 
HoUSBS. — Number of. In St. Holier, 4,463 ; in the country, 
4,288; total, 8,751. Bents moderate, with the 
addition of the resident's only tax — a police-rate of 
Id. or 2d. in the pound on the house rent. 
IlfPOBTS are free, with the exception of a duty of Is. 3d. per 

gallon on spirits, and 2d. per bottle on wines. 
Language. — English, French, and Norman-French (the local 

dialect), are all spoken. 
Laws. — Digest of. See "Jersey Independent" Almanac, 

1862 ; also Beport of Boyal Commissionera« 1860. 
LOBSTEBS are laigely exported to England. 
Mails. — From England daily in summer, and four times per 
week in the winter ; frequently, also from France. 
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Mbav Tl]a.«-ISgbt miiittbefl^ 25 atoondB c^/br Greemvich ; 
Jeraey being a trifle more then 2^ west of the 
HeAropolia. 
MxLiKA.-^M«Daber of: ArttUary, 1,480; infiHitry, 2,080; 

Tioopen, 59 ; total, 2,619. 
MiNEBAL Watbbs, formerly in vogue^ bat new unused, exist 

in the parishes ci St» Saviour) TieiBity, 
8L Pbter, and St. Maiy. 
lE0HR;"-*EBglish the legal tender. Local vahie : One shilling* 

3K thirteen penoe ; Five fianos^afour shillings. 
OrBTsmB.^Valne dredged from Sept. Ist^ 1860^ to Apiril SOih, 
18 61^ 18,871 5s. ; sold also preserved or pickled, 
from 1856 to 1857, £44,400. 
FSAHa.-— Various and good, species plentiful. The fiunous 
CSiaamontelle and Loiiise Boone are the best. Ex- 
ported, in 1861, 628 boshds. 
Pennt Bank. — Established in December, 1861 i opened 

January, 1662. 

P0FUIA130K.-^^ 1694 15,000 18S1 86,582 

1784 19,000 1841 47,544 

1790 19,000 1851 57,155 

1806 22,855 1861 55,613 

1821 28,600 

Post-Offiob Satinob Bank. — Established 1862. 

„ Deliyert. — Daily. 

POTATOES.~Good and Plentiful. Exported, in 1861, 2,969 

tons. 
Public BniLDuros. — Churches and Chapels — various ; Court- 

House ; Victoria College ; Militia Arse- 
nals ; General Hospital ; Prison ; Fort 
Regent ; Elizabeth Castle ; Mont 
Orgueil Castle ; St. Aubin's Castle ; are 
the most prominent. 
BlFLB Clubs. — Jersey National Rifle Association ; Jersey 

Rifle Club ; Jersey Western Experimental 
Rifle Club ; Caesarean Rifle Club. 
Registeb, a. — ^Public, for all title-deeds relative to mortgages, 

affecting real property in the Island. 
Sbbk — Island o£ Excursions to, nearly every week during 

the summer months. Passage by steam, 1} hour. 
SHiFPiNa. — In 1862, 480 vessels, measuring 41,000 tons — 
Ports in advance of Jersey. In tonnage. In No. of vessels. 

England 11 ^ 12 

Scotland 4 2 

Ireland 8 8 
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States.-— The local LegisUtive ABsembly, in which laws are 
diBciuned and enacted subject to the sanction of the 
Sovereign in Coundl. Local regolations, or ordi- 
nances, are also enacted by the States on their own 
authority, subject to the negative voice, or veto, of 
the Qovemor. 
Stohs. — ^Blue and Grey Granite, or Syenite, for building pur- 
poses, paving curbs, and for Macadamising. Exported. 
Taxes are trifling, and for local purposes only. Besidents taxed 

for police-rate only on amount of house rented. 
Telegbaph, Bleotrio. — Channel Islands Company, at present 

inoperative ; Submarine Company, 
to France, and thus to England. 
Theatbe. — ^The Boyal, Crescent, occasional English and French 
Companies. Also Cornwall's Qrous, tenanted 
periodically by travelling equestrians. 
TOWKB. — St. Heller, St. Aubin's, and Gorey. 
ViLLAQEB. — Beaumont ; Rozel ; George Town ; First Tower on 
St. Aubin's Road ; Five Oaks, St. Saviour's. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST ISSUE. 



** O, cuer happie lies, your heads fo high that beare, 

By Nature ftronglie fenc't, which neuer need to feare ; 

O Neptune^s wat'ry realmes where Eblus raifeth warres, 

And every billow bounds, as though to quench the Aarres : 

Faire Jerfey firft of thefe heere fcattred in ye deepe, 

Peculiarlie that boaft*ft thy double-horned ^eepe ; 

Inferiour nor to thee, thou Gernfey, brauelie crown*d 

With rough imbatteld rocks, whofe venom-hating ground 

The hardned Emerill hath, which thou abroad dooft fend. 

Thou Ligdu her belov'd, and Serk that dooft attend 

Her pleafure euerie houre j as Jethou them at need. 

With Phefants, fallow-Deere, and Conies that dooft feed 

Ye feaven fmalle fifter iles, and forlings whiche to fee 

The halfe-funke fea-man joyes, or whofo'er, you bee 

From fruitfuU Aurney, neere the ancienr Celtic k fliore 

To Ufliant atid the Seams, whereas thofe nunnes of yore 

Gave anfwers from their caues, and took what fhapes they pleafe, 

Ye happie Hands fet within the Briti/h Seas, 

With fhrill and jocund ihouts th' unmeafurM deepes awake, 

And lette the Gods of fea their fecrete bowres forfake, 

Whilft our induftrious mufe. Great Britaine forthe fhalle bringe. 

Crowned with thofe glorious wreaths that beautifle the fpringe. 

And whilft green Thetis* nymphs with many an amorous laye 

Sing oure invention fafe unto her long-wifhed Baye." 

Drayton*s Polyolbion. 

There can be no doubt but that in times gone by, 
though so long past that unhappily everybody has 
forgotten all about them, people wrote directly to 
the point, without varnish and without digression. 
If they had anything specific to tell, they told it ; 

B 
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and if not, their pens, or styles, or what not, had a 
holiday, to the great saving of tablets, papyri, and 
yawns. In this Arcadian period, a spade was a 
spade, and was called nothing else ; fine writing as 
yet was in embryo, and penny-a-liners were not 
added as another to the many plagues invented since 
the time of Moses. 

But, tempora mutantur ! We seize a novel with 
glowingly attractive title, and lo ! like the apples of 
the Dead Sea, it turns to ashes on our lips by 
proving a dull controversial treatise on Mesmerism, 
Spirit-rapping, or Theology. A biography, say of 
Waller, is announced ; and behold I — we are 
** passed on*' like literary paupers, from the hero's 
relationship to Cromwell, to the tale of his father 
having been a maltster, thence to a treatise on 
Malting, and winding up with a fervid and deserved 
eulogium on that great physician of Burton — Bass, 
and throughout discussing anything and almost 
everything save the sayings and doings of the man 
whose name heads the title-page ! 

This plan, albeit sufficiently provoking, suits, 
nevertheless, the tastes and manners both of authors 
and readers ; and if it be a style provocative of no 
high flights of classical writing and requiring no 
great efforts of imagination, it is on the other hand 
free from the learned dulness that renders so many 
intrinsically valuable books virtually useless to those 
for whose delectation they are specially intended. 
" Dear me," says Paterfamilias, with a frown, 
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'* why, this is the way all light-literature men talk. 
The world, Sir, is going to the dogs ; writing in 
the present day wants the solidity of Johnson and 
of his school." But, venerable and respected party ^ 
does it not occur to your wisdom that this is a 
superficial and self-indulgent age ? We sugar-coat 
our pills, we perform the excruciating process of 
tooth-drawing under the soothing influence of Chlo- 
roform, and we practise homoeopathy alike in medi- 
cine, literature, and the arts ! People live too fast, 
and have too many irons in the fire, to be able to 
devote their attention exclusively or exhaustively to 
one subject ; and they refuse to quaff at any foun- 
tain of knowledge, the waters of which suit not the 
most queasy digestion or the most delicate swallow. 
Those who ignore this, swim against the tide, and 
run their heads against the dead wall of fact. 

In presuming to add one drop more to the ocean 
of ** Guides" that have had Jersey for their subject, 
we do so without one feeling of detraction with re- 
gard to our predecessors or contemporaries. If we 
happen to hit the fancy of the tourist, for whom 
these articles are intended, it will show we have 
supplied a want : but if not, the ephemeral pages 
of a ** daily" will form the tomb of our ambition, 
and close silently over our discomfiture. We do 
not exactly intend to write in the nonsequitur man- 
ner named in our exordium ; yet while endeavouring 
to give as clear and succinct a view of the history 
and scenery of the Island as may be, we reserve to 

B 2 
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oorselyes the right of doing so in snch style and 
form as best befits our humour. We do not flatter 
ourselyes, or our readers, that much noveltj in his- 
toric fact or in picturesque description will be found 
in our jottings. Still, having in mind Disraeli^s 
axiom '^ that the secret of writing is not in placing 
new facts before the world, but the rather in dressing 
old ones in a popular manner,*' we hope thej will be 
thought none the worse of for this frank avowal. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHICH IS CRITICAL, LEGENDARY, AKD INTRODTJCTORY. 

By giving the subject some little consideration 
and by the aid of a map, one can, without a great 
effort of fancy, imagine that at some very remote 
period — one touching which none save Sir Boderick 
MuRCHisoN or Professor Owen can speak with any- 
thing like decision — ^the isle-dotted curve between 
Cape La Hague and the Seven Isles (that Torm a 
terrestrial group of Pleiads nearly opposite the town 
of Treguier) was entirely independent of the Sea. 
That it was a marshy tract, invaluable to the pri- 
meval lover of snipe, interspersed here and there 
with verdant highlands, which the playfulness of the 
Sea, and not our pen, has transmogrified into the 
Group known as the " Channel Islands^ The 
Abb6 Manet, a Breton antiquary who devoted much 
time and labour to the subject, speaks of one such 
inundation as occurring about the year 750, which 
with radical changes on the littoral of the French 
mainland, isolated the rock on which stands Eliza- 
beth Castle, in Jersey, and formed by its encroach- 
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ment the noble curye of the bay of St. Helier. It 
is far from unlikely that prior to this, many more 
extensive submersions had occurred in and about the 
deeply recessed bay of St. Michael ; and this idea 
is strengthened by noting the extreme shallowness 
of the sea in many parts equi- distant from Jersey 
and the Norman coast, and the innumerable rocks, 
more or less elevated, 'which not only fringe the 
coast of the Channel Islands, but extend around 
them for leagues, rendering the pilotage in these 
parts more than ordinarily difficult. 

Entertaining this theory, which by the way is 
supported by a monkish legend, (given for what it 
is worth,) of a Church in Jersey being taxed to 
provide a plank to enable the Suffragan to cross 
from the mainland to this insular portion of his 
diocese, one can easily understand how it was that 
the Celtic population here greatly outnumbered that 
which the Island possessed under Norman rule. 
That this was the case, is proved indirectly by the 
large number of Druidic remains once existing in 
all parts of the island ; by the numerous Cairns, or 
burial-places of the Chiefs or High Priests, which 
are locally termed Hougues ; and by indications of an 
extensive cultivation of the indispensable oak-tree 
— a cultivation which has descended to our time, 
and is so far useful in the present eminently mari- 
time phase of Jersey, as to render the oak of local 
growth, for sHp-building, as renowned as its brother 
of England. 



TO JERSEY* 



Bat in the historic materials concerning Nor- 
mandy, as jet accessible, Jersey scarcely finds a 
place, although this hiatus has been imaginatively 
and copiously supplied, particularly by one writer, 
who, if failing to prove what the local history of the 
Celtic, Roman, and pre- Anglo-Norman period really 
was, at least conclusively demonstrates what it ought 
to have been I An ingenuity of narration not by any 
means confined to this Island. Its very name has 
been the source of lively controversy amongst native 
antiquaries. If we accept the testimony of some 
monastic records of uncertain value, we shall believe 
its original appellation to have been AUGIA. In 
the Itinerary of the Emperor Antoninus, who reigned 
in the year 150 of our era, the Island is recorded as 
CuESAREA, whence JERSEY is supposed to be 
derived through the various phases of Gersoium, 
Gersui, Geresey, and Jeresy. But a zealous anti- 
quary of Aldemey re-arranged the nomenclature 
of the thirteen islands mentioned by the Roman 
Emperor (which are variously situated in the Bay 
of St. Michael and the Bay of Biscay), and came 
to the conclusion that the real name of Jersey was 
BARS A ; which, however, looked at from a French 
point of view, carries its own refutation in its first 
syllable. Others again, go the whole Celt, and will 
have that the root of the name exists in Caer^ a 
rock, and ey, an island. But here, we suppose we 
shall not be called upon for a verdict. It will suffice 
most tourists to know that, without a doubt, 
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JERSEY is the present name, and that their letters, 
thus addressed, will infallibly reach them. 

The Celts, we may suppose, were conquered, if 
not supplanted, by the Romans under Julius Caesar, 
who conquered Gaul, en route for Britain some few 
years before the birth of Christ. It is pretended 
that this ** foremost man of all the world" visited 
Jersey in person, and that, indeed, it derived its 
classic appellation in honour of its august guest. 
Be this as it may, Roman occupation may fairly be 
inferred from the medals of the CaBsarean period 
which have been exhumed in the Island, and, more 
forcibly, from lines of encampment regularly laid 
out, analogous to those found in all places which 
have been under the sway of that people. The best 
defined of these remains exists to the rear of Mont 
Orgueil Castle, and is known as ** la petite Cesaree^ 

After the occupation of some four centuries, the 
Romans, weakened by internecine dissensions, by 
luxury, and by having their own warlike stratagems 
practised against them by hardy barbarians, either 
withdrew their forces from the more advanced posts, 
or were gradually subverted by the Franks, who, in 
Gaul, founded the great monarchy since known by 
their name. Not that these events, in all proba- 
bility, very greatly influenced the destinies of Jersey; 
for we only learn, incidentally, of the names of two 
viceroys of the Islands under early French rule, 
without any reference to the state or population of 
the place whatever. Nor are these two bold asser- 
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tions to be taken with implicit confidence, since 
they occur only in some monastic compilation, the 
authority of which species of record has been a little 
vitiated, by the shrewd suspicion that the greater 
part of these have been the work of certain ante- 
Refonnation monks of infinite leisure, some humour, 
and fecund imaginations. 

In the tenth century, however, events were casting 
their shadows before, that were to stamp upon Jersey, 
and with it its companion isles, an individuality that 
remains to this day. The immense extent of coun- 
try under the domination of the Franks comprised 
the whole of the expanse between the river Danube 
and the ocean. This was primsBvally divided into 
East and West France — the former termed by cor- 
ruption Austria and the latter Westria or Neustria, 
both names being subsequently given but to a portion 
of the tracts so named. In the period mentioned 
this latter portion of the monarchy had the infelicity 
of bearing the brunt of certain filibustering visits 
from the young and impetuous members of the 
great Scandinavian family, who were called, from the 
latitude of their place of exodus, Norse or North- 
men. It does not require a very critical examination 
of history to see how frequently it repeats itself. 
For were not the expeditions of the Spaniards to 
Mexico and Peru, and our own to North America and 
the Polynesian group, but the same in object and 
character as the one now chronicled ? Who knows 
but that the fabled New Zealander of Macaulayean fame 
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may not, after his inspection of deserted London, 
return to his native shores and indite as heart- 
rending a description of the New Zealand wars, as 
the descendants of these Normans have done of the 
early frays of their ancestors with the people they 
came to supplant. The predisposing causes in all 
these cases were identical. With teeming popula- 
tions, with traditions of fair countries across the 
main, who can wonder at the adventurer, the poor, 
and the mauvais sujet of Norway, Spain, and England 
resolving to seek '* fresh fields and pastures new," 
and to carve out with the sword riches and a position 
denied them at home ? 'Tis but another example of 

— " The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can." 

The sceptre of Charlemagne had fallen into feeble 
hands. Charles, called by historic courtesy the 
Simple, but in reality by a name which would be 
better rendered as the Stupid^ witnessed the best 
organized and most terrible of these attacks. They 
were headed by a Northman of noble, or, as some 
say, of Royal blood, named Rollo. Making a virtue 
of a necessity, the French King gave the invader a 
right to what he had already conquered — the pro- 
vince, named after its new master, Normandy. This 
was to be held under the suzerainte of the French 
crown, with other personal conditions, the major of 
which was, that the chief and his followers should 
embrace Christianity. To these Rollo acceded, 
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and accordingly he and his countiymen were bap- 
tized with great pomp at Rouen, about the year 
912. The steadfast and earnest character of the 
Korthmen, their sober and abstemious habits, their 
innate reverence for truth, no less than the special 
character of their previous superstitious paganism, 
led them to adopt th^ tenets of the " true religion " 
with a fervour and an intensity unknown since the 
earliest days of Christianity. Their province alone 
subsequently contained almost as many churches and 
religious edifices as the whole of the rest of France ; 
and by the force of their example they proved the 
life and soul of those brigandico-religious follies, 
the Crusades — then considered the most holy act in 
which it was possible to engage. 

We are told, however, that long before the 
Normans set foot in Jersey, its happy inhabitants 
had been converted to Christianity, and that the 
event happened in this wise. The last Bishop of 
Menevia, a Cambrian See (the modem St. David's), 
being obliged to flee his country, no doubt like 
Aristides, for his surpassing goodness, retired to 
Armorica (the ancient name of Britany), and there 
became the Metropolitan of the country, by the 
style of the Archbishop of Dol — a name probably 
derived from the number of images or dolls used 
there by the monks of old in their ceremonies. This 
Archbishop, fired with apostolic zeal, sent his rela- 
tive and companion St. Maoloire, on a missionary 
^rip to the Channel Islands. This last landed first 
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in Serk, where he bailt a monastery , and proceeding 
to Jersey, was fortunate enough, by the practice of 
a little sanitary sleight-of-hand upon an insular 
big- wig named Lotescon, to win him, and with him 
the people generally, to an adoption of the reverend 
missionary's creed. This worthy Saint, after a 
variety of feats in the Chapel-building way, went 
the way of all Saints, and was buried in Jersey, in a 
small religious edifice erected to his memory in the 
Parish of St. Saviour, near the site of which a free 
school now exists, called after his name, which has 
been changed by a corrupted pronunciation into St. 
Mannelier. 

Very little occurred to disturb the patriarchal 
quiet of the simple natives of Jersey during the 
reigns of the Norman Dukes or the early English 
Kings of the same race. As the Normans on the 
mainland were of the same kith and kin as those 
living in the Island, no doubt the interchange of 
visits was continual. When the Seigneurs of that 
day trod too hardly upon the moral corns of their 
serfs, or committed a quiet little felony, or did any- 
thing else unsavoury to the keen nose of morality, a 
batch of Justices Itinerant was sent over to put 
things somewhat to rights. Because then, it is 
supposed, that the Hoyal Court as it at present 
exists, was not invented, but that the Seigneurs did 
pretty much as they liked, upon their own ground. 
That is, they slew, maimed, confiscated, and in 
short played up that undescribed but perfectly intel- 
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ligible ** diversion" called ** Mag's," whensoever it 
so pleased them, and thus saved lawyer's fees, and 
scandals, and all the other disagreeable things that 
invade the comfort of a resolate and determined man 
of this degenerate age. 

When that great international '*mill" came off 
between the Normans and the Saxons at Hastings, 
it has been supposed that a goodly instalment of the 
Jersey Chiefs took part in the Great Exhibition of 
1066. But as the Battel Abbey Eoll has been con-- 
clusively proved never to have existed, conviction of 
this is, of course, rather difiQcult. Still of the close 
connection of the Jersiais with the army of William 
the Conqueror one fact is clear, and this of an 
extraordinary and interesting charater. For were 
a warrior who fought under this ** immortal Will," 
and a Norman pur sang^ to be resuscitated, he 
would be able to converse with and fairly compre- 
hend his brother of Jersey of this nineteenth cen- 
tury. And this, in the present day of changes and 
linguistic corruption, backed with a vista of some 
eight hundred years rich in innovation and protean 
transformations, is a circumstance in philological 
history that "when found," one ** should make a 
note of," as Capt. Cuttle would have done. 

In the dearth of events, tragic or humorous, that 
characterizes this early period, we must not omit to 
chronicle another very striking remnant of Norman 
rule. This is the famous Clameur de Haro, Eollo, 
although he did not obtain his Duchy in the most 
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legal manner, yet ruled it, when once installed, with 
the most exemplary regard for truth and justice. It 
is related, as an instance of this, that a purse of 
gold hung in a Norman forest the greater part of 
his reign, safe from robber or beggar, through fear 
of his far-reaching vengeance. And this, not only 
during his life-time, but throughout those of his 
successors in the Duchy, and to the present day in 
the Channel Islands, rendered and renders the mere 
invocation of his name a barrier against force and 
fraud. In these happy isles — 

*' No viUage Hampden need, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstand/' 

No, he has only to sink on one knee, and striking an 
attitude as nearly like that assumed by Mr. Fechter 
in the last scene of Ruy Bias as he can, to vociferate 
''Ea-Ro ! Ha-Ro ! ! Ha-Ro ! ! !—a Vaide, mon 
Prince .'" The first syllable of the invocation being 
equivalent to the exclamation ** Hi !'* used by the 
vulgate generally when they wish to attract the atten- 
tion of a far-off friend, and Ro a diminutive of Raoul, 
the original rendering of Rollo. Strange as it may 
appear in this day of policemen and stipendiary 
magistrates, the simple proceeding has instant effect. 
The offender desists in his aggression, the case is 
referred to arbitration, to which the Attorneys- 
General of the Islands are parties, and the individual 
in error is mulcted in a fine to the Queen. If the 
defendant, in addition to the legal damages — if the 
plaintiff, for taking the name of Ro in vain. We 
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well remember, as a mere child, seeing a performance 
of this ceremony. Half-a-dozen workmen, two 
rival proprietors, and our diminutive self, formed 
the dramatis personoe. The question was simply 
that of the preservation or demolition of a deserted 
cow-house, towards which the claimants held diffe- 
rent intentions. But the advocate of levelling 
having physical force on his side, to wit, the six 
labourers, was about practically to enforce his 
views, when his antagonist, throwing off his hat, 
bent the knee, and pronounced the magic formula. 
We shall never forget the seriousness, almost to 
awe, that possessed the faces of all these rough, 
common-place men. They would eagerly have 
obeyed their master by ejecting his rival neck and 
crop from the scene of action, but no promise and no 
threat would induce them to forestall the inquiry 
thus solemnly demanded. Nor were these offered : 
the Jerseyman of the nineteenth century bowed as 
implicitly to the embalmed prestige of Eollo, as if, 
indeed, the Conqueror of Neustria could in person 
answer the call upon his name. How many of our 
modem rulers, think you, my reader, will hand down 
their simple names, which shall serve as a bulwark 
against oppression, and shall have force nearly a 
thousand years after their deaths ? Truly this is a 
renown before which that of the greatest conqueror 
and the most showy potentate must crumble into 
insignificance ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHICH IS BELLICOSELY HISTORICAL. 

The Norman Dukes, translated to the throne of 
England, did not, upon the whole, degenerate from 
the high standard they had attained from Hollo's 
time. Henry I., the Beau clerque or scholar of his 
day, and Richard, the Lion-hearted ^ type of the 
English hero for all time, have encircled their names 
with a halo of renown. It seemed, however, that 
everything bad and mean, cruel and cowardly, denied 
his predecessors, should concentrate with double force 
in the unhappy John. He embroiled himself with 
his subjects at home, with the Pope, and with the 
King of France, and he came off worsted in all 
encounters. The last, indeed, was only too glad to 
seize the pretext of John's diabolical cruelty to his 
nephew, Arthur, to invite him to Paris that the 
charge might be investigated. This ** right of 
search" Philip- Augustus insisted on as Suzerain of 
the French possessions of the English King. But 
the Emperor Napoleon might just as well have 
bidden Dr. Bernard to the same spot to answer 
certain awkward interrogatories touching the Orsini 
affair. John declined, with thanks ; whereupon 
Philip- Augustus proceeded instanter to confiscate 
the Duchy of Normandy. Now, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Normans had any love for the French, 
or any ambition for amalgamation, but receiving no 
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Aid from England, and sharing the general dislike 
to their Eang, they finally permitted the French to 
make good their footing, although not until after 
some hardly-contested battles. By a judicious re-* 
cognition of vested interests, too, the French monarch 
calmed many outward signs of rebeUion, and receired 
(at all events) the passive allegiance of his new sub> 
jects. From this time, with the exception of a few 
temporary variations of masters during the forays of 
some of our warlike Kings, Normandy may be 
eonsidered so far as England is concerned, as alien. 
That is to say, all but its insular portion; for, 
strangely enough, the Channel Islands most strongly 
expressed their determination to remain '' as they 
were." The reason why has never satisfactorily had 
its because, and forms a problem more difficult of 
solution than any in Euclid. At that period it must 
be recollected that Jersey was as far from England 
as Canada is now. And supposing this colony were 
to throw off British rule, how curious it would seem 
if the Scilly Islands determined to cast in their part 
and lot with the recalcitrant colony, and to resist to 
the death all overtures of the mother country to- 
wards a reconciliation. It must be remembered also, 
that England at this time was day by day becoming 
less Norman ; the great Saxon element was leavening, 
even to absorption, the Neustrian mass, and our 
English tongue, then in the throes of birth, was 
adding one ingredient the more in the distinction of 
the two races. The whole affair seemed curious, too, 
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to John ; for, on the wise principle of shntting the 
door when the steed is stolen, he resolyed to be 
doubly careful of the shred and paring still left him 
of his transmarine possessions. To this end he 
collected a choice selection of Jersey aristocrats as 
hostages for the fidelity of their countrymen ; and 
for this he had a colourable pretext, inasmuch as 
many of the landowners who had larger estates in 
Normandy than in the Island, elected, with worldly 
wisdom, of two eyils to prefer the least, since the 
English and French Kings bid against each other 
for subjects, by escheating the possessions of all 
absentees. And perhaps it was for the bdst that all 
waverers were by this process weeded out ; for soon 
after this, the Island was attacked by the French 
under the leadership of a monk, whose bump of 
acquisitiveness, phrenologically speaking, was largely 
deyeloped. This "greed for gain" the Jerseymen 
managed to satisfy, in some sort, by administering 
to himself and followers a hearty castigation, where- 
upon John was so delighted and satisfied, that he 
sent all his forced visitors home. And he is said to- 
have done more ; for, besides a fabulous visit to the 
Island, and the apocryphal state of order in which 
he put its defences, he is always quoted as having 
voluntarily performed for Jersey the same kind office 
that he did for England at the " invitation" of his 
Barons — i.e. giving it a Constitution or Charter of 
Liberties. But it is more likely, if he did anything, 
that he merely confirmed the privileges immemorially 
enjoyed by the men of the Island. 
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This choice of nationality that the Jerseymenthns 
made, entailed on them from this time to the close 
of the last Anglo-French war, almost a continual 
experience or apprehension of the horrors of Trarfare, 
and it is at Jersey from this point of yiew we pur- 
pose first to glance, even at the risk of telling the 
most exciting part of our story first. 

In the absence of minute records of insular afifairs 
in this mediaeval period, almost all the memorabilia 
noted by local Chroniclers relate either to battles or 
sieges. After some little skirmishing in the reign 
of Henrt III., the French made a most destructiye 
and determined razzia upon Jersey in the time of 
Edward I., the Public Eecords of whose reign 
contain a mandate from the King directing that the 
widows and orphans of the fallen, as well as those 
who had been despoiled in this invasion, should be 
duly recompensed. The same monarch also gave 
the Channel Islands a municipal Seal, and in more 
ways than one expressed his determination that they 
should receive his countenance and support, and 
remain under his rule and governance so long as 
he could keep them. 

The claim made by Edward III. to the throne of 
France produced for these islands another series of 
disagreeable visits. Have we not often seen when 
two neighbours quarrel, that if one is unable to 
revenge himself directly on the principal, he will, as 
a sort of compromise with his impotently vindictive 
feelings, either impound his adversary's cattle, shoot 

c 2 
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his dog, or worry his poultry ? It was somewhat 
. thus with the French; they had no stomach for 
crossing the Channel to give home-thrasts to the 
English at their '' *ain firesides," so they comforted 
themselves by pouring out the vials of their wrath 
upon the inhabitants of the Channel Archipelago, 
who if omnipotent in resistance, were not, as their 
invaders knew full well, strong enough for aggres- 
sion. In this particular excursion it is said they 
actually took possession of Guernsey, which they 
held for three years. In this strait the Jerseymen 
raised men and money, organized a trip to their 
kinsmen in custody, and cooperating with some 
English ships, retook the Island in triumph. But 
the Guemseymen, who are very jealous of their 
neighbours, do not at all admire the idea of being 
thus patronized, so they have a little history of their 
own on this subject, by which it appears that Jersey 
was really the place in distress, and that Guernsey 
sent its paladin sons to rescue it from the clutches 
of la belle France. Some time after this the famous 
Bertraxd du Guesclin offered to Jersey the benefit 
of his protection. But although his kindness was 
backed by the persuasive force of an army of the 
best men-at-arms that France could famish, he did 
not succeed in reducing Mont Orgueil Castle — then 
the chief stronghold of the place. Being tied for 
time, as he had other fish to fry, he made a romantic 
compact with the Governor of the Fortress that 
if English ships did not arrive to its relief by 
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certain time, the CaBtle, and with it, of coarse, the 
Island, shotdd yield to him. Bnt the flotilla from 
England appearing, which by the way seemed always 
to the fore when Jersey was in extremis, he retnmed 
home in a character he seldom assumed — that of the 
repnlsed. 

In the reign of Hekrt YI., whose weak and vacil- 
lating nature made him dependent on the more 
manly and yigorous efforts of his Qneen, Maboaret, 
Jersey's destinies were all bnt separated from Eng- 
land, perhaps for ever. The latter was herself a 
Frenchwoman, and, as such, looked with no repug- 
nance upon the idea of the Island becoming the 
property of France. So she made a bargain with a 
valorous friend, and a stalwart soldier, the Count 
Maulevrier, who, on condition of sending an army 
into England on the King'^ service, she permitted to 
undertake the transfer of Jersey to his immediate 
custody, and to the suzerainte of the Eang of France. 
Maulevrier performed his part of the contract to 
the utmost of his power. He headed an army of 
some six thousand men, landed near Sandwich, took 
the town, and was only checked by the general good 
fortune of the adverse party from effecting a most 
formidable diversion in the Eang's favour. Simul- 
taneously with his own departure for England, he 
despatched a relative, with a body of soldiers, to 
Jersey. The Governor, John Nanfan, was apprised 
of the advent of his visitors, and of the Queen's 
desire that they should take peaceable possession of 
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the Castle. He, therefore, retired to his bed mth a 
conyenientcold, and let hisgarriaon fight it out with 
the invaders, as best they might. Without a leader, 
the former were not difficult to subdue, and this 
victory was followed up by a successful raid on the 
six eastern parishes of the Island. But here the 
French successes came to a fall stop ; for, although 
Maulkvrier himself subsequently followed his lieu- 
tenant with all the paraphernalia of vice-royalty, he 
failed ever to induce the Jerseymen inhabiting the 
free parishes to accept his liberal offers in cas€l of 
surrender. The patriots were fortunate enough to 
have for a leader the Seigneur of St. Ouen, a clever 
strategist, who neglected no chance of annoying his 
troublesome guests. And they endeavoured to 
return the compliment with interest ; for as the 
worthy man was most comfortably and piscatorially 
engaged in the endeavour to hook a carp for his 
modest luncheon, a party of Frenchmen, who had 
come Northward, on a filibustering expedition as 
regarded hen-roosts and the like, surprised him by 
the shore of his own lake. Fortunately, he had his 
horse with him, docile as a dog, and swift as the 
wind, and so making his would-be captors a present 
of his silver-mounted fishing-rod, by breaking it 
over the head of one who had laid hold of him, he 
sprung on his steed, and galloped off. A deep 
hollow road formed the only channel that led to the 
Manor House, and in its narrowest part his pursuers 
made every preparation for netting their prey. 8t. 
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OuEK, howeyer, declined altogether to enter the 
trap, so neatly laid for him. He therefore crossed 
the open land, where this road, some eighteen feet 
in width, formed a huge ditch between him and his 
home. The Frenchmen supposed him infallibly cut 
off, when to their (and no doubt his own) surprise, 
his gallant horse upon being ridden at this great 
gulf, cleared it at a bound. A few arrows glanced 
playfully around his head, chorused by the mediseyal 
sctcre-e-e'S of his foes, and all danger was passed. 
The great gate of the Manor admitted its lord, to 
receive the enthusiastic congratulations of his family. 
£ut his faithful horse paid for its unwonted exertions 
with its life ; for the succulent grass of Jersey and 
want of due exercise had put it " out of condition" 
for so exciting a race, and having done its duty 
nobly, it ended its career, (like most of us will, 
by the way,) from sheer **want of breath." Db 
OAiEtTERET was nettled by this audacious attempt, 
and cast about how to get rid of the French, who had 
lingered in the island for six years. Hearing that 
a skilful Englishman, Eichard Harlestok, was off 
Guernsey, with a fleet, he invited him secretly to 
his house, to concert a plan of operations. Assaulted 
simultaneously by sea and land the French were 
soon driven from the open country, and forced to 
take shelter in Mont Orgueil Castle. Here they 
tried, by the clever stratagem of building two boats, 
one in sight of the besiegers, and the other hidden,, 
to send the last (the noise of the manufacture of 
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which had been drowned by that of the dummy out- 
side) to the opposite coast for food and succour. 
This astute plot, unfortunately for the besieged, was 
betrayed by a Jerseyman, an unwilling member of 
the garrison, who, by means of a letter attached to 
an arrow, apprised his countrymen of the intended 
checkmate. The boat was, accordingly, captured 
almost as soon as launched, and the French seeing 
all hopes of relief ranish, capitulated. Once more 
the rejoicing Jerseymen revelled in victory, Hables- 
TON was hailed as a Saviour, and, being promoted to 
the Governorship of the Island, consolidated the 
affections of its inhabitants by his benign rule. 

The reign of Edward YI. witnessed another 
fierce, but more easily quelled, invasion o£ Jersey's 
ancient enemies. Having succeeded in possessing 
themselves of the island of Serk, and making an 
abortive attempt to seize Guernsey, they fell back 
upon Jersey and landed in Bouley Bay. But the 
Jerseymen assembled their forces, and after a sharp 
battle, in which a large number of Frenchmen were 
killed, thoroughly ridded the Island of their foes. 
As an instance of the unanimity which actuated the 
Islanders in the defence of their hearths and homes,, 
it may be mentioned that the Bailly, or Chief 
Magistrate, lost an arm while conducting this case ; 
and a Eoman Catholic Priest, preferring his country's 
cause to the chance of recovering his ritual by foreign 
aid, was among the slain. 

From this time the Jerseymen rested from all 
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their labours in the fighting way, through the reigns 
of Mary, who was occupied more with priests than 
soldiers ; of Elizabeth, whose efforts were directed 
against a new enemy, the Spaniards, but who never- 
theless did not neglect Jersey, and turned the Old 
Abbey of St. Helier, situated on a rocky island in 
the midst of St. Aubin's Bay, into a fortress called 
after her name ; and of James, who had little taste 
for fighting, and who took more pleasure in the 
charge of things rehgious. 

The Nemesis of "War, however, who seemed never 
tired of pursuing the Islanders, visited them on an 
occasion when, by all human calculation, they ought 
entirely to have escaped. The divine right of Kings 
was not credited with the implicit confidence of 
heretofore. With advancing civilization, aided and 
encouraged, if not produced, by the invention of 
printing, the masses were becoming more and more 
fitted to decide on their own destinies in matters 
religious and political. Priests and Kings began to 
lose caste. And England, leading the van of pro- 
gress, commenced that bloody baptism of liberty that 
less favoured nations are even now inaugurating. 
Not that we, bten entendu, would justify that awful 
dislocation of the governmental and domestic frame 
yclept the Qreat Eebellion. Like all other violent 
remedies, it was, per s«, pernicious in most of its 
bearings. Eeligion was blasphemously travestied, 
and Democracy grew into a grosser despotism than 
that ever practised by the firmest-nerved autocrat. 
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"But from tlus chaos indubitably sprang our present 
happy state of toleration in ethics, which may be 
perhaps considered (despite its crying anomalies) as 
perfect as any that could be enjoyed consistent with 
hnmaii peccabflitj. 

Jerseymen had suffered none of the oppressions 
that exasperated the English against their King, or 
ratjier agidnst his evil advisers. They had always, 
indeed, been the enfanta gates of their monarchs. 
Free from taxes and imposts themselves, their ex- 
ports enjoyed the same immunity in England, and 
their Island was actually, by Papal Ordinance, made 
a neutral trading ground during war. With all 
this, even the happy Jerseymen had a skeleton in 
their cupboard, and they promptly took occasion of 
this Civil War to endeavour to expel it. The 
grieT««ice was hew. The whole of the jndicial, 
municipal, and local military posts were gradually 
being absorbed by one family. Not but that this 
house had deserved well of its country : and it 
properly stood first on the roll of its gentiy by 
the triune qualifications of possessions, services, and 
personal merit. Indeed, for some period a perfect 
history of the Ds Cabtebet family would be a his> 
tory of its native isle. And this to a certain extent 
really is the case ; for the authority for most of the 
events above narrated rests mainly on a quaint, 
chatty, and (to all appearance) tolerably honest MS. 
written by a member of the Db Cabtebet family, 
and which is evidently a transcript of all the oral 
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traditions tLat formed the staple talk of his country- 
men at their Veilles. In 1629, Hbtlih tells us that 
Jersey was amazingly populous for its size, and this 
was explained by its Governor, Sir John Petton, as 
being the result of more than thirty years' freedom 
from war, pestilence, and famine. The civil con- 
flict that the Jerseymen inaugurated at the Eebellion 
wrought greater changes in its people, and was in 
many ways more inimical to them, than all previous 
wars. The massacre of St. Bartholomew and sub- 
sequent persecutions brought numbers of French 
and other emigrants into the Island, and it was 
owing in some measure to their example and pre- 
cepts that the Eebellion in Jersey was characterized 
by so much bitterness, bloodshed, misery, and expa- 
triation. The parties who figur;d in ii here JgU 
with much more propriety be termed Carteretites and 
Anti-Carteretites than Royalists and Republicans. 
Chables II., both as Prince and King, was enthu- 
siastically received here, and his debonair manners 
and gracious affability have left behind him an im- 
pression that is not extinct at this day, and which is 
as favourable as his subsequent escapades rendered 
his memory in England the reverse. He fsted the 
gentry, borrowed their money, and with charac- 
teristic recklessness wished to compound his friends' 
and creditors' claims by making them Baronets, 
but which the latter had the good sense, one and all, 
to refuse. And although by the fortune of war the 
Island at last succumbed to the victorious Cromwel- 
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Hans, jet as it was among the last Eoyalist strong- 
holds to do so, so it was among the first to welcome 
the return of the Stuart to his throne. Owing to 
this struggle not a few Jersejmen left their homes 
for ever, and emigrated to that prorince in North 
America named after the place of their natiyily, 
which was granted in fact to Sir Gborge Carteret 
by his grateful monarch. And this family eventually 
reaped higher and more profitable rewards than 
these. A younger branch represented by this Sir 
George Carteret settled entirely in England, 
became Honorary Baillies of Jersey, produced the 
famous Earl Granville (one of the greatest states* 
men and most talented men the mother country has 
ever known), and merged at length into the noble 
families of £ath, Cowper, and Tweeddale« The 
branch of St. Ouen's Manor, too, was honoured by 
a baronetcy, but which, by the extinction of its chief, 
was not long enjoyed, and the power and influence 
that this house had retained for so extended a period in 
Jersey, and which culminated under the Stuarts, was 
never re-established. Younger sections of the family 
followed the example of their head, and it is now, 
numerically speaking, but a ghost of its former self. 
The Grand Monarque, it appears, could not let 
his reign pass over without one eiBFort to entrap the 
tantalising Islands, which although so near his coast, 
had always eluded the attempts of his predecessors. 
But the plans which are disclosed by the annexed 
letter copied from the Public Advertiser, Jan. 12, 
1781, never came to a head. 
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Lettee op Louis XIV. touching an intended 

SUBJUGATION OF THE GhANNEL IsLANDS AND THE 

Isle op Wight. 

" Cousin, — Your letter of the 17tli instant is come 
to hand, and M. de Louvois has also read to me 
the Memorial you sent him relatively (sic) to 
the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey. I think 
it well grounded; and besides its being very 
judiciously timed and recommended by the 
Facility of the means you set forth, it has the 
merit to me of testifying a zeal for my honour 
worthy of the name you bear. However as it is 
eligible to have more than one design in view 
for the greater readiness to seize favourable 
Conjunctures, I should like to be informed of 
what may be attempted on the Isle of Wight. 
When you shall have conferred with M. Le Bas, 
who doubtless very well deserves the esteem 
you have for him, and who can give you a full 
account of what is necessary to be known of 
that Island, I shall, upon what you shall judge 
fit, and on the plan you will send me, with a 
project well digested with Monsieur Le Bas, 
take my resolution and let you know it. In the 
meanwhile, you will readily of yourself con- 
ceive that this kind of affairs requires a secresy 
which it would therefore be superfluous to 
recommend to you. 

** I have only then to conclude, &c., 

(Signed) " Louis. 

Ibntamehleau, Sept. 20, 1673. 
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CHAPTER III. 



TRE BATTLE OF JERSEY. 



Resuming the thread of our hellicose narrative, 
we have but one sketch more in this toujours perdrix 
gallery of invasions to offer, which, as being the 
most recent, is most frequently referred to, and its 
incidents most keenly discussed by Jerseymen. So 
much stir did it create, that its closing scene formed 
the heading for an elaborately engraved almanack of 
a year or so later ; while Copley immortalized the 
death of its hero by one of his grandest and happiest 
efforts, and of which the world has had an opportu- 
nity of criticising by its contribution by Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Painter's son, to the Picture Gallery 
of the International Exhibition. The Prince of 
Nassau had made a very futile demonstration against 
the Island in 1779, which seemed accomplished by 
the mere sight of it. But his excuse to the French 
monarch was, that he knew nothing either of the 
interior of the place he was about to invade, nor of 
the intricate pilotage that led to it. His second in 
command on this occasion was the Baron Db 
RuLLBcouRT, who being an adventurer, proposed to 
Monsieur Vanpleue (the principal Secretary to the 
Minister Vbrgbnnbs) that if the King would make 
him Governor of the place, he would systematically 
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nndertake its reduction. This the King solemnly 
promised to do, and offered moreover to decorate 
him with the Cross of Saint Louis, The first thing 
BuLLECouRT did, was to disguise himself as a 
smuggler, and early in 1780 he came oyer to the 
Island, where he made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with its fortresses, roads, and weak points. On his 
return to Normandy he was so satisfied with his 
investigations as to feel that all he now wanted was 
a good pilot, and here again fortune favoured him, 
for he was lucky enough to encounter a felon Jersey- 
man, named Journbaux, who had fled his country 
to avoid the penal consequences of murder, and 
whom he engaged to conduct the debarkation of his 
force. He was so inflated on his return to Paris, 
and described his operations with such ardour, that 
Yauflbur told the French King he would either 
put him in possession of Jersey or lose his head — 
and he actually fled from France after the failure of 
the expedition. The monarch associated with 
EuLLEGOURT in this enterprise the Chevalier be 
LuxEHBOTjRG, and the first essay was to be made 
with the regiment under the command of the latter, 
which was termed the Volontaires de Luxembourg, 
And, as a reserve, the Prince of Nassau was em- 
powered to collect some twelve or fourteen thousand 
men to act as circumstances might require, to main- 
tain the position in Jersey, and assist in the subju. 
gation of the other Islands. And so sure was the 
French Govermnent of success, that it had arranged 
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for the wholesale deportation of the inhabitants of 
the Archipelago to Langnedoc and its repopnlation 
from France. On Christmas Day, 1780, a beacon 
lit by one of the few Jersey spies that Eullboourt 
had managed to suborn, and among whom one 
Maitre Edward Millais, was, we are sorry to say, 
conspicuous, showed that no English men-of-war 
were in the way ; so that the next day Rullecourt 
with two thousand men, with cannon and mortars, 
started en route for Jersey. The roughness of the 
weather prevented his first landing, so he was 
obliged to put back to Chausey, in doing which ten 
of his vessels parted from the rest, and took no part 
in subsequent proceedings. In this Island the rem- 
nant of his men remained until the 5th January, 
1781, when he set sail and landed at the Platte 
JRocque, which forms the extreme S.E. point of 
Jersey. Here a fresh misfortune awaited him, for 
by some mismanagement, two hundred men were 
drowned, and a great many more prevented from 
gaining the shore at atl. Those who had disem- 
barked, with EuLLEGOURT at their head, pushed 
forward to an untenanted redoubt mountiug some 
four guns. Of this he possessed himself, and leaving 
a detachment of three officers and one hundred and 
twenty men to cover their retreat in case of repulse, 
the Frenchmen started, in number between 400 and 
500, directly for St. Helier. Being very early in 
the morning, and winter-time too, they met but 
few natives on their road, and these much more con- 
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Tiyially and soporifically than bellicoselj inclined. 
So onwards, nntil the town was reached, where they 
-encomitered one unhappy early riser, deep in the 
enjoyment of his morning weed. Him they killed, 
more no donbt as an earnest of what they meant to 
do in the slaying way than for anything else. They 
came next to the guard-house, where the sentinel 
fell a victim to their mania for cutting and wounding 
— ^and his companions, with one exception, were 
made prisoners. This solitary messenger, like those 
who came singly to Job to announce his troubles, 
gave the first note of alarm to a Highland regiment, 
then quartered at the General Hospital. 

But without losing a moment, Rullecourt, whose 
previous visit had made him acquainted with all the 
localities, made for Government House — not the 
charming tree- embosomed country residence which 
at present shelters the august forms of Jersey's 
Lieutenant-Governors, but one in La Motte Street, 
which was then surrounded by park-like grounds, 
and afterwards termed '' Halkett House," from a 
later official who tenanted it. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Colonel Corbet, a Jerseyman, was in 
bed, and found, poor man, on waking, hot water in 
store for him for other purposes than shaving. The 
French leader's local knowledge also served him in 
arresting the Solicitor- General of the Island, and 
the Constable or Mayor of St. Helier. He conducted 
his prisoners to the Court House, and informing 
them that he had landed with an overwhelming 
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force, urged upon tbem the necesntj of signing a 
capitulation, in order thitt the fortresses might be 
peaceably delivered to bim, and unnecessary blood- 
shed averted. Cobbet replied that, being a prisoner^ 
no act of bis could be valid, and that be conjectured 
tbat neither the Begular troops nor the Militia 
jrovld give up the place without a struggle. Eullb- 
couBT rejoined that unless this were done he would 
immediately deliver the Town to sack and pillage, 
and it was this consideration alone that determined 
the Governor to sign a document embodying the 
following conditions : — 

1. — That the troops were to lay down their arms, 
and be sent to England in French vessels. 

2. — That the forts were to be given up. 

3. — That the Islanders were to remain in possession 
of their estates and enjoy their religion. 

4. — That the Island was to remain neuter, until 
England and France had determined together 
which of the two had a right to it I ! I 

The Fort Major of the Town, one Hoooe, also 
signed ; but the civic officials totally declined going 
the whole Hogge in this way, notwithstanding 
EuLLEGOUBT uscd somc very bloodthirsty threats to 
enforce their compliance. 

The first use the Baron made of this capitulation 
was to send a copy of it to the Commander of Eliza- 
beth Castle, Capt. Ailwabds, the garrison of which 
had been reinforced by request, by a company oi the 
St. Lawrence Battalion of Jersey Militia. Thither 
also came Capt. Mulcastbb, the Chief Engineer 
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officer in the Island, and these manfolly resisted the 
demand for surrender, made first by a French officer, 
who was shown the strength of the place, and after- 
wards by the Baron himself at the head of the main 
body of his men, who was accompanied too by 
Corbet, whom the former barbaronsly said should 
share in the danger of all subsequent operations. 
On this demonstration. Captain Ailwards was 
obliged to fire, and it was not until the leg of one of 
Bullecourt's lieutenants was taken off by a round 
shot, that the latter would understand that the 
defence of the castle would be a V entrance. It was 
in rain that the French had urged upon Mitlgaster 
the inutility of resistance, and that 10,000 French 
would be in Jersey the next day. '' So much the 
better,'' said the Englishman, ^' there will be all the 
more to kill;" reminding one of the gallant Welch- 
men whose only joy at beholding the vast hordes of 
their ancestors at Agincourt, was, as he told his 
master Hekrt V., that ** there were enow to kill, 
enow to take prisoners, and enow to run away/' 

Although about 7.30 on that eyentful morning the 
town of St. Aubin was alarmed by two guns from 
the Castle (the usual alarm signal) and one which 
was repeated by all the forts and batteries round the 
Island, yet, when at eight o'clock a fugitire from 
St. Heliers reached the former town with the intelli- 
gence that the French were actually in the Market- 
place, the people thought the man mad, and told 
him so. But soon this sad news was confirmed, and 

j> 2 
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the Militia lost no time in rushing to anns, althongh 
without orders. Colonel Pipon, of the S. W. 
Militia Regiment, who was the first to assemhle his 
men, sent an express to Major Pierson, of the 
95th, then at St. Peter's Barracks, to say that his 
men were ready to act under him, and that he hoped 
he would assume the offensive as the next in com- 
mand to the captured Governor. The Major replied 
that he was about to head the 95th and join the 
battalion of the 78th Highlanders, which on hearing 
of the invasion, and ignorant of the numbers of the 
French, had marched from the Hospital to Gallows 
Hill. Soon after ten a general rendezvous was made 
there, on a part of the Hill which has now been 
destroyed by the quarryman, being but a few yards 
north of Clarke's ship-yard. Here were the 78th 
and 95th regiments of the line ; part of the St. 
Lawrence Battalion, the S. W. Regiment, and St. 
Saviour's division of the E. Regiment of Militia. 
Col. PiPON had already given orders for some 
privateers to start from St. Aubin's to carry the 
news to England. As soon as the troops had 
assembled, Pierson sent an officer to Rullecourt 
to demand the Lieutenant-Governor, and to add 
that if he were not given up in one hour, the former 
would march his troops against the town and attack 
him. The French having neglected, by a most 
fortunate oversight, to take post on the Town Hill 
which entirely commands St. Helier, and on which 
Fort Regent has since been erected, Capt. Fraser, 
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with part of the 78ih and 95th line, and the N. 
Militia, Begiments, was sent to secure the post, 
preceded by a howitzer. About 11.30 Corbet 
appeared at Oallows Hill with a French officer to 
propose a capitulation. He was at once informed 
that being a prisoner he could give no orders to the 
troops, and it was not in his power to dispose of 
them, nor of the Island, and he was desired to return 
immediately to the enemy and report that the troops 
were about to begin to attack. The French officer 
asked for half-an-hour to go back, but seyeral 
officers, both Begular and Militia, called out that 
ten minutes were enough, and declared their deter- 
mined resolution to support their Major to the 
utmost. PiERSON took out his watch and said he 
would allow the ten minutes. Just as that time 
was up, Capt. Fraser's detachment appeared on the 
opposite height of the Town Hill. Leaving the 
N. W. Militia regiment, with some Artillery com- 
panies to guard the field-pieces, the gallant attackers 
left their station a little after twelve, to storm the 
Town. The troops moved onward in two columns. 
One headed by Capt. Luusdbn, of the 78th, with 
three companies of his regiment and part of the 
St. Lawrence and St. Saviour's battalion of Militia, 
began the attack through Broad-street. The other, 
composed of the 95th, commanded by Pierson, and 
supported by the S; W. Militia, marched quickly up 
King- street, and as intelligence had been received 
that the French had taken and posted the cannon of 
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the Town Artilleiy, each colomn commenced action 
with a howitzer. The adrance, howeyer, was so 
rapid, and the men so enthusiastic to get at the 
French, that in ten minutes the hattle raged in all 
directions. Capt. Fraser, after one discharge, 
marched down to take the enemy in the rear, and to 
prevent their escape through the hack parts of the 
Town and joining any men that might have heen 
posted as a rear-guard. Here he intercepted several 
of the French and drove them hefore him towards 
the Square. Capt. Lumsdek had already come to 
close quarters, and was pushing the enemy hard with 
the hayonet, and they were already giving way and 
taking shelter in the Pork Market, the Court House, 
and in the shambles. Major Piersok was making 
his way through that narrow passage, now known 
after his name, when unfortunately on the moment 
of his appearance he was shot by one of the enemy 
who had taken shelter in a neighbouring house. 
His death caused some confusion among the 95th, 
when a Militia officer rallied them and brought 
them again into action. Bullecourt saw matters 
were getting desperate, and, thinking to encourage 
his scattered forces and to overawe the opposing 
troops, presented himself at the door of the Court 
House with Corbet on his arm. He had no sooner 
put in an appearance than a file of the 78th, firing 
a volley, neatly introduced a leaden pill into his 
mouth, besides a few other reminders of the same 
kind into different parts of his body. Corbet was 
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fortanate enough to escape with a couple of ballets 
through his hat. The French general was obliged 
to retire in double-quick lime to await the operation 
of his medidne ; while his followers, already beaten, 
and understanding that Rullegourt's dose had been 
too strong for his constitution, and that he was 
dying, surrendered to Corbet, who stopped the 
firing and assumed the command. The general 
opinion was, that the French on finding themselves 
fiurrounded, would have laid down their arms with- 
out a fight ; but as time was an object and the coast 
had to be scoured before night, it was thought the 
best and quickest mode to demolish them at once. 
After half-an-hour's halt, during which the prisoners 
were safely incarcerated in the Church, the troops 
marched to the place of debarkation of the enemy, 
were they were supposed to have left a reserve. 

But here a most interesting episode had occurred. 
Oapt. Campbell, who headed a body of the 83rd, 
stationed at Fort Conway, near la Eocque, had been 
apprised by a militia officer of the descent of the 
French, and to the spot soon afterwards, attracted 
by the alarm guns, came the Rector of Grouville, 
the Rev. Philip Lb Coutkur, bringing with him a 
-couple of field pieces, his own property, to the scene. 
The Spartan parson, as ready to the full with the 
arm of flesh as with the sword of the Spirit, urged 
4m immediate attack of the battery. But Campbell, 
who had received strict orders to remain passive, and 
was in total darkness as to the reactionary move- 
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ments at St. Helier, for a time declined to follow 
this advice, and, Scotchman-like, alleged that his 
commission would he forfeited if he did. '^ If that 
is all joufear,'* cried Le Coutbur, '^ start at once, 
for I will indemnify yon in case of its loss." Upon 
this Gamphell divided his men into two bodies, 
gave one to his Lieutenant, and heading the other 
himself, marched to the rescue. Lieutenant Robert- 
son,* who with his party was the forst to reach the 
French, called to them when about a dozen paces 
off, to surrender. They answered with a volley. The 
Highlanders replied, and finished the affair in a few 
moments, with that especial horror of the French, 
the bayonet. And had one of our naval cutters been 
at hand, the rest of the invaders who were lying off 
under stress of weather could easily liave been 
secured, and the victory been still more glorious and 
complete. 

All engaged on this arduous day were, as might 
be expected, nearly worn out by their exertions. 
However, they completed their good work by dividing 
tlieir prisoners into two detachments and forwarding 
them severally to Falmouth and Plymouth, and then 

* This gallant officer, whose budding exploit is here nar- 
rated, bloomed into the £unous Colonel Eobertson, one of the 
boon compauions of the Begent, and the progenitor of a line 
of soldiers. He was fistther of Captain Bobertson, B.E., of 
Cheltenham, and grand£ftther of the present Colonel Robertson, 
B.E., now acting in chief at Montreal. This officer, like- 
another insular celebrity, the late lamented and gifted Henry 
David Inglis, was connected by marriage with Matthew Schole- 
tiold, Esq., M.D., of Clarenoe-terraoe, Jersey. 
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those who had no relatiyes or Mends to mourn, had 
fall leisure to eat their Twelfth Cake and make a 
night of it. The returns showed some 570 French 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners, while the Jersey 
and English showed 91 under the two former heads. 
EuLLEcouRT died the same eyening, and was buried 
the next day on the W. side of the Town Church- 
yard with the honours of war. Major Piebsok, who 
was only in his twenty-fourth year, was decreed a 
monument by the States of the Island, and his 
name has ever been held in respect and regret by 
the grateful people in defence of whose liberty he 
fell. Governor Corbet's memory, however, has 
been sadly stained. He has been accused of cow- 
ardice, treachery, and all sorts of ugly things. "We 
are happy to be able to say that no contemporary 
documents we have perused carry out this estimate 
of his character. His signature to the capitulation 
was gained solely by the threat of Rijllecourt to 
fire the town, and his request for Pierson to sur- 
render was owing to his belief in the assertions of 
his captor, that the French force was too over- 
whehning to be resisted. His fearless exposure of 
his person, and his narrow escapes, speak for his 
personal courage. After a great deal of research 
we came upon the following, which there is no doubt 
did much to make him ridiculous. It is evident, at 
all events, he had one fault. He was either no 
logician, or his head had been almost turned by the 
contradictory events of the day on which he wrote ; for 
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he forwarded so incoherent a despatch to England, 
vid Guernsey, that the GoTemment actually refused 
to publish it until they received a better account. Of 
this, some witty pamphleteer made poetical capital 
by writing a very clever paraphrase of the actual 
despatch ; and thus first ridicule, and then blame, 
became attached to the memory of a man whose 
conduct, no doubt, deserved neither. 

"Earl H(/7/ioro«)gh's office, Jan 9, 1781. 
With despatches from Jersey, Lieut. G. W(tftf)gh 
This day arrived here — but dead hoarfe from a cough 3 
So hoarfe, that all queftions were afked him in vain. 
For the tongue that is tyed is not hound to explain ! 
*Twas expedient the bearer of fuch mighty deeds 
Should be picked from the Kin^^s fuper-hrifi Invalids ! 
Befides (that fuch news on the way might not tarry) 
None fo fit as that man with but one leg to carry ! 
It vras firfl fent to Guertifiy, to Governor Irving, 
That the line of advice might be thus kept from fwerving. 
^Tis too clear that the whole has been done in a hurry, 
And no man can write or fight well in a flurry ! 
However, *tis hoped that the mracidous fa{i 
Will appear from a view of this Ample extraEi : — 
— * I am now to acquaint you, that — without the leaft warning. 
The French landed here about two in the morning. 
The outpofls I planted yo vnde/y afunder, 
That their pais through unfeen, has excited my wonder ! 
Without trump, fife, or drum, they next march*d crofs the road. 
And by fix, in the Market-place took their abode ! 
Nay, as if our flirprife was pre-ordered by Heaven, 
Snug at roofi did they make me a captive by (even ! 
Coming out, I looked (mall, I acknowledge, to find, 
I had left, in my flurry, my fmali-clotbes behind. 
But my kind honeft cook, Dolly Giblet by name, 
With a blufli brought them after, and covered my ihame ! 
Yet as fortune would have it, my Angle difgrace 
Was foon at an end, from a lucky releaie. 
Brought about by the cool and magnanimous stand 
That markM the militia and troops I command. 
Now our Commandant hallooM with voice from aAir, 
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TAdt tkef all ksd fumn^end frtfnen of war! 

But whether Britijh or French I don*t know I declare. 

Not a dog of them can, I am fure, fave his bacon, 

For, thank God, every man was killed, wounded or taken ! 

Poor PixftioN, whom Honour called out of his bed, 

At the clofe of the action was fhot through the head!* 

P.S. — I have prirners five hundred at leaft in my fight. 

One hundred are wounded, and more killed outright. 

The reft left their arms, when of fighting grown fick. 

And flew like young devils, drove hard by old Nick ! 

But they cannot fly fiur, as they'll find to their sorrow^ 

As I hope to take all, dead or living to-morrow ; 

For now I've recovered my fame wth my breeches^ 

m purfue them — o'er hedges — rocks ! — marihes ! — and ditches ! 

Where I mention'd that all were killed, wounded, or taken, 

I beg that the matter might not be miftaken : 

For thofe only maim'd in a A^ or a tkirhy 

You'll furely allow up the country might^ / 

Our loss — though my memory's n)mewhat confounded, 

Might be fifty in (lain, and half that number wounded. 

My fiiend Freddy Mulcajter^ brother to Nelly^ 

Has as ufual exerted himfelf, let me tell ye ! 

— ^As fi>r me, Fm not hurt ! — but two fhots came fo pat 

In the parlour — they whittled their way through my hat \ 

What a narrow efcape from their d d gallic lead ! 

But, thank God, the room over contuned wy poor head ! 
Further news I tranfmit o'er to England to-morrow ; 
But send this if you can to difpel all their ibrrow ! 
** Morning Herald^ Jan. 12, 1781.'* 

Some other poetaster, too, a-propos of the same 
incoherent missive, amused himself by giving in the 
London Courant of the same date, a variation on the 
Nursery Ehyme of '* Three children sliding on the 
Ice." It is even worse than its original : — 

'* Gazette Extraobdikaby ! 
Jebsey Invaded ! 

The French embarked on Jersey's shore, 

Unheeded in the night ; 
They all were slain, Til say no more, 

And the rest they took to flight !" 
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The despatcli which brought news of the inyasion 
arrived in London late on the Sundaj night after the 
battle. The Conncil were called oat of their beds 
between 4 and 6 on the Monday morning. Marshal 
Conway, who was well rated by the press for not 
being at the seat of his Ooyemment, started imme- 
diately for the Island ; and the Channel Fleet was 
hastily ordered to repair to the scene of action. Bnt 
the happy news of Victory soon calmed all this 
effervescence. 

Since this, Jersey has never seen a foe, and was 
fortunate enough to escape all active participation in 
the English fights which terminated so triumphantly 
at Waterloo. The sword has been beaten into the 
ploughshare and been used with great success by the 
Islanders. Should, however, the temple of Jakus 
ever open its portals, and let loose the dogs of war 
upon the Jerseymen, we may be permitted to hope 
that the same happy results will crown the resistance 
with which they will, with all the courage and spirit 
of their ancestors, be prepared to receive an invader. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHICH IS CIVILLY HISTORICAL. 

Materials at hand for the history of Jersey from 
a constitutional point of view are not many or of the 
most decisive character. Under purely Norman rule, 
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we can well imagine the feudal Seigneurs, or land- 
holders, exercising a sway little less than regal oyer 
the lives and liberties of their dependants. Appeals 
to higher powers were difficult, if not practically 
impossible, and the tyrannical character of many of 
the feudal rights monument alike the iron rule of the 
chief and the entire subserviency of the vassal. 

The highest kind of tenure in Jersey is that of the 
jUfhauberty held as a sort of minor barony directly 
from the Crown, by the performance of certain fan- 
tastic performances on the arrival of the Sovereign 
in the Island — such as acting as his grand butler 
during his stay, or riding into the sea as high as the 
horses' girths to welcome him, and the like. These 
tenants of the Crown had the right of haute et hcLsse 
justice, that is, they were supreme both in matters 
affecting the lives and punishment of their tenants, 
and by the machinery of seneschals, prevots, and other 
officials, entirely exercised the functions of an im- 
perium in imperio. Their properties require an Act 
of Parliament before they can be transferred, and 
are, as were until lately all other freeholds, de facto 
entailed upon the eldest male or female line. Of 
these fiefs hauherts there are four in Jersey — ^those 
of St. Ouen, Samares, Trinity, and Bezel, to which 
was subsequently added in Charles the Segokd's 
time, that of Melesches ; which last has, however, no 
Manor House, nor any ancestral or tangible associa- 
tions. Besides these fiefs, there are some hundred 
and fifty others, held either by simple knights' or 
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other service, all originally haying in yiew, by their 
manner of tenure, a regard to the defence of the 
Island. Then there exist what are termed ,^»c 
tenanSf who hold property on Grown lands, and 
again, freeholders more in the English sense of 
the term, whose title has at some time or other 
been derived from the original Seigneurs. All 
the fendal rights, obligations, and perquisites which 
were, in England, entirely swept away by Chablbs 
the Skookd, exist here in full force, but they 
have been made the subject of such earnest and 
lively remonstrance as seriously to suggest to those 
who exercise them, the advisability of their general 
commutation. Perhaps the most prominent and 
grievous of these, are, first — the yearns enjoyment 
of an estate to which direct heirs are wanting, by 
the Seigneur on whose fief the property stands, and 
who in possessing himself of its revenues, neglects,, 
unfairly enough, its incumbrances. A modified form 
of this right, as our English readers will recollect, 
is exercised in their own Courts by the Lords of 
Manors, in Copyholds. Second, the Seigneurs have 
a right to demand an aveu or declaration of the 
exact state of the affairs of each of their dependent 
tenants, although this grievance in Jersey is lessened 
by the fact that, as all transfers of real and personal 
property are registered, a precise view of each 
native's property may be ascertained by any one who 
chooses to take the necessary trouble to do so. The 
third most prominent curiosity, among many others* 
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into which we do not purpose to enter, wonld be 
ludicrous and kughable in the extreme, were it not 
the badge of a yeiy low state of morals if erer the 
right had any practical significance whaterer. It is 
that locally termed the droit de jambage^ or, by 
Latin writers, the marcheta muUerium, and it means 
that the Seigneur claimed literally, and claims now 
by fiscal commutation, the right of primarily sleeping 
with the newly-made bride of his vassals. That is 
to say, with one leg out of bed — Whence the term 
jambage. We suppose that right has never been 
exercised since the days of record, for we find no 
authenticated instance by any law-writer, although 
the law of succession of one English couniy seems 
to refer to such a period, by decreeing that when 
a man dies intestate, his youngest son inherits, 
obviously suggesting that the wisdom of the eldest 
would be inadequate to decide its male patronage — 
always an indefinite question, if we may believe 
Shakspsbe. All these rights and customs had the 
Salic Law in view; the abnegation of which as 
regards the Sovereign of these realms has led to an 
amusing result. For know all men by these presents 
that when a tenant on the fief of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, Victoria, by the Grace, etc., etc., in 
Jersey, takes it into his head to take unto himself a 
wife, he pays, or causes to be paid, to Her Majesty 
aforesaid, the sum of three balance, current coin 
of the realm. And why ? To prevent our Sovereign 
Lady from taking advantage of her undoubted pre- 
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rogative of sleeping mth the blashing bride of 
Qoodman. Smith or Browk, as the case may be, on 
the wedding night I We much wonder if the most 
rabid writer on the " Divine Right" ever knew that 
he had this shaffc in his qniver to launch at the awe- 
stricken crowd. But, to '* cease our funning," we 
may observe that these privileges, suggested and 
formed on an essentially protective and military state 
of society, are totally opposed to present usages ; 
and as the pecuniary advantages of which by no 
means compensate for the trouble and odium of 
collection, they will, undoubtedly, by a gradual and 
equitable course of adjustment, cease to present 
comparisons unfavourable to the civilization and 
progress of a flourishing and intelligent people. 

It may be inferred that feudal rule was very soon 
found distasteful to the energetic and aspiring 
character of the Jerseymen, for a popular element 
presents itself in their domestic government from 
an indefinitely early period. When, or how it came 
to pass, that the Eoyal Court, as at present consti- 
tuted, was established, we fail to learn. Tradition 
takes us back to the reign of King John ; but as it 
is the fashion to fall back upon him in all indefinite 
questions, as the historic deluge of Jersey, that says 
little, and it is more likely, as before remarked, that 
his aim was rather to give form and authority to 
what already existed, than to originate a system, 
which, had it been for no other reason than its 
novelty, would undoubtedly have been obnoxious to 
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the Islanders, who have always been notable for 
their impatience of innoyation. 

The Govemment of the entire Channel Archipelago 
was formerly confided to one man, — a soldier, — ^who 
by the title of Warden or Keeper of the Norman 
Isles, combined in himself the chief military and 
judicial sway, and who delegated the latter, if not. 
both functions, in one of the two principal islands, 
to a Deputy. Sometime in the fourteenth century 
both Jersey and Guernsey were provided with 
separate Governors or Captains ; before which time 
the office of the Bailly, or Chief Civil Magistrate, 
was rendered entirely distinct from the military one, 
to which however it was made subordinate by being 
in viceregal appointment. This nomination, how- 
ever, was found a fertile source of abuse, and 
therefore in the reign of Henry VII., the Bailly as 
well as the Dean of the Island received their 
preferments from the Crown. The Governors, who 
for a long period were alternately resident or absen- 
tees, were sometimes Princes of the Blood Hoyal 
(for one of whom the Channel Islands with the Isle 
of Wight were amalgamated into a pseudo-kingdom) , 
sometimes hard-working soldiers, and sometimes 
Court favourites exercising no little personal influence 
among the people they governed, degenerated at 
length into mere sinecurists, having no interest in 
or for the Island, other than drawing the emoluments 
of their post. Therefore at the death of Lord 
Bbresford, who was the last Governor of Jersey, 
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tih^ office waa abolished, and all the responsible 
duty perfonned by the lieutenant-Govemor, who ief 
selected from the list of Majors -General, and who, 
taking charge of the Insnlar Militia, *^the regulars 
"who may be stationed in the Island, and the fortifi-* 
cations, is granted a negative and almost honorary 
jurisdictiye position in the Conrt and States. Here 
he remains, in social amity, personally respected, 
and with but few opportunitLes of embroilment with 
bis adopted compatriots, until death or promotion 
paves the way for his successor. 

At first the Bailly, who is at once the legislative 
and jurisdictive Chief of the Island, was as often an 
Englishman as a Jerseyman. But custom (although, 
we are assured, no more) has for a long period decreed 
he should be a native. The De Oabteret family, 
already spoken of, established so firm a hold on the 
gratitude of the EngUsh Crown, as to gain the suc^ 
cessive reversion of this office ; and from the time 
of Charles II., were in fiict hereditary, although 
non-resident, Baillies of the Island. Upon the 
recent extinction of their baronial house, the grant 
relapsed to the Crown, and the working head of 
the insular constitution again performed under a 
full title, the duties he had been accustomed to as 
Ldeut-Bailly ; while the latter nomination was con- 
ferred on a minor dignitary, who acts as the occasional 
looum-tenens of his priacipal. The Bailly is fre-^ 
quently, upon convenient occasion, di^^QiSed by the 
honour of knighUiood, 
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The Bojal Court of Jersey numbers, besides the 
BaiUy, twelre Jurats or Judges, a Solieitor and aa 
Attorney-General, a Vkomte or High Sheriff, and 
two deputies called DenonciateurSj a Greffiery or 
Recorder, and a staff of barristers, termed Adrocates, 
with their purveyors, **the DeviFs Own," here 
known as Ecrivains ; and this assembly has fall and 
entire control over the Hyes, liberties, and litigations 
of all residents within the Ishmd. Treason, and 
some other out-of-the-way cases that nerer oecor, 
are reserved for Imperial judgment ; but these 
excepted, the verdict of the court is final, unless by 
appeal to the Privy Covncil, a remedy which, from 
its expense and uncertainty, is seldom resorted to. 

The principal of the separate orders of cases inta 
which the labours of this body are divided is the 
Gour d^H&ritage^ which takes cognizance of all 
matters relating to the transler of real property. 
As the whole tendency of feudalism was to> exalt 
the value aoid consequenee of land and of its pro- 
prietor, the opening of the Term of this Court is 
attended with a certain amount of display. The 
Lieutenant- Governor (by the way, since there is no 
Gk)vemor, why shouM not the name and attributes 
be alike positive?) in uniform heads the proceedings ; 
and to the Bailly, as representing the Sovereign, 
come (or are supposed to come) the possessors of 
all fiefs held directly from the Crown, to do homage 
for their property. The Barristers renew their oaths 
of office, for fear their press of business last term 

E 2 
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m&j haye driyen their obligations from their minds. 
And the officers appointed as Curators of Crown 
property make a declaration of all accidents whereby 
the Soyereign may profit. This being done, the 
Qaeen stands a conyiyial dinner to the Court, and 
the persons aboye mentioned, at some hostelry of 
gastronomic fame, and the Ckmr d^Heritage is 
announced duly opened. Apropos of land, it may 
here be noted that eyery transfer, small or great, of 
real property, or of wheat-rents, (the local integer 
of the yalue of estates,) is effected by means of a 
contrcLct^ written on a slip of parchment, which is 
prepared with small cost, and duly '^ passed before'* 
and registered by the Court. These documents in 
an opulent and ancient family accumulate almost ad 
infinitum^ and form a most interesting (and before 
the age of Parochial Registers the only) record of 
its members and their doings. The second diyision 
of legal matters makes what is termed the Cour de 
CcUelf which embraces a broad extent of Criminal, 
Bankruptcy, and other cases. To these were added 
two minor subdivisions — the Cour de Billet and the 
Cour de Samedi, which last was an equiyalent to the 
old English Cour a Pied Poudre, being for the 
instant settlement of, pressing disputes and offences. 
But the recent establishment of a Petty Debts and 
a Police Court has superseded to an extent these 
classifications. 

Although in these slight sketches of the Consti- 
tution and laws of Jersey, critical, dogmatical, or 
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exhaustive comment wonld alike be unnecessary, un- 
interesting, and impertinent, yet some peculiarities 
as matters of curiosity may well be noticed. Pro- 
minent among these is the local law of Bankruptcy. 
When a man in Jersey, be he a gentleman or trader, 
finds he has outrun the constable, and cannot 
satisfy his creditors, he is obliged to make, as it is 
termed, cession. That is, he surrenders his assets 
of all kinds, and his creditors having proved their 
debts, are marshalled in the order of them. Then, 
the man whose claim is the most recent, is asked 
whether he will put himself in the position of the 
Bankrupt — ^take his estate and pay his debts. If he 
decline, or in local parlance, ** renounces," he is 
struck off the list, and gets nothing. After him 
comes the turn of the penultimate creditor, who has 
a better chance on account of the extinction of the 
claims of his predecessor. This is continued, until 
by the successive renunciations of various claimants, 
one can be found, who sees his way clear to pay 
himself and those whose debts are prior, in point of 
time, to his own. Dividends therefore, in the 
Anglican sense, are unknown, and the case of one 
or more of the most recent creditors is proportion- 
ately hard. The whole affair has a hit-or-miss air 
about it, which, although apparently framed on the 
Scriptural model of ** the first being last and the last 
first,'* would no doubt stink in the nostrils of a 
British Bankruptcy Commissioner. It is true, a 
law framed somewhat on the principles of the 
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English Bankmptcy Bill — ^not the bantling of die 
Ghajtoellob's, but the old one — ^has been introduced 
into Jersey, by one of its most cleyer financiers. 
But, if we maj judge from several examples of its 
working, the meshes are too large, and the scru- 
pulous or the unlucky creditor stands as good a 
chance of being ^'done^' as thoroughly under the 
provisions oi the new, as of those of the old system. 
There is another curious fact which must not 
escape comment, touching landed property and its 
inseparable adjunct, wheat-rents. If you, gentle 
tourist, blandished by the delights of living in 
Jersey and attracted by some sweet suburban villa, 
are asked in the most dulcet and persuasive tones to 
purchase it — our advice is curt but kindly — Don't. 
And for this simple reason, that you cannot buy any 
land out and out. On that to which the best possible 
title exists, there is always some portion of it mort- 
gaged, which you, however willing and able, cannot 
take up. This mortgage may have passed through 
innumerable hands, but in transfer, is always liable 
to the disabilities (future or past) of each of its 
various possessors. Therefore, if either of the 
ninety-nine former holders, or their heirs and assigns, 
of your land or of any dues or wheat-rents charge- 
able on it, come to grief, you will find yourself 
involved in troubles so complicated and so ramified 
as to puzzle the Sphinx herself to unravel. We are 
not at all sure we have put this Itisus legis clearly 
before our bewildered, and perhaps non-legal reader ; 
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but if not, our shortcomings must be attributed to 
our own hazy ideas on the subject ; a haze which an 
acquaintance with these things for some time hafi 
not enabled us to penetrate. It appears that legis* 
lation taking a similar form to that of the Lish 
Encumbered Estates Court, is wanted to render 
&eeholding in Jersey safe and simple. 







CHAPTEE V. 

WHICH IS LEGAL, POLITICAL, AH0 MtlKlCIPAL. 

It is the opinion of those best informed in Jersey 
legal antiquities that the Boyal Court, so far as civil 
cases are concerned, is but the representative of the 
feudal ones, of which we spoke in a former chapter. 
That there are no causes where the prerogatives of the 
Crown are not involved, but could be tried in the 
Court of a Fief to this day; and were this trial 
demanded by a tenant, the Seigneur could not 
legally refuse to grant it. However justice is not 
so speedy and cheap in the island that the natives 
can afford to dispense with the moral force of pub- 
licity and vice -regal authority, so that this private 
dispensation of justice has been unexercised from 
time immemorial. 

The insular judicature is, of course, supreme 
in felonies and matters affecting the life of the 
subject \ but this power has been for bo many 
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years unexercised, despite several atrocious cases 
of murder, as to bring abont a state of things vir- 
tually equivalent to an abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment. We are not at all blood-thirsty, personally 
speaking, and have not a single intention, present 
or remote, of taking the life of any of our fellow- 
creatures ; although if we had, we should certainly 
lay the theatre of our tragedy in Jersey, since the 
delicacy of defiling the hands of justice with blood, 
the diflSculty of finding a local Calcrapt to carry 
out the sentence, and the force of contrary prece- 
dents, add so powerfully to the usual glorious uncer- 
tainty of the law, as to raise the chances of the 
escape of the criminal a thousand to one. Not but 
what, until the present century, hanging was thought 
a laudable and valuable privilege, and as such very 
freely acted on ; and the whip and pillory which, 
with the gallows, were in full swing, carefully and 
parentally phlebotomized Caesarean evil-doers, until 
social progress and humanity united to abolish this 
trinity of terror. 

Jersey usage has consecrated an odd custom for 
the repair of injured reputations, feelings, and the 
like. If a man be aggrieved by injurious or scan- 
dalous reports, or a lady have her reputation fly- 
blown, he or she, by means of an Advocate, presents 
to the Court an elaborate document detailing these 
woes, and invariably winding up with a demand on 
the aggressor of five hundred pounds by way of 
salve. The Court as invariably orders that this 
Remonstrance be served on the party indicated, but 
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there the matter with equal inyariableness is es- 
topped, for we never heard of a verbal apology 
being gained by these means, far less a financial 
one. So it would appear that remonstrances in law 
are as ine£fectual as remonstrances in every-daj life, 
each failing to bring a recalcitrant neighbour to 
reason. 

Ordinary juries, as in England, consist of twelve 
members, but here on appeal, the case is re-heard 
by the Grand Jury which is composed of double that 
number; of which, to the extra comfort of the 
criminal, five dissentients can secure his acquittal. 

The methods of taking oath, and of condemning 
a criminal, are both strangely poetical here. No 
greasy Testament, as in England, is pressed to the 
unthinking lips of the witness, but decently repeating 
the formula prescribed, he solemnly lifts his right 
hand to heaven, as if calling upon God and man to 
take note of his truth. When called upon to meet 
his doom, the culprit kneels, and the Bailly and 
Jurats putting on their hats, the former pronounces 
capital sentence. This is a very antique Norman 
custom, and is evidently the root of the famous black 
cap, worn by English judges on similar occasions. 

Having thus glanced, most passingly, at some of 
the most salient memorabilia of the judicial constitu- 
tion of the Island, we pass on to its legislature. Ab 
initio there can be no doubt but that all the optimates 
patricB had a share in determining local procedure in 
matters appertaining to the general welfare of their 
native land. But in process of time, this Assembly, 
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known as the States of Jersey, was restricted to the 
Bailly, as President ; the Jurats ; the twelye Rectorn 
of Parishes ; the twelve Constables or Mayors of the 
same ; the Deputies, or miniature M.P.'s (posts 
recently established) ; the Crown Officers, who may 
speak and not yote ; the Greffier ; and the Vtcomtt 
who is permitted to look on, and — ** nothing more.*' 
The Jurats, it will be seen, enjoy a large monopoly 
of power, for they mainly assist in making the lawS) 
and then are omnipotent in applying them, and 
being elected for life, are practically independent of 
all pressure. These Jures JusticierSj Sworn Justiciers, 
or as they are now, and have for centuries, been 
termed (like the officials who levy the rate for 
repairing the Bomney marsh banks) Jurats, are of 
almost immemorial establishment in Jersey. The 
Jerseyman considers the election of, at once his 
Judge and his Legislator, to be the very palladium 
of his liberty. They are chosen indiscriminately 
from among men of good report throughout the 
Island, the only disqualification being the trades of 
a butcher, a baker, or a publican. It has been sug* 
gested that they formed at first, but a permanent 
and ever accessible jury, dependent for their direction 
in all legal matters on the Bailly, the only member 
of the Bench, of necessity, learned in the law ; but 
this position, if they ever filled it, has long been 
encroached on. They now assume the position of 
Judges, independent entirely of the Bailly, who has 
in the rare case of a tie of votes, the casting onei 
which he must give to one of the two divisional 
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although he may not, privately, agree with either. 
As the Rectors will be noticed more at length in onr 
sketch of things religious, we take notice next, of 
the twelve Constables. The term Constable is an 
excellent example of how a word, in process of time 
changes its OTiginal signification, and how it has, 
like a family or dynasty, its ups and downs in the 
world. In early times, espedally in France, it was 
one of very high honour, and now in Jersey, repre- 
sents an office of much trust and responsibility. But 
its ordinary acceptation is lowered to that lowest of 
b]1 low limbs of the law, a policeman. As an 
antithesis {to make for a moment a philological 
diversion) one may note the word Minister ; of course 
as every one knows, this has a servile derivation, and 
was used especially by Nonconformists in regard to 
l^ir teachers to express the humble and lowly 
character of their calling. But the word has now 
nothing derogatory in its application, and the most 
haughty personages in the realm are glorified by 
being Ministers — of the State. Well, the Jersey Con- 
stable is a man chosen by the Frincipauxj or rate- 
payers of his parish, for precisely the same reasons 
that lead to the selection of representative men all 
over the world, and their comparative purity every- 
where may be unerringly ascertained by gauging the 
mean state of political morality. Up to a very 
recent period, party spirit ran high in Jersey; 
Chariots and Magots, Eose and Laurel, had all the 
bitter and implacable signification of Wh^ and Tory ; 
families and friends were as much divided, public 
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progress as mnch impeded, and as mach bad blood 
and eyil speaking were engendered as has ever been 
known in England or America. Bat of late years, 
a change has come o'er the spirit of the Jersejman's 
political dream. It is true that newspapers still 
divide them into Reformers and Stickers-in-the- 
Mnd, it is true there are some illiberal and 
half-educated opposers of improvement, and some 
considerably "tall" talkers about Jersey nationality 
and perfidious Albion; but with all this, it is 
increasingly apparent that the mass, high and low, 
would be amply satisfied with a pure, even, and 
rapid flow of justice ; a fair and liberal form of 
legislature dictated by the requirements of the age ; 
and would leave undisturbed the frame-work of a 
constitution, dear to every lover of his country as a 
mark of its respectable antiquity, its self-goyernment, 
and its liberty. We must again revert to the ill- 
used object of our remarks, the Constable, from 
whom we are gossipingly meandering, to note that 
his influence for good or the contrary is considerable, 
that his term of office is triennial, which is rewarded 
in cases of good behaviour, by a re-election, and that 
in many instances, this office is a probation for the 
higher one of Jurat. He is assisted in his parish, 
and in matters of police, by subordinates termed 
Centeniers and Vingteniers, persons somewhat analo- 
gous to the efl*ete constable and headborough of 
English rural districts, and whose titles are derived 
from numerical domiciliary divisions of the parishes, 
now in that sense utterly meaningless. It may be 
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remarked that the post of Constable of St. Helier is 
one of considerable trust and importance, and is 
mnch coveted ; most, if not all, of the scenic and 
sanatory improvements in this flourishing town 
having emanated from these officials. The Crown 
Officers, being the Attorney -General and the 
Solicitor-General, are selected from the Advocates 
of the insular bar ; their salary is inconsiderable, 
but they are allowed to continue their own private 
practice, which is, as a rule, increased by their 
nomination. The Vicanite derives his name from an 
identical office in Norman jurisprudence, and is an 
equivalent to our High -Sheriff, only that his office 
is for life. Arrests and forced sales are made in his 
name, and he would have the same disagreeable 
duty to perform towards capitally-convicted criminals 
as his English brothers, were not this part of his 
functions a sinecure. In Jersey, this official is of 
much consequence, and his emoluments are valuable. 
The executive portion of his duties are carried out 
by his deputies, termed Denunciators, a term which, 
properly speaking, ought to be rendered EnuncxatorSj 
since they enunciate, or declare, the judgments of 
the Court. The Oreffier or Eecorder acts in this 
capacity both to the States and the Court, and is 
generally of superior attainments, learned in prece- 
dents, fully conversant with the Records of the 
Island, which are under his control, and is chosen 
either from the Advocates, or the Ecrivains who are 
the local Solicitors. 
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It is but within the last low years that Jersey has 
had the benefit of a salaried police. Before that 
time their duty was performed by the honorary 
police. But the rapidly increasing population d 
St. Helier, and the inability of the latter force to 
overawe or apprehend criminals, who for the most 
part, belong to the nomadic or alien residents, led 
to the establishment of a body of men after Sir 
Robert Peel's model. The Jersey " bluebottles " 
do not, howeyer, come up to the mark of their 
British confreres ; their number — ^ten — ^is miserably 
inadequate to their area of operation, their style and 
'' set up " is clumsy and rustic-looking, and with all 
the tendency of their order to be out of the way 
when wanted, and intrusive when unrequired, they 
possess none of the trimness nor esprit de corps oi 
OUT own metropolitan or provincial '* Bobby." A 
long study of their practice has convinced us that 
their duty mainly is, to smoke long pipes or cigars 
on the bench outside their Station ; to chat with 
their friends, when out for a stroll, (for they have no 
regular beat,) and to comport themselves convivially 
o^nights either individually or as a corporation, 
since they seem to eschew nocturnal perambulations, 
as being prejudicial to their health or morals. This 
light amount of work, and the respect they obtain 
from the local press, in whose columns they are 
always reverently denominated Mister, appear to 
render the career of a Jersey " peeler " rather the 
thing, and one which might be looked upon as 
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desirable by the cadets of a respectable bat numer^ 
oos familj. 

From beyond the memory of man, Jerseymen 
have always bad some judicial grievances to deplore, 
either the Governor rack-rented the people to 
destraction, or the Seigneurs cried havoc with their 
liberties and their time, or the Island was so rent by 
political faction, that the well-being of the crowd 
fell to the ground between the two stools of party — 
so much so, as to extort from a pious and peace- 
loving Pope a threat to the Jersey offenders of all 
sorts of horrors from St. Peter's bogie«shop for 
their fights and disagreements. It is a sad feature 
in the history of nationalities, small or great, that 
an excess of liberty, or rather a want of wholesome 
supervision, should always lead to a stoppage of 
popular progress and a waste of the public time, 
through the impatience of each member of the body 
politic to submit even to a necessary control, or a 
subordination of one of its portions to the necessity 
of the whole. But many, and the most serious of 
these evils, have worked their own cure, and the 
same happy indifference to faction seems now as 
prevalent here as in England. The legislative por- 
tion of the executive, or the States, invigorated by 
a new popular element, the Deputies, has shown a 
strong tendency to keep pace with the times, as 
several recent and most useful enactments, such as 
the Laws for the opening of the Bar, the Transfer 
of Keal Property, the ** Limited Liability Act,'* 
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and the repeal of proliibitorj laws respecting French 
produce, sufficiently show. But the sore place lies, 
it appears, judicially, and there is no doubt that 
trenchant and thorough reform is needed in the 
administration of justice generally, its tardiness 
and indecision done away with, and an inyariable 
respect and awe engendered both in officials and the 
public for the Law itself and those that administer 
it. The English Goyemment has, all along, 
endeayoured to enact a paternal part in this matter : 
firstly, by Justices- Itinerant, and subsequently by 
Boyal Commissioners, — ^men considered best fitted 
by their position and learning to point out certain 
shortcomings and suggest panaceas, and who haye 
been despatched to the Island, to work out solutions 
to the problems that haye from time to time called 
for interference. But this has been to little purpose. 
The old-school Jerseymen resent the interference of 
the British Parliament in toto, and are inclined to 
deny its power either in suggestion or coercion. As 
to the latter, this need neyer be feared, for while 
the erroneous impression remains stereotyped in the 
English official mind that the Jerseyman is ready, 
on the first real or supposed infraction of his 
priyileges, to throw himself into the arms of the 
F ench, nothing will eyer be done to offend in the 
least, a portion of the British Kingdom, whose 
people are supposed to hold such weathercock tenets. 
To those who haye the most superficial acquaintance 
with the Jersey character, it need not be said that 
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the supposed pro-Gallic tendencies of this people are 
entirely imaginary. Their abstract love and respect 
for England, although perhaps purely sentimental, 
is heightened to the utmost by the consciousness of 
the solid advantages they derive from connection 
with that country. Their privileges, which have 
been derived from their own staunch and loyal con- 
duct to our Crown and Elings ; their immunity from 
taxes ; their religion ; and their commercial advan- 
tages, form a tie too strong to be severed by either 
the blustering demagogue, or even by the destruction 
of their own deeply-rooted distaste of French rule^ 
So &om the position taken by English Statesmen, 
and from the oft-recorded repugnance of the natives 
to any innovation from without in their laws and 
government, it may be supposed that nothing but 
time, travel, and the gradual absorption of the 
native element into the stereotyped variorum Briton, 
will be able to make any radical changes in the time- 
honoured institutions of this self-contained little 
State. 

The basis of the laws of Jersey is the Grand 
Costumier of Normandy, to which are added, scraps 
of English and modem French legislation, and, 
lastly and perniciously, precedents. A friend of 
ours, son of one of the greatest of our poets, who 
has lately taken service under Government, was 
questioned by us some few nights ago. as to what 
was the beau ideal of a modern bureaucrat of high 
stamp. "Why,** said he, *' a certain amount of 

F 
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tact, of course ; a knowledge of Imman natnre, to 
work his subs to effect ; and most of all, a knadc of 
finding a precedent, rightly or wrongly, for all he 
wants to do." Now, the knack of finding prece- 
dents, rightly or wrongly, is a sind qud nan with a 
Jersey barrister, and many a cause is thus lost and 
won through the wire-drawing of Counsel. A com- 
pact and manageable and a recognised Code has 
long been a desideratum in Jersey. Some two 
centuries ago, the Jurats were inyited by Goyemment 
to draw up one ; but they, appalled by the magnitude 
of the task, managed to evade it. In 1771, it is 
true, a certain collection of laws and customs drawn 
np by the principal lawyers of Jersey, received the 
sanction of Goyemment ; but the men employed on 
it were not up to their work, and in addition to its 
errors of omissions and of comprehensiyeness, some 
of its articles proyed so faulty, as to call for subse- 
quent formal appeal. Several insular jurisconsults 
have made the legal system of their Islands the 
subject of study and comment ; and among these, 
Philip Le Geyt, sometime Lieutenant-Bailly, is 
by far the most prominent. His writings were 
posthumously printed at the public expense, and are 
very frequently referred to ; but, lacking Imperial 
sanction and recent amplification and modification, 
they fail to exercise the salutary effect that they then 
would have. But perhaps in the good time coming 
some insular Napoleok may arise, to send down his 
name adorned with the gratitude of posterity and 
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honoured by being linked to the elements of the 
Jersey legal chaos, which, under his treatmenty will 
assume a pleasant form of comprehensiveness that 
even those who run may refad. 



CHAPTER VI. 

>VHICH IS ECCLESIASTICALLY HISTORICAL. 

" In the good old times," when there were no 
heresies and schisms; before forms and sorts of 
reUgion were as varied and numerous as the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air; when the 
Sovereign Pontiff really ruled the lives and con- 
sciences of Europe; before piety had betaken to 
itself white chokers, snuffing, and cleanliness ; when 
Luther had not arisen to play " Aunt Sally'' with 
the Executors of St. Peter; when Dissenters and 
Free-thinkers were alike in embryo, then Jersey of 
' course followed suit, and was Eoman Catholic in 
feeling and in practice. 

And very fervent in, and very generous to, their 
Church were the old Jerseymen, as numberless grants 
of land, of money, and in kind, testify. They gave 
oUtSj or funded wheat-rents for prayers to be said 
for the repose of their wearied souls ; and they gave 
also to the Tresora of their Churches, in order to be 
buried within their saintly precincts. The former 
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sonrce of wealth fell, like most of the good things of 
Mother Church, into lay hands at the Reformation ; 
but the latter still performs the useful task of re-^ 
pairing the Churches^ and thus saves the happy 
natives from that abhorred conscience-tax — Church 
Bates. These pious feelings can easily be under- 
stood ; for, as we previously submitted, the Norman 
character contains, of all nationalities, the most 
numerous elements of religious and superstitious 
sentiment. We, Great Britons, most solid of all 
intangibilities — for as the poet sings, is not — 

"A trae-bom Euglishman^-a contradiction, 
In &ct, a fEillacy — in truth, a fiction. 
A character invented to express* 
A man akin to all the universe f*— 

we see this element peeping out at all points even 
in this common-place and work-a-day nineteenth 
century. It is the circulation of our old Norman 
blood that gives us Exeter- HaU, Shaftesbury, May- 
meetings, and love-feasts ; and we are not sure that 
its traces may not lurk in Spirit-Rapping, Electro- 
Biology, and Table-Tuming. Of course, here as 
elsewhere, wherever our mother-tongue is spoken, 
you never spoke to a man above the rank of a 
crossing-sweeper, but that, upon question of ex- 
traction, he is anxious to take oath and make affidavit 
that his ancestor " came over with the Conqueror" — 
and one invariably concedes the point. We are 
rather inclined to think, however, that proofs stronger 
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than this polite fiction exist that at least a dash of 
Nenstrian blood may be found in all the sorts and 
conditions of men who invent and follow a Spuroeoi^ ^ 
a Chadbakd, or a Stiooiks. 

The regular Becords of the Royal Court prior to 
the sixteenth century have been destroyed, and almost 
all those prior to that date preserved in the neigh- 
bouring towns of Normandy and Britany touching 
the Island, relate to the claims, awards, and law- 
suits of ecclesiastics, relative to the large landed 
property they once held. The Monks of Mont St. 
Michel and the Abbesses of Caen were great folk 
in Jersey, and were formidable alike for their pos- 
sessions and influence. It is a strange fact that 
when Normandy ceased to belong to England, our 
Kings permitted the French Bishop of Coutances 
still to hold priestly sway in the Islands; and a 
stranger, that even Edward VI. confirmed that 
authority. But the consolidation of the Protestant 
faith ended this anomaly, and the group was handed 
over first to the paternal care of the Bishops of 
Salisbury, and subsequently and finally, to those of 
Winchester. It seems curious that, notwithstand- 
ing the anxiety the French ever betrayed to obtain 
possession of the Channel Archipelago, they never 
used the Church as a political engine to that end. 
When we think that all the presentations were in 
Norman and consequently in French hands, that a 
large number of the officiating and resident clergy 
were aliens, that public opinion was wont slavishly 
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to follow clerical direction, it seems little less than a 
miracle that these influences were never used nefa- 
riously : and still it appears that these means were 
not taken advantage of. The English diocesans of 
late years have paid a triennial visit to Jersey for 
the purpose of confirming catechumens, and for 
purposes of consecration. Their authority would 
seem to extend, in reality, no further; for the hest 
writers on this point agree that the Bishop of 
Winchester can legally be nothing more than a 
mere judge in appeal, and that the Dean of the 
Island is only prevented by some monarchical whim 
of James I., from acting and being the Suffragan 
in his Deanery. 

Jerseymen, like the rest of their compatriots, went 
through the usual oscillations at the time of the 
Reformation. They were reformed to order, under 
Henry VIII., then returned to their old belief under 
Mary, and finally changed again when Elizabeth 
made up her mind (all things considered) to be a 
Protestant. But although they obeyed the law, as 
all good people should, it may fairly be inferred that 
their hearts were not really moved in favour of the 
new doctrines, until by reason of the same change 
of faith that partially occurred in France, and wholly 
so in Geneva, a number of foreign pastors took 
refuge in the Island. Coming liither with great 
zeal for their newly-adopted tenets, with a far larger 
display of eloquence and earnestness than had been 
exercised by their predecessors the monks, they 
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speedily eradicated all tendency to Bomanism in the 
natives ; and so effectually did they do their work, 
that there exists no one example of a Jerscyman, pir 
et simple, ever afterwards professing these doctrines. 
At this period, too, the Pouletts, of the noble ' 
English family of that name, were all-powerful in 
Jersey. The offices of Governor, BaiDy, and Dean 
were held by them ; and although one was the last 
Roman Catholic Dean of the Island, it is clear that 
the family generally held Puritan principles. To 
give effect to these principles, therefore, a Synod, 
composed chiefly of foreign ministers, was held at 
Guernsey. The Governors of Jersey and Guernsey, 
who had an eye to the emoluments of the Deaneries, 
agreed to the suppression of these offices, and rules 
were framed and signed to govern ecclesiastical pro- 
cedure in both Islands. These rules were opposed 
to the more moderate and less trenchant measures 
adopted by our English Reformers, and leaned 
rather towards Calvinism and Presbyterianism. 
Although Elizabeth, to some extent, demurred at 
this, yet favoured by the ruling power, the Pouletts, 
the new party secured the most important Church- 
that of St. Holier, where it had everything its own 
Way. But all this was caviare to the orthodox and 
orderly mind of James I., so he appointed Sir John 
Peyton, a precise and courtly Churchman, to super- 
intend the bringing back of the stray Jerseymeri 
into the fold of the Church of England. This he 
succeeded outwardly in doing, so that from this 
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period to the days of Whitefield and Wesley all 
frequented the Established Qlhnrches. These, how^ 
ever, still retained strong marks of their Presbyterian 
leaven ; the clergymen abjured gown and surplice, 
the clerk read the lessons, the altar forsook the east 
window, and the congregation stood to receive the 
Holy Sacrament. Moreover, when the doctrines of 
dissent were promulgated, the old spirit of Koncon- 
formity awoke, seceders from the Church were many, 
and at this time almost every one of the numerous 
sects extant in England are represented here, are 
ministered to in many cases in both languages, and 
form collectively a lar larger portion of the commu- 
nity than that still adherent to the Church ''as by 
law established." 

The Dean, who is chosen from among the twelve 
Hectors of parishes, holds his office by Patent from 
the Crown, has the great tithes of St. Saviour's 
Parish for emolument, and is chief of the Ecclesias- 
tical Court of the Island. This Court numbers 
among its members, the eleven other Hectors, as 
Assessors, a Proctor, an Advocate, and a Chreffier 
and his Deputy. Formerly, both before and after 
the Heformation, this tribunal exercised an influence 
almost Inquisitorial over the morals and behaviour 
of the people. Its records give a very curious in- 
sight into the manners and customs of the Jersey 
people of the olden time. Neglect of attendance at 
Church, calumniation, ''anticipating the benedic- 
tion " (which was the mediaeval phrasing of what is 
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now termed, with more suayity, taking a lady nnder 
one's protection, and whicli was a little weakness 
mncli affected by onr forefathers), and sundry other 
breaches of public and priyate morality fell under its 
cognizance. Penance, with sheet and candle, was 
not unfrequent, and formed, with many other moral 
and coercive punishments, the means by which the 
clergy endeavoured to restrain their flock within the 
narrow path. At the present time, notwithstanding 
the large area of subjects placed under the cognizance 
of this Court, by the twenty-second article of the 
Canons of James I., its duties embrace few subjects 
more important than swearing in a Churchwarden 
or the like. 

In the days of Eoman Catholicism, the advowsons 
and great tithes of the parishes belonged to various 
Norman Abbots, to whose religious houses the insular 
ones formed subordinate cells. Both at the Eeforma- 
tion were, in accordance with the grab-all polity of 
Henry VIII., kindly taken charge of by the Crown. 
By the intrigues of those then holding the office, the 
former were placed in the nomination of the Governor, 
while the latter formed a very seasonable augmenta- 
tion of his income. Thus the stipends of the Hectors, 
who, looked at in this light, are merely the incum- 
bents of rectories, of which the Crown is the lay 
impropriator, are cut down to the lesser tithes, which 
were originally given to their Eomanist predecessors 
who held their preferments merely as curates, or 
servitors at the altar. Their incomes, therefore, are 
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istrikingly inadequate to tHe rank and duties of the 
livings. This was so strongly felt by the natives, 
that for a very long period after the Beformation 
many of the benefices lacked local candidates, and 
were filled by French mod other foreigners, who, as 
refugees, found any addition to their slender means 
welcome. The natives sought careers more conso- 
nant with their energies and ambition, and when 
disposed to go in for religious honours, sought them 
in the church of the mother-country, where several 
of them rose to high stations. The insular rectors 
demanded further indemnity by means of the fund 
known as Queen Anne's Bounty, but in this endea- 
vour they were unsuccessful. But, now the office of 
Govemor-in- Chief is abolished, and the handsome 
income thereto attached is absorbed by the Crown, 
it does not seem unlikely that a firm and united 
coalition of the local clergy to that end, would secure 
to them the reasonable boon of the enjoyment of their 
fair rights — ^the great tithes of the island. 

Jersey was sufficiently taken care of, it would 
appear, by its Romanist pastors and masters. It 
will surprise the tourist as he wanders through the 
flourishing and busy town of St. Helier, and sees 
the modest fa9ades of churches and chapels appear- 
ing at every turn, to be told that some four or five 
centuries ago, with a population that it would be a 
farce to tabulate against the result of last year's 
Census, the Island was very nearly as well, if not 
better, off in religious edifices than it is to-day. 
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Althongb, reckoning a synagogue, there are now as 
many as seyenty-three places of worship in Jersey, 
giving an average of six and one-twelfth to each 
parish. Traces of above fifty have been found by a 
local antiquary divided into priories, seigneurial and 
rural chapels. Then, each of the superior Manors had 
a private Chapel attached to the house, and others 
were dotted about the country in rural and sequestered 
nooks, or perched on some eminence near the sea, 
where the fisherman could pray on his departure, 
and offer up thanks on his return for a successful 
voyage. We may imagine these structures to have 
been of miich earlier date than the parish chnrches 
that superseded them, and adapted to the most 
primitive style of worship; unfortunately for the 
antiquary, there is but one of them standing and 
untransmogrified. The rest are either in ruins, 
utterly demolished, or used as bams, stables, and 
the like — 

"To what base uses may we oome^ Horatio !" 

This, the only one that is anything like statu quOj 
is in the churchyard of St. Brelade, and is termed 
La Chapelle es Pecheurs, just overlooking a little 
oasis veiled by some weather-beaten trees from the 
ocean, and which — looked at from the Sands, gives 
one a good example of the odd mixture of stony 
sterility and fecund fertility that arises from the 
face-to-face encounter of Neptune with the kindly 
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Bjlyan deities that take charge of the teeming soil 
of Jersey. This chapel heing a mi generis deserves 
better treatment from the hands of the old harridan 
who extorts a fee for its exhibition, and from the 
parochial authorities. But with the unworthy apathy 
that characterizes the local powers that be, in all 
matters of taste and antiquity, this interesting relic 
of the past has been suffered to be robbed of all the 
little church furniture it may hare possessed — ^to be 
encumbered with old ladders, fagots, and bean- 
sticks, — a crab pot, and a maimed three-legged 
stool — ^while this still life is enlivened by some lively 
bantams and a motherly cat, in the straw — ^in more 
senses than one. These slight drawbacks very 
naturally debar the connoisseur from forming any 
accurate judgment touching the possible pristine 
condition of the place. One sees between the 
interstices of the lumber, relics of what may have 
been mural paintings in distemper. An ingenious 
writer has discovered Herod and various other 
Biblical personages depicted there. To our eyes, 
though, either by fui-ther dilapidation or from want 
of light, the walls looked merely as though some 
careful workman had tried his brushes before 
^^ priming '* the pews in the adjoining church. But 
if the colour that remains is truly a portion of the 
original fresco, we should advise Dyce, Maclise, 
and other of their pictorial brethren to go and have 
a look at it before going on with their unhappy 
efforts to perpetuate their wall-paintings in the 
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House of Lords, whicli even now are in an advanced 
state of "peel." The ontward seeming of this 
modest place of worship is much like a large, 
substantial English barn, with four perfectly 
straight walls and a high pitched roof. It is how- 
ever very unlikely that it possesses the almost 
fabulous age some would assign it, and is no doubt 
a re-erection at no very distant period on the site of 
a much older building. 

The parish churches have absolutely nothing but 
their Services to repay the trouble of entering them; 
the same may be said of the various meeting-houses 
in the Island. A sad lack of the sense of the 
beautifal is apparent in all. The churches are solid 
— ^very solid, and having no wooden ornamentation 
have a very unalterable and eternal sort of look. 
They are garnished with good roomy pews invaluable 
for naps ; a few passable monuments here and there, 
and with indifferent pulpits topped with a sounding 
board to aid weak lungs. No stained glass, no 
ornaments of any kind are to be seen, for the insular 
clergy seem quite of the so-termed Evangelical 
school, and abhor these vanities as much as choral 
services and preaching in surplices. But all the 
ancient ones are prettily placed, for the monks of 
old always had an eye for sites, and one, thoughtfully 
inclined, may pass many a profitably pensive half- 
hour in their churchyards. There lie all who have 
made their native land what it is. As everywhere 
else, good deeds, old names, riches and poverty, 
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enyy, hatred and malice, all of good, all of eyil, sleep 
peacefully here — 

" The breezy call of incenBe-breathing morn, 
The swallows twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed." 

French, in the pulpit as in the forum, continues to 
be the staple tongue here ; but in most of the more 
remote parishes there are occasional services in 
English, and frequent ones in those mainly populated 
by British Eesidents. The beneficed clergymen, 
who are now inyariably natives, graduate in English 
Universities, and are equally apt in bolJi languages ;. 
besides which, all proprietary Chapels of Ease (with 
one exception) are attended by the English, or those- 
who understand it. 

As a sort of tag or pendant to the purely legal 
curiosities that are instanced in a previous chapter^ 
we add one more, equally, if not even more peculiar 
than these, and which comes, by right, under the 
heading of our present article. If any one in Jersey 
is sufficiently unfortunate or naughty to beget chil- 
dren when in a state of celibacy — (a thing one ought 
never to do, of course, only accidents mil sometimes 
happen in the best regulated families) — and if the 
father thereof consents at any future time to make 
** an honest woman** of the mother, the children 
may be legitimized in the eye of the law by standing 
between their parents at the celebration of the 
marriage. A mighty convenient plan for hot- 
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blooded and repentant folk, all will agree ; and, 
without deciding on its propriety, we must candidly, 
admit it may save a vast amount of pother. Had 
this law effect in England, — ^where it was once pro- 
posed, and met from the right-minded barons the 
famous dictum, Nolumus leges Anglice mutari — 
Berkeley Castle would not have wanted a baronial 
owner, and the Earldom of Fitzwilliam would not 
now be suh silentio. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

WHICH IS SOCIAL. 



In the days of chiralry , whatever these were, Jersey 
society was undoubtedly exclusive. The few families 
who held their estates by gift of the Crown, of course 
looked on their less fortunate neighbours with hau- 
teur and superciHousness. There was then a very 
wide gulf fixed between the nobles and the vassals ; 
for no middle class existed, as a fusing medium 
between the two, and as a link which welds the 
highest to the lowest, in an adamantine chain. 

As the system of nobility engendered by the 
Normans was adopted throughout France, and con- 
tinued there in force imtil the great crash of the 
aristocracy in 1789 ; as it had force in Jersey, on a 
minor scale, and as it differed very considerably from 
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our own notions on these matters, it may not be 
amiss to say a word or two on it here by way of 
preface — to look on that picture of ancient days and 
then on this of those in which we live, while we 
shall leave our readers to draw their own moral, and 

— "Bless'tbe fate that haply cast 
Them in these modem times/' 

Nobility drew, nnder feudalism, all its rank, privi- 
leges, and its titles from the land. The Bang was 
supposed to be the universal and the only real owner 
of estates within his dominions; he led his own 
armies to battle; and he rewarded his successful, 
captains with lands, who, in virtue of them, were 
endowed with a certain amoimt of authority and 
privilege, and which carried with them corresponding 
obligations and duties. The noble estates were not 
always hereditary, but were given by the Sovereign 
to those who served him best. This was the summit 
of Statecraft ; because the nobles then, always 
diluted with a continually novel element, turned to 
their ruler as the only one from whom all blessings 
flowed, and were never likely to confederate, as an 
opposing farce, against that benefactor, who held their 
lives as well as their property in his hand. But 
the usurping Founder of a French dynasty saw fit 
to inaugurate a new state of things, and he made 
nobility hereditary, in order to secure the hereditary 
support of his courtiers, for his successors. This 
did away to a great extent, with the necessity of the 
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qoalifications that before secured command and pre- 
eminence in all the primary movements that have 
heralded the yarious cycles of civilization the world 
has known. In an original state, man instinctively 
chooses his leaders for strength, courage, skill and 
address ; but the order once made permanent, those 
of its members who possess these qualifications must 
needs be exceptional, save on the rare occasions of the 
admission of a talented plebeian to its rank and privi- 
leges. We know full well what sort of son a wise 
man begets — and thus, unless Society be highly and 
unhealthily artificial, its nobles act rather as a dead- 
weight than otherwise in the scale. The watchword 
of every people must be progression, and it is equally 
certain that nobility, having drawn the highest social 
prizes, should look with jealousy on everything likely 
to lessen their importance, their power, and their 
exclusiveness. 

Perhaps the Baron may be looked upon as the 
integer of nobility, since his title would appear to 
be derived from a tenure of land; but other and 
higher denominations were gained subsequently by 
the duties of their holders : thus we have a Duke, 
signifying a leader or general ; a Count or Earl, the 
commander of a county; a Viscount, his deputy, 
with others. In France mere titles of nobility did 
not carry with them the legislative weight they have 
in this country ; they were very numerous ; they 
were saleable ; they were often aflfectedly ignored in 
conversation and allusion ; and they were not at all 
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necessary to constil/ate, de factOy the rigbt to be 
esteemed noble. Thus iiie most remote descendants, 
^ad mJinUum, of a nobleman were, like tbdr ancestor, 
<xf the privilegfed class ; and as thej were naturally 
often very poor as well as proud, and as trade was 
•supposed to bare a narootic effect on their rank — ^as 
Ibbey phrased it — la noMesBe dort — a law was recog- 
nised in Fraooe that maritime adyenture was not 
incompatible Tdth the dignity of nobility, — and on 
•this point our readers will recollect Sterke's beau* 
tiful tale of the old Marquis giving up his sword 
before he set about renoyating the fallen fortunes of 
fais bouse. At alley^ats this was a much preferable 
plan to the one adopted in Germany, where the 
junior scions of the innumerable Counts and Barons, 
who all of them xnhmted landless and empty titles, 
not to tba third and fourtii, but to the ninety-mnth 
generation, and who, to support them, started 
countless Joint-stoick Burglary Associations, the 
heads of which firms are better known as iiie Robber 
Chiefs of the !Rhine, and whose chief offices, now 
happily in ruins, garnish the hiU tops of that charm* 
ing jdyer, and giye us a hint of another piquant 
ii^redient in the amenities of the good old times. 
Thus in France^ as on the Continent generally, there 
iFcre but two classes — noblesse and roturter. There, 
as well as here, the 'Gentle man included eyery 
member of the dominant class, from the King to his 
poorest subject, wliose birth entitled him to the 
name, smd this title was at once the jdghest as well 
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a«i the most common stamp of nobility. But the 
eyils brought upon France bj an utter separation of 
these two orders, having neither sympathy vrith, nor 
love for, each other, was spared to England by the 
gradual creation of the great Middle Glass ; re- 
cruited alike from the juniors of the most noble of 
our houses, from the squirearchy, and from all those, 
no matter whence sprung, whose deeds in arms, 
in arts, or by the commoner but not less useful attri* 
butes of industry and perseverance, entitle them to 
a place in its ranks ; and which order, as a whole, 
forms at once the pride, the strength, and the glory 
of our dear Father-land ! 

This effort having exhausted all our powers of 
declamation this hot weather, let us return whence 
we came — ^to wit, to Jersey ; where we shall notice 
that although from the smallness of the Island ; 
from the inveterate and perhaps unavoidable habit 
of the natives of marrying ^* in and in ;*^ and from 
their limpet-like custom of sticking hard and fast to 
their place of engendure (fostered by the law of 
gavelkind, giving to each member of a family an 
interest in the soil), names and families are still 
found there, whose representatives figured in King 
Edward's Rent KoU of 1331 ; yet it must not be 
supposed they all held equal rank. Far from it. 
Those who were not the lucky possessors of the 
greater fiefs were looked upon as inferior clay, and 
treated accordingly. We do not learn that the 
Jerseymen ever enacted the farce their neighbours 
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of Guernsey indnlged in, by diyiding themselves 
into classes that are temed Sixties and Forties, and 
which are as absurd and inconyenient as the castes 
of Pandy Hindoostan, but they certainly obseired 
social distinctions with some rigour. We observe 
so late as 1636, a law touching the dress of the 
lower classes, and we may infer that etiquette went 
far beyond sumptuary laws in observing division of 
rank. The tenants of Fiefs-Haubert were styled 
Nobleshommes ; Jurats of the Court, Honnestes 
Hommes ; then came Messieurs and Mattres, while 
plain Pierre or Jacques brought up the rear of the 
procession. Ecuyer and Gent, are still carefully 
distinctive titles in legal documents. 

But with this parade, manner and habits must 
have been, for a very long time, of the most primitive 
order. The upper classes formed their estates whence 
they derived their incomes, and the lower lived 
principally by the produce of knitting, which, before 
the days of machinery, was known throughout 
England. Few, very few, of the Islanders ever visited 
England, and their ways imbibed a necessary rust 
in consequence. A letter in the Harleian Collection 
says that in the seventeenth century "the people 
retained the same garb as their ancestors wore in 
the days of Hugh Capet or King Pippin. Each 
man religiously preserving his vast blue trunk hose, 
and a coat almost like a Dutch fro^s vest, or one of 
your waterman's Uveries. Nor are the women 
behindhand with them, in their hospital gowns of 
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the same colour, wooden sandals, wMte stockings 
and red petticoats. Both sexes on festive occasions 
weare large ruflfs" (a relic of Elizabeth's days), 
"and the women instead of hats, turn up their 
hair: the more genteel in a sort of cabbage-net." 
(So we see that the red petticoat and hair-net in 
which our present hellea so universally indulge, are 
but a mere plagiarism of the fashionable Jersey 
ladies of two hundred years ago). But down to the 
present century, the farthingale and petticoat, and 
the short vest of the Stuart era, were both in vogue 
in Jersey among the lower classes. 

The first events that polished up the manners and 
the dresses of the natives, were the frequent visits 
that their neighbours, the French, made them, in 
the shape of political or religious refugees. It is 
true that the tours that Charles II. made to the 
Island inculcated new ideas in the way of etiquette 
and fashion, although these were not so radical as 
they might have been, had not Charles, as well as 
most of his courtiers, been very ** hard up," conse- 
quently not able to shine so brightly as they could 
have wished, in cavalier vanities of dress and 
equipment. But the French element, which had 
commenced to leaven Jersey from the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew downwards, was not suflGiciently 
strong to cause any notable effect until the Eevolu- 
tion of 1789. Then nobles, lay and ecclesiastical, 
flocked to the Island, bringing with them money and 
servitors in abundance, rich clothing and luxuries, 
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which no doubt acted, like the knife of the oyster- 
eater, in ^' astonishing the natives*' no little. Their 
French and their manners improved apace, under 
the influence of such a crowd of '^ distingoished 
foreigners,'* by whose wants was first given that 
impetus in the minds of Jerseymen for the pursuit 
of commerce, in which they have since become 
successful and ardent devotees. The insular gentry 
cultivated the belles lettres, visited the continent 
habitually, and adopted the courtly tone and manners 
at one time thought to be indigenous to the inha- 
bitants of la belle France. 

But the great benefactor to Jersey only began his 
reign in the third decade of this present century* 
For, from the time when Watt's inimitable inven- 
tion, the steam-engine, brought the Island to 
within a stone's throw of England, its commercial 
aggrandisement and its prosperity may fairly be said 
to date. Before this, intercourse with the mother 
country was very precarious, irregular, and uncer- 
tain. In war time, week after week passed away 
without letters, and without news. The small 
sailing vessels which plied between Jersey and the 
nearer ports of this country were at the mercy of 
every contrary wind ; and one gentleman, now 
living, relates that when a boy at school at Win- 
chester, he was so long delayed by adverse weather, 
that on his arrival at home he found his holidays 
had already lapsed a week. English residents at 
that time were very few ; for although Uving and 
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houde-rent were of the most moderate, yet these 
were dearlj purcliased by a total wont of all amnse- 
mentSy by nn abnegation of tke mother tongue, and 
by a great lack of genial society. These yisitors,. 
too, were not much affected by the local gentry; for 
many of them, like Babrington, the witty pick^ 
pocket, had ^' left their coantiy for their country's 
good." There was either some little speck on their 
moral character, or something had happened in their 
native spots to cause them to haye ^^ gone away 
and left no address^" as the Postal Authorities 
phrase it. Of course, there were many honourable 
exceptions to these in retired officers of the different 
branches of our Bervice, but they were bo few in 
number as to form no important item in the order 
of society. 

But when once steamers regularly visited the 
Island, a change very quickly became perceptible. 
It is strange but true that the natives looked on the 
influx of strangers with considerable jealousy; » 
feeling which sometimes even now finds expression. 
Innovation had been commenced by an energetic 
Lieutenant- Gkxvemor, who did away with the old 
and very curious byways that formerly did duty for 
highways all over the place, and by substituting for 
them fine, wide, and tolerably level military roads, 
opened up the whole of the Island for the purposes 
of business and pleasure. 

The Island, indeed, possesses so many advantages, 
not only for the visitor, but for the resident, that 
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one cannot wonder the aliens far surpass the natives 
in number. These advantages may be briefly 
summed up in a beautiful climate, moderation of 
prices in house-rent, in articles of consumption 
and clothing, in education, and in good medical 
advice. Besides which, with the proper introduc- 
tions, one can ensure a circle of congenial society, 
superior to that found in most country towns in 
England, increased in charm by an absence of that 
prying curiosity and scandal, so often the bane of 
these places. Apropos of coming to the Island, one 
curious little feature must give an excuse for a note. 
However high or however humble you may be, 
visitor, be you male or female, the newly-arrived 
Governor or the commercial Binks, you will be sure 
to see your name blazoned as a passenger by such 
and such a steamboat, in the next day*s papers. 
And this because the Governor in olden times had 
the right to know your name and business, and to 
forbid the island to any he might suspect as foes or 
spies. This rule, like many laws in our Statute 
Book, was obsolete and in abeyance ; but that it had 
not lapsed was proved by the fact of the penultimate 
Governor kicking out of the Island, with some 
rashness and with very bad taste, Victor Hugo 
and a dozen or so of hot-headed and equally 
rash foreigners, who had made ''much ado about 
nothing,*' by intemperately defending themselves 
from a crime they were never charged with. 

Building, which was heretofore of the most Titanic 
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and primitiYe order, soon brought St. Helier from 
the appearance of a fishing village to that of a 
flourishing town. Farm-houses, with courts and 
offices, no longer were in vogue, but gave place to 
whole streets, terraces, and crescents, built after 
the most approved sea-side lath-and-plaster fashion. 
Then Guides were written to tell the innocent British 
of the unexplored beauties of an island so close to 
them, and shops became gay and attractive, and 
libraries, reading-rooms, and hotels decorated St. 
Helier for the delectation of visitors. The conclu- 
sion of the French war had thrown numberless 
officers out of active employment, and these, with 
the large class of our countrymen whose means are 
limited, and whose prolificacy seems in an inverse 
ratio to their incomes, made Jersey their resting 
place. 

The country people, as well as those of the town^ 
began to be more an fait in their English, and ceased 
to meet the explorer with vacant stares in reply to 
any remarks made in any other tongue save their 
own^a^ow. A^set of shipowners had arisen who 
were fast acquiring wealth and importance in trading 
to Newfoundland, and other ports of all countries, 
and who, with importing merchants, were making 
Jersey a world-known name for enterprise and com- 
mercial speculation. 

As steam navigation increased in convenience and 
speed, Jersey became the fashionable summer resort 
of a vast number of those of our own countrymen 
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who find themselyes with a fortnight and ten pounds 
to spend, and who, by coming hitber^ enjoy a 
thorough change o£ scenery, curious manners and 
customs, a fine air^ amusementa of a varied class, 
and all with the comfort of hearing one^s natite 
tongue. Yachtsmen, their families and friends, are 
also frequent visitors ; and then, agun, there ace a 
large number who come over for the purpose of 
enjoying the society of relatives, who are residents. 

All this has very naturally produced effects 
not altogether pleasing to the antiquary and the 
ethnologist. John Bull, on his travels, has spoiled 
many a very pretty place. He has vitiated the 
charming simplicity of the natives, he has raised 
prices, and encouraged fibbing and cheating among 
the shopfolk, he has obliterated or smeared the real 
features and characteristics, and replaced them by a 
pseudo-Gremomist kind of air. Well, poor John 
has something of the sort to answer for here. Jersey 
has the usual band, the humble local Theatre, the 
make-believe Casino, and the deluge of men and 
women got up like those sea-side characters of 
WooDiN. Btill, it is scarcely fair to grumble at 
these venal delinquencies, since there are so many 
things our friend Bull can't touch. With the 
necessary introductions, one enjoys the rus in urbej 
or rather the *'rus" without the " urbe," of the 
native and English residents whose seats dot the 
country in the most dehghtful situations. There is 
unlimited quiet to be had at the various ruri^ 
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hostelries, And, above all, there is such a splendid 
yarietj of land and sky and sea, as would satisfy the 
yearnings of a Sybarite, and which carry peace, and 
health, and strength to the jaded and overworked 
denizen of towns, whose good luck turns his steps 
Jersey- wards for a holiday. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

WHICH IS pehambulatory. 

Civilization is a most exacting deity* The time 
has long gone by with us when work was the excep- 
tion, and *' sweet idlesse" the rule. Labour, either 
of head or hand, is a great necessity for a countless 
class, far remoyed by education and intelligence from 
that being termed par excellence '^ the labouring 
man." To provide horses and chariots for the wife ' 
of our bosom ; to place competence, or the oppor- 
tunity of gaining it, within the reach of the male 
pledges of affection that she has given us, and to 
attract bona partis towards the female division of 
them ; to secure to our own deserving selves a share 
of the comforts of life, in the shape of our club, nice 
dinners, good wines, and the nic-nacs of art or lite- 
rature that we covet, how many of us do not exert 
ourselves with an energy, a perseverance, and a 
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fatigue of mind and body, that leaves that ill-used 
figure of speech *' a galley-slave" in a minor para- 
dise by comparison ? And then, in those instances 
where, by the fortune of his ancestors, a man is so 
fully provided with the good things of this world 
that there remains no anxiety either for himself or 
his children with regard to that lubricating metal 
that so agreeably eases the wheels of Hfe, does not 
an individual straightway encumber himself with 
statecraft or diplomacy, and toil perhaps more hardly 
along the path of fame than he who treads the 
humbler and more beaten track to wealth ? 

The moral that we wish to derive from these con- 
siderations is, that if the area of labour has been 
increased, the desire for corresponding relaxation has 
multiplied also. ' * All work and no play, makes Jack 
a dull boy," says the proverb, with proverbial philo- 
sophy. So that, in the present day, all kinds of 
people, from the Premier to the pot-boy, look for- 
ward through a toiling year, to a little oasis in the 
shape of a tour to some spot where they can ventilate 
their brains, relax their muscles, and lay up a stock 
of health and strength to enable them to combat the 
vis inertia of some ten months of every-day and 
work-a-day vegetation. As a rule, this "outing" 
is done autumnally and from the middle of July to 
the middle of October, every place in England, its 
adjacent Islands, and the Continent, which has any 
real or fancied feature to recommend it, in the shape 
of scenic or sanatory specialities, teems with an eager 
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crowd, hot and impatient in the race for health and 
pleasure. 

As the old and not yery clever query, ** Did you 
you ever take your wife to Camberwell ?" could, 
from the almost universal affirmative that might be 
expected, in our case, be supplanted by the pertinent 
question, ** Did you ever go to Jersey ?" it will not 
be without the boimds of possibility to suppose that 
the individuals whom we may have been trying to 
enlighten in previous chapters are about to start 
for this charming Island. They take up the Times 
or Bradshaw, as the case may be, and light on an 
advertisement rather oddly headed, '^ Bail and 
Steam.** We say rather oddly headed, because the 
sensible reader will naturally wonder what use the 
rail could be without steam. But reading on a few 
lines, he will find the combination to mean land and 
sea passage, and that the destination to be gained 
is Jersey. There are, by the way, several routes to 
this end. First, the Mail Packets, which start from 
Southampton, reached by the South Western Railway 
from Waterloo Station and its branch stations. 
Then the Weymouth and Channel Islands Steam 
Packet Company takes the traveller by the Great 
Western Eailway vid Weymouth. Besides which, 
Newhaven, Plymouth, and London itself, offer outlets 
by which the tourist can seek a pleasant variety in 
scenery and length of sea passage. By the two 
former means of transit the fares are alike, and are 
the most expensive ; but their celerity and comfort 
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more than compensate for a trifling increase of 
expenditure. Were we to offer a word of adrioe on 
the subject we should recommend the wand^er to 
patronise the local company, and that for seyeral 
reasotis. Imprimis, because the enterprising conduct 
of its promoters has secured to the Island the 
inestimable comfort of a dailj summer communica- 
tion with England. Then, opposition has had its usual 
salutary effect upon the older line, by making it more 
efficient, and its staff more energetic and obliging. 
We can recollect the time when a craffc, not much 
more commodious than a Kew or Chelsea boat, ran 
between Weymouth and Jersey, and was reckoned 
to make a good passage if she were not more than 
nineteen hours about it. Hapless passengers of 
both sexes were cabined, cribbed, and confined 
regardless of gender, in a sort of maritime coffin, 
aft or forward, according to fare. Stewards were 
stem and stewardesses were not. Were the Channel 
any rougher than a mill-pond, life was burthensome 
till land again was gained. But this was in the 
time when the journey from Town to the place of 
debarkation took, by coach, a longer summer's day; 
when men thought about making their wills before 
making their way to these outlandish islands ; and 
when people would as lief think of going thither 
for mere pleasure, as they would haye wished to 
defer dying for the penurious idea of saving funeral 
expenses. Another point in favour of the Channel 
Isluids' Company is that its sea passages are 
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perfonned bj daj-light, and tlms all the pleasure 
of M yarpng yet not tedious '^^ going down into the 
sea in ships^' maj be relished by tourists hungry 
for noyel sensations. And then this Company, 
unlike most Companies, (which generally in the 
Aggregiate do such stupid things as none of their 
separate members, in an indiyidual capacity, would 
dare own to,) has actually conferred on the Islands at 
which its steamers touch, a boon not to be reckoned 
by gold, by consenting to alter the days of sailing, 
«yen to its own apparent disadvantage, in order tibat 
letters may be conveyed to and fro, diumally. Think 
of this, dear reader, as you joyfully receive the 
hastily required remittance from the governor, or 
peruse with rapture the offc- written, oft-spoken, and 
yet ever welcome assurance that your own Jemima- 
Ank adores you. Think of this, anxious parent, 
when you gain a day earlier, news of your darling 
child, who flutters, witli varying oscillation, 'twixt 
ibis and the spirit world. Think of this, chiselled 
tradesman, when by a hasty missive sent on a former 
**off" day, an agent arrests your fraudulent and 
too-confident debtor, just about to start for a happy 
land, where creditors cease from troubling and bailiifs 
are at rest ! The sum total of your deliberations 
will be, of course, that this Company has every claim 
to preference, which being freely given, will work 
other advantages as regards the winter service : but 
whi^ ought, by the way, to have its management 
i«ther vested in a man of London or Jersey influence. 
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prone to seize all manner of little conveniences, and 
acquainted with the wants and wishes of the main 
supporters of the traffic, than in a provincial nobody, 
too remote from both termini to be able to do good 
at either. 

We will, with the reader's permission, take him 
in imagination, by one road to Jersey, and that shall 
be vid Southampton. We generally (egotistically 
speaking) prefer this route, for many reasons, and 
prominent thereamong for the small amount of ex- 
citement it induces in a frame hardened to most 
of the agremens de voyage, touching which, people 
generally get into such raptures. We vnll suppose 
ourselves, therefore, at the Waterloo Station at 4*50 
p.m. sharp, designing to depart by the 5 o'clock 
train. We have joyfully taken leave of smoky, 
grimy, busy London, which has given us a glimpse 
of its most soiled and dishevelled appearance as our 
cab makes its way to its destination across Waterloo 
Bridge, and on towards that genteelly-unexplored 
quarter in which the station stands. Here we are I 
People are all in a bustle — leave-taking, tears, and 
the ** pump-handle" farewell are in full vigour. 
Getting our portmanteau snugly under our seat, we 
start, and when fairly away from Town catch pano- 
ramic views of as pretty an expanse of country as 
Old England has to boast of. Famham, the station 
for Aldershott camp, bristles with hairy warriors, 
whose peg-top whiskers and military *' set-up" 
contrast curiously with the platform group at Win- 
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Chester where Bunig faces, white chokers, and puritan 
coats mark the soldiers of our Church militant. We 
reach Southampton far on towards 8, dine at Radlbt's 
or elsewhere, according to weight of purse, have a 
stroll on the Esplanade, up the quaint High Street, 
and peep at the Bar Gate — ^the adyertising station 
of the great Sir Bevis of Hampton. This done, we 
retrace our steps, having a weakness for securing a 
berth — ^which is only to be done by following the 
advice of the Transpontine play-bills, to '^ Come 
early." We have our baggage, on a truck, borne 
before us to the pier, where we pay a toll, which, 
from the various sums demanded of us on different 
occasions, we infer is quite optional on the part of 
the gate-keeper. Onwards to the boat, which is 
already getting up its steam, and rejoicing, like an 
inanimate giant, to run its race. We descend to 
the after cabin, and hold a lien on an inviting sofa, 
by depositing thereon our Inverness and sticks, and 
then come on deck to view the passengers embark. 
A quarter to twelve comes at last, a little cart dashes 
down with the mail-bags, chains and ropes are cast 
off, and we are fairly on our road. If the moon be 
up, and th^ night fine, the scene is one of surpass- 
ing beauty, as we go down Southampton Water. 
Vessels of all kinds and sizes are passing up and 
down, twinkling lights on either hand point out the 
scattered homesteads on the shores, while a long 
tail of foam behind our vessel, makes it seem as if 
we were journeying on the nucleus of some marine 

H 
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comet. Presently, on the right we pass Calshott 
Castle, and soon afterwards the lighthouse on the 
S.W. point of the Isle of Wight, which is erected 
on one of those curious, isolated chalk rocks, called 
the Needles, which are wisely left unthreaded by the 
cautious mariner. We have an expanse of sea, and 
then another solitary light on a group of rocks called 
the Caskets, which hold, by the by, no other jewel 
than the solitary attendant, whose hermit life must 
be the nearest approach to purgatory that the neces- 
sities of man have made necessary. 

Beginning to feel somewhat sleepy, we retire to lie 
down on our sofa, and falling into a troubled sleep, 
dream alternately that we are yet in our childhood* s 
happy days, being rocked in our cradle, or that we 
are resting on the bosom of some giant, whose great 
heart is throbbing with ever so many horse power, 
and who, troubled with a severe cold, snorts and 
snuffles with a terrifying vehemence. Then ^' a 
change comes o'er the spirit of our dream,'' and we 
fancy we are in a hospital devoted to cases of '^ cas- 
cading" — and starting up, really see the patients 
in all varieties of facial contortion, as well as par- 
ticulars of more advanced stages, un^t, as the 
Criminal Courts reports say, for publication. An- 
other fitful slumber is broken by heavy stamping 
above, the rattling of many chains, chorused by the 
hoarsest of cries, when finding this effectually to 
murder sleep, we '^ shake off dull sloth and early 
rise " to find we have reached Guernsey. A pier, 
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yery recently erected, enables passengers to land 
here directly on terra firma — ^formerly the unpleasant 
episode of a small open boat was needed to land 
and embark the weary wayfarer, which in rough or 
rainy weather, was an abomination. St. Peter's 
Port, the .chief town of Guernsey, has an imposing 
aspect from the sea, being built on the slope of a 
very steep hill, on the plan of an exaggerated Kyde, 
leading the innocent stranger much to wonder how 
it happens that the whole aflfair — ^houses, churches, 
college, and people — ^has not slipped off into the sea 
long ago. 

On starting again, we learn but two or three hours 
intervene between this and the end of our journey. 
And before half that time has elapsed, after passing 
several of the smaller of the Channel Group on our 
way, Jersey itself, rising Uke another Venos from 
the Ocean, appears in sight. Like the English 
stranger, this ** tight little island'* shows its 
sternest face to the new comer, for to the North, its 
iron-bound coast, with a dull red tint as though 
grown rusty with age and exposure, looks uninviting 
enough. By and by, we come abreast of it, and see 
steep hills, covered with fern and heath, with a 
cottage or ruined guard-house, breaking the outline 
of their summit against the sky. Then we pass a 
group of rocks, standing boldly out from the shore, 
time worn and sea worn into every imaginable 
variety of fantastic form, one of which bears near its 
top a nature-chiselled and most accurate profile of 

H 2 
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Louis Philippe. The sea near this group of rocks, 
called the Corhiere^ is almost always rongh, and the 
navigation near it dangerous, for but a. year or 
so ago, an adyenturous commander of one of the 
Mail Steamers lost his vessel, and endangered 
his passengers by the insane desire of taking a 
'^ short cut*' through its intricacies. We pass some 
other bays, along the shores of which cottages 
and villas look charmingly home-like, and upon 
giving the go-by to a martello tower, on Noirmont 
Point, come into the bold sweep of St. Aubin's, or 
as it has lately been termed, St. Helier's Bay. 

A series of hills, to the spectator from the sea- 
board seemingly unbroken, forms a noble and natural 
amphitheatre. The Town of St. Aubin lies to the 
left on the westward, and that of St. Helier on the 
opposite and eastern comer of the bay, and these 
seem almost connected by a chain of suburban 
dwellings, in every variety of architecture, which 
stretch along the entire curve of the bay. Over the 
town of St. Heliers, towers the formidable-looking 
citadel of Fort Regent, capped at either end, with 
flag-staflfs — one carrying the Union-Jack : — 

^ The flag that's braved a tfaoxisand yearsy 
l^Q battle and the breeze." 

and the other, signals to intimate to the inhabitants, 
the advent of all vessels to the Island. In the bay 
itself stand two castles, — one close to the shore, 
facing St. Aubin' s, the tower oi which, seen from 
the opposite side, strikes the observer as being very 
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like Porcliester Castle, at the head of Portsmouth 
Harhonr. The second, EHzaheth Castle, close to 
which we pass, is a most picturesque edifice huilt 
sinuously on the undulations of a vast rock or small 
island, isolated far aboye a mile, except at low tide, 
when a causeway, uncomfortable enought for corns 
or tender feet, and formed by ** the meeting of the 
waters," connects it with the mainland. Near this 
are several smtiller rocks, perched on the side of the 
next largest of which, is the Hermitage of the 
Saint who gives his name to the Town, and about 
which we shall have more to say anon. If the tide 
be high, the passenger will be landed on a noble 
granite pier, named after the Queen, but if it be low 
water, small bo£^s will be required, for all the dis- 
agreeables connected with which, the visitor has to 
thank the sapience of the Engineer who constructed, 
at a vast expense, the harbour of the town, without 
considering that, if King Canute could not succeed 
in keeping the sea at ebb — he, the engineer, had as 
little power to keep it always up to his mark. 

As we do not intend our Guide to be the touting 
organ of hotel keepers or tradesmen, we shall not 
advise our traveller on a choice of hostelry. It 
will suffice us to say, that accommodation of this 
kind is plentiful, and suited to every class. There 
are private boarding-houses, where the company is 
select and the cuisines good; lodgings, with or 
without board ; and hotels, of more or less excellence. 
On these topics, the stranger had better hold counsel 
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with the Steward of the steamer, who without being 
the advocate of one particular house, generally 
knows something about all of them, or consult 
the advertising pages of the various local journals, 
where the, best of each of their class make their 
appearance. An English Company, connected, it 
is said, with the Great Western Hotel, has issued a 
prospectus of a ** Channel Islands Hotel Company," 
and is about to make its head-quarters in Jersey, at 
La Fregonni^re, St. Saviour's. It is to be hoped 
that this scheme will be found advantageous both to 
the projectors and to visitors, and that it will supply 
a want that has long been felt. 

On landing, the stranger will find that the usual 
fierce attack of porters, hotel touts, and cabmen, is 
performed with almost more than usual vigour. So 
after being deafened by shouts, nearly torn in pieces 
by rival claimants for his person and his luggage, 
and jostled almost to giddiness, he will be swept 
summarily into dkfiy — ^which thanks to an absence of 
taxes, has two horses, and will be asked, ^< Where 
to. Sir?" Here then, we leave him for the present, 
without presuming to dictate an answer, promising 
to be with him again at need, to direct his steps in 
search of the beautiful and the note-worthy, in this, 
his terra incognita. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IK ST. HELIEB. 

Our protege^ the Tourist, on his arrival, will, after 
the necessary ablutionary and gastronomic rites, be 
anxious to do the lions of the capital of Jersey ; so 
we purpose to accompany him on his ramble. 

We will suppose him to be very favourably im- 
pressed with the first view of the Town. He has 
observed, with approbation, the imposing grandeur 
of Fort Regent, which seems, like a modem Bel- 
LONA, to guard the clustering buildings at its foot ; 
the wide sweep of the Victoria and Albert Piers, 
built of the beautiful native granite ; the quaint Old 
Church nestling in the centre of the valley in which 
the town of St. Helier is built; the Gothic and 
semi-castellated Victoria College, crowning a tree- 
embosomed hill ; the bold curve of Almorah Cres- 
cent, which, dazzlingly white, glitters in the sun; 
and last, but not least, the forest of masts, pointing 
out the true source of the island's prosperity. 

The nucleus of the Town was formed, as a matter 
of course, around the Church, and here a few of the 
oldest buildings are to be found. But these are not 
many, for the same mania for modernizing is as 
apparent here as anywhere in England. The heavily- 
built residences of the good old Jersey families, who 
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lived close to the Conrt House for the purposes of 
professional or commercial pursuits, are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and are being replaced by lighter struc- 
tures and showy shop-fronts; while those that do 
remain, are shorn of their antiquity by a coat of 
plaster, leaving only their massive chimneys to denote 
that they belong to the ancien regime. 

Formerly, the church-yard of St. Helier, much 
larger than it now is, abutted on the sea- shore, and 
its rustic walls were lined with elms of large growth. 
Now, by the retrenchment of the graveyard on the 
one hand, and by embankments on the other, some 
considerable space intervenes between the head of 
the old piers and the trim walls that enclose the few 
modem memorials that mark the resting place of 
the insular worthies. The Church itself is supposed 
to have been consecrated in 1841, but the dates of 
the construction of the whole of the parish fanes has 
been rendered very uncertain, by the discovery that 
the Livre Noir de CoutanceSy which was generally 
received as the authority for them, contains no such 
entry. But whatever be the date of the erection of 
this, or any of them, they contain internal evidence 
of rebuilding and additions at a period that cannot 
go much further back than three centuries. The 
state of the granite, and the adaptation of keystones 
and other ornamental decorations of earlier structures, 
amply prove these facts, as well as the manifest 
enlargements all of them have undergone. The 
primary shape of the churches appears to have been 
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that of a simple nave ending at the tower to the 
west, which was low, square, and flat at the top, 
having much the appearance of the donjon of a feudal 
castle. To this, side aisles and a continuation of the 
huilding westward, making the tower central, seem 
to have been the invariable addition. The massive 
pillars, and the heavily vaulted roofs, give an appear- 
ance of immense strength to the churches ; while a 
total absence of ornament, the ugly pews, and the 
ghastly whitewash, impress the spectator with a very 
shivery and uncomfortable sort of feeling. We 
cannot here resist the temptation to wander, by 
recording one universal mania of the good folks of 
Jersey. And this for — whitewash I We do not at 
all understand the reason for this pervading taste. 
It may be to symbolise the innate purity of the 
people, or to show they have good eyes in being 
indifferent to its glaring effect, or for some other 
equally occult reason. But the fact remains, and we 
call every one to bear us witness that it is so. It is 
not enough that in Jersey they whitewash the inte- 
riors of their churches, their houses, and that they 
disfigure and hide the beauty of the native stone by 
everywhere mercilessly subjecting it to a coat of this 
irritating and monotonous pigment, but we verily 
believe that were it not they are always in mourning 
for some one or other of their numberless cousins, 
they would whitewash themselves, and thus be peri- 
patetic ensamples of ^^ walking chalks !" 

The visitor will remark among the monuments in 
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St. Helier's ClmrQh, one to the memory of the Jersey 
CuRTius — Major Pierson ; another to those of some 
members of the Duebll family, beautifdlly executed 
in marble, and adorned with life-size busts ; and a 
third to that of Admiral the Duke of Bouillon, 
who was raised by good fortune and the senile affec- 
tion of a silly old man, from the station of Lieu- 
tenant in our Navy to be the head of one of the 
richest dependencies of France. The Kevolution and 
Buonaparte however prevented his elevation being 
more than nominal, and he, rejecting offers of com- 
pensation that were made him, and being disgusted 
at not being able to pocket the revenues of his 
Duchy, amounting to something like a million per 
annum, retired to London, and logically blew out his 
brains, if he had any so to misuse ; and now sleeps 
a brainless sleep in the Church of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. 

East of the Church, is the Eoyal Square. At one 
time this was the Market Place, and the butchers* 
shambles stood close to the resort for spiritual food. 
The Chhue or Court House is on the southern side 
of the Square, and is a plain, unpretending building 
surrounded by a small campanile. On the ground 
floor is the Chamber for the hearing of Criminal and 
Civil cases. A dai's, with two raised seats in the 
centre, for the Lieutenant-Governor and Bailly^ 
is reserved for the Jurats, who, scarlet-robed, dis- 
pense Justice with Ehadamanthine dignity. Beneath 
sits the Oreffier at his desk, and grouped around are 
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the Advocates. The Chamber has pews exactly like 
a place of worship, and in one of these to the right 
of the Bailly^ sit the Crown Officers. Another is 
lettered Banc des Ecrivains, Others are for wit- 
nesses, defendants, plaintiffs, and so on, and in some, 
on interesting occasions, the ot polloi find a place. 
Above the Jurats are two excellent paintings, one of 
George III., and another of Marshal Conway, 
ex- Governor of Jersey, a splendid example of 
Gainsborough. On the second floor is the Chamber 
devoted to the sittings of the States, and other rooms 
both in the court house and the adjoining one, are 
appropriated to various purposes connected with the 
legislature, including one in which each member of 
the court gives a convivial feed, on appointment or 
promotion. 

Nearly opposite, on a square granite pedestal, is 
a Romanesque statue, christened by the title of 
George II. It stands on the site of the old Market 
Cross, or ** High Stone,'' and it is said to have been 
found among the debris of a stranded vessel, and to 
have been intended for a representation of some late 
Roman Emperor. The Jersiais, however, were very 
hard up in the statuary line, so they caught eagerly 
at this specimen, and in July, 1751, had a grand 
festival, christened it by the name of the reigning 
monarch, and are now as proud of their solitary 
effigy as the tailor was of his hunch-backed child. 

From the square we make our way through Morier 
Lane to Halkett Place, so named after a valued 
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Lieutenant- Governor, and which is one of the most 
frequented thoroughfares of the town. Here were 
built the markets, transferred from their old quarters 
in the Square. The Pork Market, which we reach 
first, is a lofty arcade, with handsome granite facades 
in Halkett Place and Hilgroye Lane ; and by the 
apparent amount of business conducted here, it would 
seem that but few of the townsfolk were of the Jew- 
ish persuasion. And here, a note by the way ; it 
has often been remarked that where Jews most do 
congregate, their rival practitioners, the Quakers, 
never assemble in numbers, and vice versd. But 
here, neither one nor the other are to be found in 
any proportion to the traffic of the place. It may be 
the old proverb that ** a Jew can cheat the devil, but 
a Jerseyman can cheat ten Jews," is a true one, and 
if so would amply account for the absence both of 
Moses and Obadiah. 

Adjoining the Pork Market is the General one. 
In the centre of this are erected several blocks of 
butchers' shops, defended from the weather by por- 
ticoes, while on three sides of the market runs a 
Piazza, under which are displayed aU the fruit and 
vegetables of the season ; less aristocratic vendors of 
both these items, fringing the pavement in all direc- 
tions. The comfort of limiting the butchers to one 
spot is self-evident; weakly stomachs and keen 
noses are thus never offended as they are in this 
way in England. On Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
the market days, crowds of ladies from an early 
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hour tlirong this market, for the good custom still 
exists of the heads of families doing their own 
marketing; and one sees them radiating towards 
home in all directions canning some choice bonnes- 
houches in dainty baskets, followed by an attendant 
sprite, in the shape of a market boy, laden with the 
impedimenta of half a dozen dinners. Passing out 
by the Beresford Street Entrance we go down Cattle 
Street, just opposite, and there find a commodious 
fish-market, the stalls of marble, and generally 
pretty well supplied with the finny tribe, although, 
be it under&tood, Jersey is not nearly so rich in 
NEPTiriirB's treasures as the sister island of Guernsey. 
Next to this, northward, is the market for French 
produce, and facing it in Minden Place, is the Cattle 
Market, where live stock of all kinds change masters. 
The last of this constellation of marts is the one for 
vegetables, immediately opposite the Cattle Market, 
and at the back of those for fish and French pro- 
duce. It is lofty, convenient, and looks, as regards 
the roof, something like a railway station. The 
fertihty and carefal husbandry of Jersey find little 
difficulty in keeping it well stocked. 

If we proceed to the top of Minden Hace, and 
turn to the left, we shall find Bath Street and St. 
Mark^s Eoad in a line before us. These streets 
form the ** Bond Street " of the Island, and are the 
great thoroughfare for *Hhe upper ten thousand." 
In the latter is the Church of St. Mark, the only 
one which possesses a peal of bells — not half such 
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an attraction though, as the bevy of belles which 
hebdomadally throng this structure. The quarter 
surrounding this, which is quite of recent growth, 
and which comprises, among other places, Portland 
Place, Almorah Eoad and Terrace, Clarendon Boad 
and Queen's Terrace, is the " West End*' of the 
Town, and much affected by the local aristocrats ; it 
abounds in pretty villas, in terraces, and in crescents, 
and forms by situation and association by far the 
most enviable locale in which to reside. 

Eetracing our steps to the Square we stroll down 
Broad Street, the ancient "High Street" of the 
Town, fallen now however from its high estate, and 
become respectable merely from its dulness. In it 
is a monument to attest the gratitude of the Island 
for the services of one of its most energetic Con- 
stables, the late Peter Le Sueur, Esq. The 
monument itself is a sad blot on the good taste of 
the Island, and is merely an exaggeration of those 
spar toys one buys at Sandown or Clifton. At each 
side of its square base, are lions' heads, pierced for 
fountains. The water however has never been forth- 
coming, so the lions look like hapless sea- voyagers 
— ^retching without effect. We do not know who 
designed this thing — ^this cross between a pillar and 
a post. We wish we did, for his name ought to go 
down to posterity, encircled with the halo that 
should belong to the inventor of the ugliest bit of 
pillo-pyramidical construction in the world. Opposite 
this emblem of misguided ambition, is a fine sped- 
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men of insnlar architecture, the Jersey Joint Stock 
Bank, and in front reaching far down the street is a 
cab-stand, looking in the diversity of horse-flesh 
and vehicles like an infirmary for broken down 
carriages and horses. At the bottom of this street 
stood the old prison of the Town, long demolished, 
looldng, it is said, like an old feudal castle, pierced 
with three arches, and forming at one time the 
western boundary of St. Helier's. Proceeding up 
York Street, we gain the Parade. This is a tri- 
angular strip of common land, now trimly garnished 
with trees, and edified with a melancholy-looking 
Chapel dedicated to All Saints. Towards the centre 
of the Parade, on the left, in Gloucester Street, 
stand the Prison and the Hospital — the latter at 
once an infirmary and poor-house — ^to the rear of 
which is a small and handsome chapel for its inmates. 
Continuing westward by a street dignified by the 
appellation of Cheapside, we gain the foot of Mont 
Fatibulaire, or Gallows' Hill, where in days of yore 
unhappy felons expiated their picking-and-stealing 
feats, and performed a little involuntary Blondinism. 
At one time the foot of this hill, which abuts on the 
high road to St. Aubin's (one of the most frequented 
outlets of the town), seemed a cinder-heap for the 
whole island, or rather as if sentimental house- 
keepers were bent on erecting cairns to the many 
peccant sleepers at the foot of the mount. Now, 
however, it presents, thanks to Mr. Marett, the 
present Solicitor- General, as neat and tasteful an 
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appearance as possible, being planted with grass 
and fringed with trees, and thus forming the most 
imposing entrance to the town. If we proceed to 
the sea-board, we shall find Elizabeth Castle exactly 
facing ns ; the basj road to St. Aubin^s on our left; 
and on the right, a promenade termed the Esplanade, 
which we follow, and which brings us again to the 
harbours, the old and smaller one being completely 
enclosed by the giant arms of the Victoria and 
Albert Piers. Keeping to the east, we follow a zig- 
zag route which leads us up to Fort Regent, a 
formidable work bmlt on the old Mont de la Ville, 
which completely commands St. Helier^s, and which 
has been scarped on each side to suit the exigencies 
of modem warfare. Its walls enclose a parade 
ground, with accommodation for troops, and here 
are stationed either a body of regular InJBantry or 
Artilleiy. From its ramparts a most lovely view is 
obtained of the entire Bay and Town of St. HeHer, 
while on the west is St. Aubin's, outflanked by the 
warren and point of Noirmont. Looking east, the 
rock-dotted Bay of Samaras stretches far in the 
distance, bounded by the green-capped islet of La 
Motte. Southward is Havre^dea-PaSy so called 
from a veritable visit the Virgin Mary paid to the 
Island, ever so long ago, and where, before the tq*- 
quirements of attack and defence had obliterated 
them, were to be seen the mark of her foc^steps. 
A very ancient chapel, raised in honour of the 
saintly visitor, was also, to the regret of all anti- 
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^mmSt deerivpyed dwd^g ithe pro^e^ of the for ti^ 

We (teso^nd the eaeteni iside cf tbe ^Wpe tto '(Mvf 
^j4ji€^e, noted for its eKcelleut Hot and Qold £e^ 
BfvA^, mh^ve we ^see, if the .tide be faYOorabley 
ioumbera of ladies /and gentlemen disporting them^ 
pelves in [Crlton and Naiad feehion. Not fw &<m 
the ifibore is ^t. Luke's Chapel, a bastard- Saxon 
sort of erecftion, passing which we get into the St. 
Clement's main road and mate our way to the 
College Grounds, leaving on our left the Crescept, 
in the centre of which stands the Theatite, Mifhiehi^ 
in turns occupied by Frencii and Enghsb Companies, 
and hj Dioramic and other entertainers^ Like most 
.periodical houseisf, it is {rarely crowded, aHiiongh 
evjej^ now and then a **.«tar" puts in an appeawnc^, 
whose performances deseire far laiger .audiences than 
they obtaiii. 

Victoria College was erected by the Island 
authorities as a. sensible memento of Her Miyesty's 
Visit to the Island in ISie. The good folk had but 
one iweU*aiithenticated visit of a monarch before, so 
»tb«or were well-nigh out of their jsienses wbetn it was 
announced that she was really to come .and see this 
pretty portion of her dominions. The visit, Alto- 
gether^ passed off very well, although some of the 
Gonntry people were very much disappointed ^thiat 
the Crown, orb, sceptre, and Test of the .R^aliia 
formed no part in the pageant. The College ansing 
from this visit is furnished with an effioieivfc staff of 
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masters, has medals, exhibitions, and other honorary 
rewards in its gift, and gives the rising generation 
the means of a sound education at a very moderate 
cost. It is admirably situated on the most elevated 
spot in one of the prettiest estates near the Town. 
Its surroundings are thickly wooded, and as a 
promenade, has not its equal in the Island. To add 
to its natural attractions, a regimental band is in 
the habit of playing there to crowded audiences, 
once or oftener in the week, and, if the chairs and 
seats were more plentiful, one could almost fancy 
oneself in Kensington Gardens. 

In returning, the street directly facing the prin- 
cipal entrance to these Grounds flanks the Terrace ; 
further on is La Motte Street which brings us to 
another old, but very narrow street in the Town, 
formerly termed La Rue de Derriere, but now Queen 
and King Streets. In the former is the Head Post- 
office of the place, and in both, the most attractive 
« establishments" for drapery and other yanities in 
which we all indulge. To those familiar with Great 
Yarmouth these streets will remind them of the 
funny little outlets called **Ilows" for which that 
town is famous, and here as there the only wonder 
is that so much business can be done in such very 
little space, although the secret of the crowding is, 
that like that of aU the new commercial neighbour- 
hoods around London, the proprietors have run out 
shops, where the old gardens used to be, as the 
visitor will note in one or two instances down this 
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street, where eyidences of the transformation are still 
visible. 

At the end of the street we find ourselves at 
Charing- Cross, having bodily or optically explored 
the whole extent of St. Helier's. Our next shall be 
a country walk. 



CHAPTER X. 

FBOH ST. HELIER TO ST. OUEN. 

Startino again from the Eoyal Square, the 
tourist makes his way to the Esplanade, and pursuing 
a westward course, reaches Clarke's ship-yard, one 
of the largest depSts for the supply of Jersey's 
mercantile navy in eristence, where the "St. Aubin's 
Road" fairly commences. Formerly there were twG 
ways, one for the seaboard passengers, and the other 
for those who came vid Cheapside, which effected a 
junction some half mile beyond the Shipyard referred 
to. The latter road formed a kind of terrace running 
around the hill, and from the sea looked imposing 
enough. But these have, at considerable expense, 
been levelled and amalgamated, much to the comfort 
of both man and beast. 

The first object that will attract notice, is a 
martello tower, one of a series that extends around 
the entire Island, intended to prevent the landing of 

i2 
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Mdi esemiF- it is « ^«i^(hi, hawmtx, irhethar lUhe 
late discoyeries in projectiles have not rendered ihese 
^AtmotiiBes >al]BOilt oBelesB. Tbe ttotran sddng ^taa 
iDoad lore kmmlMred, land fosm popnhfflj, ideas M 
iloealily tand difitanoe, mniii ais |wl]die .houBes do m 
England. For there, every person .aBui/eineo7'iu9Uie 
are described as being near the Cat and Fiddle, the 
Goat and Boots, and so on. Here, the First, Second, 
or Third Tower, is equally significant. Proceeding 
along the road, the wayfarer will observe on the sea- 
shore, a neat little Ghapel, dedicated to St. Matthew, 
built in a nondescript style facetiously termed "Jersey 
Gothic," afnd dazzlingly^^^te, of eoame. The next 
.torning-on the.nght leads .to "St. rLannreBee'fi YAQey, 
which.fbcms one of the braalcs.ixi^heinjQa&taim raqge 
that .environs .the JB%y» This vall^>is one of /the 
prettiest of wdbich the IsktBd^has to boaat^ and fusin 
>acmea6ure,,! ex ww disee jomaeSf, we -will endeavour to 
.describe its beauties and its .peculianties. FlaaJzaBd 
on either .side by hills, its hese is meadow laad of 
.the mo&t fertile jquali^j, us the .luxuriance .A»f -the 
herbage amply «howfi. The CotUs or .hill »des «0e 
ihickly studded with fore&t trees, of jio.lai;ge growth, 
hat of .gseat beauty <and ^veixliire, ecccept wh^^e Ji 
laborions cultivation has reclaimed them for orchard^, 
orvfbr iurable^ puj^ases. Here .and ithere arxustic And 
strongly -built farmhouse appears {(buiU .as {all'tihue 
4incient Jersey residenoes^arOyin a hollow^ jfumr l\c^ri) 
cand,{)ee{is out fkom amidst its surrounding foliage. 
Nearer the voad, are more wodeni d;iRellingei, <cbi^y 
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occnpied by Ehglisli and ottber: ossideiito. Ihen 
came aoins milliv. o£ mosts aaoient institution^ whi«liv 
siEong m, ateam oxr^mter power, «» bu&j in; preparing • 
tlia staff: of' life fbc laamgrj Jerseyites; Ai ihe> endi 
of. tbe raifej a. road' brancbes off leading to- tW 
Pariah q£ 8t« Mary ^ while Hhe oiher eontixmea to^ 
Gremd^Lecq\ at the JKSorth of the Mandy a not«<£ 
and f arYouixte resort fbc Tdsztoisu 

RetarEiiBg to* the St^ Anhin's load, itm jovniey 
'VKsiTrard past; gronperi of detached. ondesemiHletadied 
bofoses of moreorlesspsetareaqueness, leasiag tchono 
right a dsmgy and faded looking place, called Fvospacsb. 
Gottagey where Mannino, the nmrderer, koated, 
Yrhile lying perdu^ a£(ier tibe tragedy* in whicb he 
acted so l^tal a part. Then we eome to the ^Uage^ 
dt.Beasttmonty tbrongk which St^. Peter's Yailley isr 
gamed--one> which. smrpasBes thsii ^ St. Lanmnoe^ 
in. boldness, of scenery, while it is exempt fronttiiaj 
softer and mat& fertile aspect of the* latter. AnatiMc* 
mile brings us to the town of St; Aiubin'&, as (^rneti 
and as pleasant a place, as & yisitoE woold wish, to 
retire to. CommumctttiQn. with) St.. HelknV is^ 
isgnlarly kept up by! means of omnibusies isinmng 
at short intervals. Formeolyy St. Aubin's^ wa& the 
cmnmensial capital of Jersey, and! had tbe Hon^'a 
shaoe of the shipping and tradifr oi the island, in. 
tiue opinicm of some, and despite thei ad^raniages St. 
Helier's possessed in being* the centre of the ciril 
and eceleeiastical legisktnre, St. Aubin'sj would bav<» 
Gontumed its asoandanoy in trade over- its rivaH,. fa^d 
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not tlie short-sightedness of a landed proprietor 
prevented the erection of a large and commodions 
harbour there. Disappointed in their scheme, the 
projectors transferred their operations to the opposite 
side of the Bay. St. Helier gradually thriyed and 
absorbed more than half the population of the entire 
Island, and St. Aubin's, deserted by most of its 
opulent merchants, has subsided into quietude and 
insignificance. It possesses, however, a harbour, 
frequented by small shipping and pleasure yachts, a 
market place, a chapel, and most of the other 
essentials of a town, and for those who prefer 
seclusion and picturesque scenery without being 
quite out of the world, it offers many attractions. 
The hills surrounding the town are dotted with 
striking residences— prominent among which are 
St. Aubin's Grammar School, and some little dis- 
tance beyond it, Bellevue, the seat of Colonel Lb 
CouTBUR, F.R.S., the Adjutant-General of the 
Eoyal Jersey Militia. 

Taking the road in the centre of the town, we pass 
through some beautiful woodland glades to Noirmant, 
the property of the Pipon family. Beyond it, is the 
warren, over which, although private property, the 
tourist is allowed to wander. This warren is a very 
beantiM specimen of the western scenery of Jerse^: 
Covered in patches with furze and heath, it offers to 
the autumn visitor its gayest and most attractive 
aspect, while from its more elevated portion, a 
magnificent panoramic view of almost one-half of 
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the Island is gained. Drrectlj below the spectator, 
are seen glimpses of St. Aubin with its Fort; 
further across the Bay are the rocky prominences 
around Elizabeth Castle, which seem protean in their 
form and extent, as they are regarded from different 
points of view; St. Helier, its Pier, and houses 
form an appropriate foreground to Fort Eegent, 
while the contrast between the rocky bay of SamareSj 
which seems to enclose the ruins of some former 
world, on the right, and the luxuriantly wooded 
environs of St. Saviour on the left, closes this scene 
of unspeakable beauty. Add to this, the majesty of 
the ocean glittering in the sunshine, and dotted with 
sails, and one has the elements of a coup cToeil that 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

Before we leave Noirmont, it must be noted that 
here was one of the many priories with which the 
Island was once studded, and here the ''monks of 
old " rollicked with a great deal of gusto, if we may 
judge from some old documents of their doings still 
left us. This warren is stocked with rabbits, which 
are preserved, and which form one, if not the only, 
item of game, left in Jersey. For notvdthstanding 
the Island boasts of a " Sporting Club," hares, and 
the red-legged partridge spoken of by earlier writers, 
have almost all been swept away, and the unlicensed 
sportsmen who throng the country and endanger the 
passenger by reckless shooting, have little greater to 
aim at than a luckless blackbird or thrush. 

A cross-country walk, not over hedge and ditch. 
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but (J99T the moMiTd bankg and ttide ntoM W11U9 
that form the proprietarj boandaries^ here, kwds tity 
PofPBla Bat/y sk sweet a&d mo^ secluded spot, 
flanked by roaktij that imaginatibii can eai^ly tum- 
into itdns of all orders of ddrohitoctore, and centred 
by ft small idlet crowned wkh a* massive MartoUo 
Tower. This spot is^ tended Janvrin'i IsUj firoim 
the fmst of a merchant of that name, whose ship 
omne from an infected port, being^ obliged to perfeNnn 
quarantine here, almost within s%ht of the kome 
amd family to which he was denied accesS) and who, 
sickensag of the dfaieaded plague, died tmcomfoifted' 
and ummnaled. Here he was buried, with nought; 
satre the memory of hi^ unhappy fate to mark the 
place of his sepalture.- Beq»ie$(fat mpace ! 

In the centra of the B^y, approached from inlcmd 
by a pDetty, but v^ry steep, mountain path, and 
embosomed in trees, is fr fiehing^bos:, the property 
of Thomas Bosb, Esq., a gentleman wbeee layiish 
expenditure of capital, whose enterprise, «bd whose 
natural taste have perhaps effected more in deyelopmg 
certain of the Island's resources than, those of any 
other private indiTidual connected with it* 

From PorteUt we skirt the heights that- divide «» 
from the next bay^ which is that of St. Btelade,. 
redolent of the most utter tran<|uillity. The MA» 
around are covered with heather,- amid which ther 
rocks peep out in all varieties of tint and f0rra<. 
Westward are a group of wayside hostelrsea, at the 
most pretentious of which a visitor can, with 
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modlatstB comfbrtr^ saitivte the oraviiigs of tbo inn«r 
nittfii. A little fwther on is Si, BrelcM^ Qmreli^ 
of meflc primeraL straotore thfio. nxany odiers^ but 
Efcascely of such dg to justify tibe: date placed over its 
prboKOpaL doorway — ^1111. A small sqaioce towec 
Vfi^ a pack>6addle roof saxmoimts tliis steacture aadr 
Tf/tt&T^ it revy like JSt Laurence's Chasch^ wfaiclv 
SD^ tbe onlyr two of thi? style. The ihterior of tlie 
Ciiarcky as well as the graveyard, have nomerotuc 
monuxaents ta the memories of members of the 
BoBnr, PiPOK, Jahveiit, and other houses of old 
standing in- the neighbourhood.' In the chaxcbyazd 
stands the eorious chapel that has be&^e been 
referred to. To the west, and on the snxiunit of. a: 
Mil that rises behind the Cfaorcb,. is the estaiffi of Xa 
Moye^ long^ possessed by a branch of the Pipcoksf 
which is now extinct^ imd; at present enjoyed by 
Philip Le Gallais, Esq.., the Police Magsstrate. 
CHml»iig this, hill, one may enjoy a ramble along 
the eoasty which by the way will tax the stamina of 
any but' the strongest in its np-hill and downrdale; 
work, in which case, La Moye Signal-post will be 
passed, and a landward view gained of that imposing 
giroup of rocks, the Corbwre* Past this headlaiid, 
the rocks begin to droop towards the sea, and in S^t. 
OueM^s Ba^y which we have now reached,, the land 
makes a dip„ until the chain of rocks begins agaain 
oni the opposite side of the Bay, to continae att 
avoimd the North and East, as far as Mani Ongwil 
Castle* Here am arid and saikdy traek xemarkable 
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by its contrast with the general fertility everywhere 
else perceptible, is called the Quenvais, At low 
water, ruins of houses, and upright trunks of trees 
are stiU to be seen quite in the bed of the sea, and 
here according to tradition was formerly a happy 
yalley, rich in all the goods that Nature could 
bestow. The continual persistence of westerly winds 
howeyer, backed by the unwelcome adrances of the 
tide, has not only effaced this tract of yerdure, but 
also covered much of the surrounding land with so 
deep a layer of sand, as to defy the operations of 
the agriculturist, although General Dok, an ex- 
Lieutenant- Governor, essayed by plans of some 
magnitude, to turn this strip of desert into a garden. 
Tradition, as above, says this plague of sand was 
sent as a corrective to the taste the good people of 
St. Ouen had for wrecking, a statement, however, 
which is purely legendary. 

Following the course of the Bay, we come to 
Point L^Etac, much frequented as a tea- station by 
strangers, and following the rising ground reach 
the North-West boundary of the Island, called 
Grosnez, and bluff, wild, and weird enough, in all 
conscience, is this proboscidital feature. At its 
extreme end is a very ancient and romantic-looking 
ruin, of which a large arch is all that is left to lead 
the antiquary to determine part of what building it 
formed in its integrity. It has variously been sup- 
posed a religious house, a fortress, or a mere outpost 
to sweep the approaches to the northward. And it 
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has also been marked as the original castle of the 
Db Carterets, who are thought to hare pos- 
sessed, at one time, the whole of St. Onen's parish. 
Strangely enough no documentary evidence is avail- 
able to place the stamp of authenticity on any of 
these guesses. The small bay directly eastward of 
this point is called the Greve-au-Langon, or Sand- 
eel Bay, from the numbers of these fish that abound 
here. Sand-eels, a great local delicacy, are some- 
what similar to a lean sprat, and are eaten both 
fresh and salted. They are caught by means of a 
rake, which being dragged through the sand, at low 
water, impales the eels, which are stowed into a 
fishing-basket by the operator. The expedition, 
which generally takes place in the dead of the 
night, is accompanied with much rural jocularity, and 
should not be left unseen by the stranger. In the 
Oreve-au-Lanqon^ are some of the most romantic, 
as well as the largest caves, in the Island. One of 
these where a waterfall percolates the roof, is parti- 
cularly deserving of notice. The approach to the 
caves is by way of a very pretty peninsula called 
Plemont point, gained from the mainland by a stone 
bridge. On this spot, it has often been proposed to 
build a house of entertainment for visitors, where 
the beauty of the scenery, the attractions of the 
caves, and the splendid view to be obtained of the 
neighbouring headlands, the ocean, and of Serk, 
Guernsey, and Aldemey, would, no doubt, render a 
dining-station both a luxury and a profitable specu- 
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Ifttion*. We asoend the road that winds BOimel iiwi 
liiU, notioing. notwitJMtanding- its aiaeppcsi^ thaft 
candages ventare dowiv tke incfinev >ii^ reach aUtor m 
tsreaty miiuite»' walk tbe tnro inaikorial faonaesR ofi 
Vinchilet de Haut and FiincMeisf e?r Em.. Tba: 
ibmiei, built elose to the coad, is^ qnite a mpdemisad; 
stameture m tke aforesaid Jersiey Gbthio stjrle, is? in 
Iftie paseeasioB of Phcqip Lx Gornu, Esqw^-who pur-^ 
cliaaed it. of. tiie Be CUstesbt family ; the othev^ 
Tiihieh stands; back in a< beautifullj woodedi park iar 
held by at lady,, the laat. scion of tiiia great aacfi 
ancient hjex^j who holds; anaght of the fonner lazgei 
estftbea of the house. Proceeding dxrmi. tike.maist 
road, we. torn off to the right hy^the nxila-atboe: anifi 
giain the.Pasish Church of St. Ouen'sL This i^gauir 
haflr e^eoct timcea of rebuilding.* and cepffbL To. iin 
oLd square^ fiat-roofed tower, is: added,, as is the: oa8B> 
with several other o£ tb» chmiehefly a. spire sufr^ 
mounted by a. vane — ^perhaps intended a»/a laad;^ 
mflo^ to the ' ^ ancient mazitter..* '' In the; ohnnohyaaadl,, 
the only tomb to be seen is & curious, incised ceno^- 
tapib, to the memory of the Rbt. Peteb Db La. 
Paage^ one of the fonnear reotors, witk a euzioua. 
portrait, of the defunct^ also incised,, ammouniiiig? 
the inscriptiian* Withinr are senreral relkr of the' But 
Gautbrbts ; the arms of the family boldiy flcoiptamd^ 
on an oahea slab and a beautifully caimed esk peinv 
among others. Without, sefrenal veiy early meni^- 
Mental stones, typical of the cal^ogs of thesei thsyr 
weond intciided to memoriaiaze, are incrssted vl thft) 



unilte, 'and: are migmwed. in Mr. Com' ileamwl mwk 
ion fiadj CSinadan toidbs. 

jAiioofc a miiie ifrom iiie dOfansdi, is :ihe iMaaior 
House, now tenanted by a connectixm of its Ibmer 
'owners. It is Jin iroposi&g itmotare, built witk all 
•tib£ maniRe stcen^ peciiHar to lihs aaccent ren- 
dfaeaiceB ixere, and rvnus •eiBctcd ^in iiie seign otf JLtssB, 
iproliably xniiiie.site of a .much dlder building. A 
treryrkandsoiBe ardiwaj onsaimented with ^Amonal 
4ieanBgs .leads /to a ierraoe in frowtfotf iihe ihome, 
^diich is iodEfcilj toilt, and /flanked with two sdM 
' wanigs. . BesMsath, in Inmij ds -iifae unoat, mow . aknoBt 
tdrj, ^beyond which is tks jonfitmg-cgrouiid, atiliaed 
-«t fKRssent as an xirchArl. Mere the J>s dsamsMm 
jhaTB .held swaj, at txmes £tti6 less 'than ndoB-negBl, 
from a period not much later than ihe/ Conquest.; 
hence, its members have arisen to become Peers of 
the Mother-countrj, to ornament almost all profes- 
sions, and to earn for themselyes a name for patriot- 
ism, for bravery, for talent, never surpassed and but 
rarely equalled. This old house has witnessed their 
rise, their culmination, their extinction! Verily 
might be written x>ver its portal the fiad motto of the 
Bruges — ^^Fuimus!'^ The staircase, lined with 
some family portraitsia»d with that of Siri^PHTLip Db 
£k»TERST^« famous diarger, is of noblie dimensions, 
-omd iof .inposing aspect. tEhe grand ' hall - is- divided 
:]fri)m'tke^tbdrffvrmg'FOom by a glazed framing ^i 
.eorrod ^ponel woik,'wk«noe '1^ 'ladies of the oMen 
^time were wont to ^witnese the conviviality of their 
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lords and masters. It possesses also many other 
quaint peccdiarities, illustratiTe of insular may en age 
usages, but it is sadly out of repair, and is inaccessi- 
ble to strangers. 

We proceed on our way along the main road to 
St. Peter's Church, which shows careful and dis- 
criminating marks of renoyation and taste, and 
which has, together with some handsome mural 
monuments, a rarity here, in the shape of two or 
three stained memorial windows. Whence descend- 
ing the winding declivities of St. Peter's Valley, 
from different points of which we catch delightful 
glimpses of St. Aubin's Bay, we journey on, satiated 
with the varying beauties of our ramble, and some- 
what tired withal, to Beaumont Village, whence 
home, as we came. 



CHAPTER XI. 

FROM ST. HELIER TO BOULEY BAY. 

As our purpose in this, our second excursion, is to 
beat up the Eastern portion of the Island, we leave 
the Royal Square through Pierson Place, and pass- 
ing up Queen Street and St. James' Street, take the 
road to the Dicq^ which is on the high road to St. 
Clement's. Shortly after, leaving a group of houses 
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to the right, not inaptly called Marine Terrace, we 
pass the Victoria College Cricket Ground, where, 
during the summer, matches are continual between 
the Jersey Amateurs, the officers of the Garrison, 
and the Collegians. Nearly opposite are the grounds 
and canal of Samares, while half-a-mHe further on 
is the manor-house of the fief, with its Colomhier^ or 
dove-cote, prettily garnished with ivy, on the lawn. 
These dove-cotes were anciently a much-coveted 
mark of gentility in Jersey, and permission to 
possess and build one was esteemed a high favour. 
In 1445, HuMPHRBT, Duke of Gloucester, then 
Governor of the Norman Isles, gave permission by 
writ, to RioHARD Langlois, one of his esquires, to 
erect a square Colombier on his estate at St. Law- 
rence, as a special mark of favour. Keeping doves, 
therefore, in Jersey was perhaps equivalent to keep- 
ing falcons in England, a delectation reserved for 
the aristocracy. Samaras Manor is a modem build- 
ing, surrounded with a well-timbered and trimly- 
shaven lawn, looking very pretty and park-like. As 
AjUf, its history goes further back than that of any 
other. An old document makes mention of its gift 
by William Rufus, in 1096, to' Rodolph Db St. 
Helibr. Since then, its extended lands (now 
much curtailed) have known many masters, and 
amongst others it has been held by descent or pur- 
chase by the families of Payn, Dttmaresq, Sbale, 
Hammond, and Mourant, a member of which last, 
Edward Mourant, Esq., M.A., Oxon, is the present 
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Seignfittr. By q^gloot, wlii<ih in uniwitiqfiMfy'iiteyes 
j» enjninal, iti lothives, importwit jund tiX^rrnvt 
a» .^h67 ^eiie, hBv^ almost aU bow BeaU^ti or 
drratmjed, md with t]i«m, the iwiixtare ftnd^jpe&csijf 
A CTiri0ii8 crypt ^a^l ^beoaalh the Miuk, jde^csAed 
io the ;£leased Virgis. 

luniiog up » lone at the hack «tf this -eetiM^ we 
jeaeh a field hy iihe .side of a pvetliy plantatkoa 
an ivrhich ie a reeesatly disinterred £|)ecimeii of a 
Bruidie .temple. These struetuvefi, fonnerly most 
Bum^toas in the bland, «re loeally tenaed.PMi^^^ 
iapes, and show the Celtic ohaimet^ of the aborigio^l 
tiihabitfliute. A very Suq spedbnen of ra coT'Cffsd one 
is still to be seen on the heights of^i^^kiAg Mon/t 
Qffgneil Castle, in St. Martin's parish^ hat by far 
the greater number .hare been destroyed for the 
aake of the sitones which eompo^ekd theoi. In 
Iihe excav^adojM consequent on the cansknetien of 
Foart :Bagent, arei^c^ctensive and initear^eting tem^ 
pie i^ae discoyered, And was px^esented to the then 
JShY&moTy Marabal Conway. He Jbad iit eon/vie^eii, 
tnmiberBome as it was, to his seat. Park PIac^ 
rSbnley-on-Thames, at present in the .possession :of 
tikB MAHXAfiTD family, where it now stands, an Oihjecrt 
lef great cnxiosity to the British arehsdologist. We 
tbelieye ju) .experiments haye been made to disoovw 
whether these erections form, like thw huge brother, 
gtonehenge, both a calendar and a sun-diAl, niQir 
have local antiqaaries remarked the«asentially Coptic 
name of the neighbouring island ^f Seik to .he iden-> 
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tical witH the Egyptian goddess of lieat, typified 
hieroglyphically by the scorpion. 

Gaining the main road and following its windings 
for abont a mile beyond Samares, we reach St. 
Clement's Church, placed in an elbow of the road 
with that eye to effect that the ancient churchmen 
always exhibited. It has little worthy of note about 
its interior or exterior. Placed on almost every 
Available projection within, the curious may observe 
the trefoils and the escallop shells, emblems of the 
Payn and Dumaresq families, whose sway in this 
parish extended over four centuries. On the south 
wall of the church is a very peculiar altar monument 
to the memory of one of the Dumaresq Seigneurs of 
Samaras. Surmounting it is a massive granite slab, 
whereon, marshalled in four shields, are the arms 
xmd quarterings of the house, surrounded by an 
• inscription. We may suppose this to be the solitary 
■existing specimen of the old Jersey monuments, of 
w^hich undoubtedly there were many a few centuries 
Ago. The natives unfortunately have generally but 
little care for mementoes of the past, and the stones 
of these solid tombs came in well at any alteration 
of which the parish church Was in want — hence the 
otherwise inconceivable lack of them. In the church- 
yard are many monuments to record the deaths of 
English residents from almost all parts of the mother 
country. 

From the church, a road to the south leads to 
Pontac, the insular ** Richmond," where a well- 

K 
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appointed hotel invites pic-nic parties to a social tea 
and a dance. The coast here presents the same 
rock-indented ftppearance as the adjoining Bay of 
8amares, and towering far away in the distance are 
the sea^-encircled Echo and Seymour Towers. The 
eastern headland of this little Bay is FlcUte La 
Eoque, where Bullecouet landed on his nnsaccessfiil 
expedition. Along the road that bears round the 
coast, midway between this and St. Helier*s, stands 
an ivy-covered piece of rock, rising abruptly in the 
centre of a field, and looking very much like the 
ruin of a feudal castle, which is called JRocbert, or 
the Witches' Bock, where in days gone by his 
Satanic Majesty is said to have held infernal levees^ 
and where yet may be traced in the solid rock, the 
impressions of foot-steps of an entire menagerie of 
birds and beasts, messengers of evil, no doubt, to 
the neighbouring farmers. ^ 

Betuming to St. Clement's Church we follow the 
main road to WoodlandSy the residence of Mr. 
Hugh Godfbat, from which we gain a most attrac- 
tive view of Mont Orgueil Castle, the village of 
Gorey, and a part of the Common, and on to Grou- 
ville Church, which is small, but pretty, shovnng 
marks of careful renovation and adornment. From 
here, a very short walk leads to Gorey Common, 
extending along the Bay of Grouville, which has 
been raised to the rank of a Boyal one by the desire 
of Her Majesty, expressed on the occasion of a flying 
visit paid here in 1858. Here are held the Jersey 
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BaceSy which generally take place in July, when the 
scene presented by all the rehicular specimens the 
Island can show, from the humble market cart to 
the garrison tandem ; by the dresses of the ladies, 
the booths and tents illuminated with fluttering 
pennons ; by the knock"'' em^downs, the petty gam- 
blers, and the acrobats, is not surpassed in variety, 
far less in natural beauty and effectiveness, by any 
similar displays on the minor race-grounds of Eng- 
land. At the northern head of the Bay, towering 
above all else in its vicinity, stands the time- 
honoured Castle of Mont Orgueil. Owing, as it 
is said, its primary erection to the Bomans, it never 
oeased to be, until the last century, an object of 
vigilant care and attention to the Governors of the 
Isle. Forming the nearest spot on the eastern coast 
to France, it has often been the subject of the 
fiercest attacks and most gallant defences, and 
although assailed by such experienced commanders 
as Bertraitd Da Guesolik, it never yielded to an 
enemy, except by treason, when it was delivered to 
the French by the Lancastrian party, as detailed 
before. It is now shorn of almost all its glories, 
and is in an unjustifiable and melancholy state of 
decay. Its donjon^ which soared to the height of 
sixty feet above its present altitude, is gone, so is 
its drawbridge, with all the outer approaches. Within 
is the Chapel, dedicated to St. George, and visitors 
are shown the hall of judgment, and the place of 
execution, where criminals of old met their doom. 

K 2 
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For a lenglihened period, this was the official resi- 
dence of the Governors, and hence prisoners were 
conducted to the Court House of 8t. Helier, guarded 
by halberdiers, chosen from the Jranc-tenans of the 
adjoining parishes of Grouville and St. Martin. 

Here, for some time, was confined the famous 
William Prynne, the " implacable enemy" of Arch- 
bishop Laud, whom Charles II., notwithstanding 
the former* s fanatical Puritanism, could not but 
dignify as the " Cato of the Age.** Here he wrote 
parts of one, if not more, of his two hundred works. 
Here was conquered by Royalist kindness, (in the 
shape of Sir Philip De Carteret, whose jailer he was 
thought fit to be from his known principles and 
sternness,) a rabid republican, on whom ruinous 
fines, twice cropping of the ears, branding on the 
chest, and cruel imprisonments had left otherwise 
invincible. Certainly for extent of reading and for 
retention of memory, *' busie Mr. Pryn,** as White- 
locke, or " Voluminous Prynne" as Antony a Wood, 
calls him, has never found his equal in the history 
of this or any other nation. The man who could 
adduce the authority of one hundred authors on 
"the unloveliness of love-locks;** and who has 
quoted from three to four hundred books in sup- 
port of one single argument, is one who may, but 
certainly never has as yet, met his peer. The 
episode in the life of this unfortunate and eccentric 
genius, formed by his stay and his friendships in 
Jersey, has yet to be written, and will, if treated by a 
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master-hand, form not the least of the '^ Eomances 
of the Rebellion." 

Beneath, is the modem Tillage of Gorey, so 
named from the ancient sub-bailiwick of GorrotCy 
and composed chiefly of ** hotels" and little shops. 
A small pier, sacred to the oyster fleet, finishes the 
Tillage sea-Trard, and here during the autumn and 
winter months the place bustles with the out-goings 
and in-comings of a large number of cutters all 
employed on the fertile oyster grounds that inter- 
Tene between this part of the coast and France. It 
is howcTcr to be noticed, with regret, that this 
fishery is as a trade greatly on the decline, and it 
is predicted by competent authorities that it will 
cease altogether, through the same mismanagement 
that has, in England, rendered that once common 
fish, the salmon, a comparatiTe rarity. 

Behind Mont Orgueil, is the pretty little Bay of 
Anne Port, and adjoining it, the more extended one 
of St. Catherine's. Here the astonished tourist sees 
an immense harbour, almost completed, jutting 
boldly out into the main, but as deserted and Yoid 
as if on an unknown or plague-stricken shore. These 
extensiTe works were intended by GoTemment as a 
harbour of refuge for the Channel Fleet, in case of a 
rupture with our friends the Crapauds, whose sandy 
shore, dotted with buildings and windmills, stretches 
all around as far as the eye can reach. But after 
spending sums that form a standing Jeremiad in 
the House of Commons, and employing an army of 
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navvies for several years, it was found that the 
situation was useless, being defenceless against both 
wind and tide. Both these and the works to the 
same end in the neighbouring Island of Aldemey 
form melancholy monuments of Governmental mis- 
management, and the triumphs of successful jobbery. 
A mountain path leading from Flicquet Bay, the 
next indentation of the coast, leads us to the high- 
land, whence we see France extending on all sides 
in the horizon ; and midway between the coasts, a 
group of rocks termed the Ecrehos, on one of which 
was formerly a chapel. Proceeding inland, we ap- 
proach the Seigneurie and estate of Bezel, which 
is, without exception, the most complete and elegant 
menage in the Island. After the desertion of the 
Normans, it escheated to the Crown from the tenure 
of Engelramus de Purneto, who possessed, it would 
appear, Gallic tendencies, and was given by John to 
a member of the De Barbntine family, which, at 
a remote period, was very powerful in the Island. 
From a member of this house it was purchased by 
Raoul Lempriere and Guille Payn, in 1367, and 
after remaining in the family of the former for some 
generations passed by marriage to the Perrins. It 
was then bought by the De Carterets, and after 
owning for a short period the tenure of the Corbets, 
again reverted to the Lemprieres by marriage. The 
house, built in castellated style, surmounted by a 
tower, stands on a rising ground, whilst about it, in 
every variety of undulation, spreads a well-timbered 
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and picturesque park. Attached to the house is the 
Manorial Chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, which has 
recently been restored, and which possesses a stained- 
glass window, after a design by Winstok, and by 
way of altar, a very elaborate specimen of the Jersey 
coffre^ or oak chest, on which are sculptured most 
grotesque likenessess of divers of the apostolic gentry. 
The diversified character of the ground about this 
mansion gives as great a variety in landscape as 
though the estate were twenty times as large. 
Within are some family portraits, and a few good 
specimens of the Dutch school, besides a famous 
two-handed sword, said to have been wielded by a 
Lempriebe, slain at an early siege of Mont Orgueil 
Castle. 

From here the traveller may go to Bouley Bay, 
one of the most noted on the North Coast, pos- 
sessing bold headlands jutting out into the sea, 
which is here of as deep a blue as an Italian sky, 
and where pic-nic parties in the summer time are 
frequently to be seen in all the variations of convivial 
enjoyment. 

Retracing our steps, but keeping rather to the 
West, we gain St. Martin's Church, which has ou 
one of its buttresses an ancient sculpture, repre- 
senting, as is thought, the arms of the Furnetos, 
the first known possessors of Rozel. Within is a 
monument to the memories of the last resident 
members of the family of Bandinel, who possessed 
an estate close to the Church, of which the house 
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and the ** Chasse^^ or avenue of trees, still exists 
Daring the exodus of Huguenots from the Conti- 
nent, in the 17th Century, one David Bandinel, 
said, without much authority, to have heen a member 
of the famous Siennese house of Bakdinelli, made- 
his appearance in the Island. His tact and talents, 
aided by the friendship of Archbishop Laud, soon 
raised him to the decanal chair of Jersey, and to- 
the Eectorship of St. Martin. Amid the disputes 
of the Eoyalists and Eepublicans, Bandinel bore a 
prominent position, but arraying himself against 
Sir Philip db Carteret and the friends of the 
King, he was imprisoned in Mont Orgueil Castle as 
a traitor. Essaying to escape thence with his son, 
James, the Rector of St. Mary, he was precipitated 
from a lofty window, and killed upon the rocks 
below. His son, who was also much injured by the 
fall, was tracked to his hiding place, and died in 
deep disgrace. The family, however, recovered from 
this reverse, became of much local consequence, and 
finally settling in England, gave several eminent 
divines to the Church, amongst whom the late Dr. 
BuLKELEY Bandikel, the Bodleian Librarian, was 
probably the best known. 

From the Church, we make our way towards St. 
Saviour's, past Faldouet House, and reach about 
two miles along the road. La Hougue ^JBie, or Prince's- 
Tower, attached to which is the following legend,, 
most probably founded on historic fact : — 
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yB LEGENDE OF LA HOUGUE HAMBIE. 

** In days of exceflive yore, the good people of the Iflc were 
hugely difturbed by the appearance of an immenfe dragon, which 
not content with ravaging their flocks and herds, at times took a 
fancy, as a tit-bit, to a tender Jerfey bantling, or worfe ftill, to a 
full-grown fpecimen of the genus homo. The lamentations of the 
fufterers having reached the ears of the gallant Paynel, the lordly 
Sire of Hambie, whofe caftle was fituated not far inland, on the 
oppollte Coaft of Normandy, he refolved to come over, and St. 
George-like, attack this terrible dragon. He was accompanied by 
his Efquire, a favoured retainer, in whofe fidelity and truft- 
worthinefs he had the mofl implicit faith. Having difcovered the 
whereabouts of this dreaded monfler, Paynel attacked him with 
invincible courage, and after a fanguinary and lengthened combat, 
gave him the coup-de-grace* Thus hi, all went fmooth, and the 
vi^or, laying afide his armour, reiled firom his labours, and flept to 
recruit himfelf for his journey homeward. But his mifcreant 
Squire, who had fecretly nourifhed a guilty flame for the wife of 
his lord, a peerlefs and mofl beautiful dame, conceived the idea of 
killing his matter, and of arrogating to himfelf the honours of 
viAory. Slaying db Hambie, he returned to France, and related 
how that the dragon having overcome its firfl afTailant, he, the 
Squire, had continued the fight, and brought it to a succefsful ifTue. 
He alfo flated that, as a reward for his valour, Paynel had con- 
jured him to marry his widow, and be to her as faithful a hufband, 
as he had been to him a flaunch friend. Unwilling as the devoted 
fpoufe was to exchange the habiliments of woe for the gaudy trap- 
pings of the wedding feaft, yet fhe confented out' of deference to 
the fuppofed dying wifhes of her hufband. But, although the 
deilgns of the murderer had hitherto frud^ified, yet confcience had 
its work to perform, and in the ftill watches of the night the 
appalled and yet forrowing lady heard the caitiff relate, in his 
troubled fleep, the iniquities of which he had been guilty. Prompt 
vengeance followed his involuntary confeflions, and his life being 
Sacrificed to the offended juftice of his country, the twice-made 
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widow repaired to the Ifland to ertit over the fcene of the combat 
and the murder a tumulus and a chapel, an obje^ which could 
eafily be feen from her now defolate home.** 

So far the legend. D' Israeli, or some other 
author, remarks that strange confirmation has been 
given to the numberless tales of dragons that are 
rife in the mediseval lore of Normandy and its ad- 
joining provinces, by the discovery along the banks 
of the Seine of extensive relics of the Crocodile 
tribe. These hougues or tumuli were, like the 
Druidic remains, at one time most numerous in 
Jersey, and marked doubtlessly the burial places of 
the Celtic Chiefs. The one in question, besides its 
Chapel, of very early construction, was further 
beautified, by Eighard Mabon, a Dean of the 
Island, (who had made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land,) with an humble representation of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and here it is said he netted some hand- 
some sums, by a few clumsy miracles he performed 
on becoming occasions. 

The Chapel was fast falling into decay, when it 
attracted the notice of Admiral D' Auvergne, Prince 
of Bouillon, who purchased the site, incorporated 
in the building a loffcy Tower, planted the sur- 
rounding grounds with trees, and resided here during 
his stay as Chief of the Naval Station. 

From the summit of this Tower, the most exten- 
sive prospect of the Island from any one place is to 
be gained. Quite one half of the extent of Jersey 
lies I spread as a map at one's feet, looking a vast 
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garden set in the deep aznre of the sea. It now is^ 
and has been for a longtime, a kind of hosteby, 
and a small sum is charged for admission to the 
Tower. In an adjoining building refreshments of 
all kinds are to be obtained. 

We leave this sweet spot regretfully, and proceed 
to St. Saviour's Church, one of the largest of its 
tribe. Within is a noble mural monument to record 
the death of one of the La Cloche family, for some 
generations Seigneurs of the neighbouring fief of 
Longueville. The Churchyard appears to be a very 
fashionable one, by the elegance of the tombs — ^for 
we are apt to have a fashion in these things, as in 
all else — and along the wall that divides the Old 
from the New Cemeteries, are several memorials to 
members of noble French families, victims of the 
French Revolution of 1789. 

A little nearer our destination, and down a hill, 
the steepness of which is a disgrace to the Island's 
talent for road making, is D^HautreCj the residence 
of General Touzel, a self-made man, whose high 
rank in the British Army — the earnest • of his own 
tact and diligence — ^would well 

— " point a moral and adorn a tale." 
Opposite this, with a guard-house at its principal 
entrance, teeming with the bright red uniforms of 
British ** food for powder," is the official residence 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Island. The 
house is substantial and convenient, the grounds 
luxuriantly timbered, and the kitchen gardens 
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sjaperlatirely good — but it is enshrined in such 
monastic seclusion, that one would almost think the 
good Jerseyites wrapped up their second-hand scrap 
of royalty as is the Grand Llama of Thibet, fearing 
his vice-regality, like an essential oil, would evapo- 
rate by exposure. 

On the opposite side of the way is a very hand- 
some dwelling on the rising ground, and adorned 
with very pretty shrubberies and gardens — ^this is 
called by local wags " Vinegar Hall," from the fact 
that the spirited proprietor fought his way to wealth 
through the acidity of this liquid. We then pass 
Waverley Terrace, a neat row of houses, fronted by 
lawns, in a very rampant and ambitious style of 
the Jersey Gothic ; and near this the Caesarean 
Nurseries of Mr. C. B. Saunders, whose fame as a 
floriculturist has gone the length and breadth of 
England ; and whose feats in landscape gardening, 
and in the more delicate operations of his profession, 
would warrant, (were civil merit rewarded in our 
country,) his initials following as well as preceding 
his surname. 

We next pass BeauUeu, the seat of W. Bertram, 
Esq., gain a pretty glimpse of the College from the 
lower Eoad, and reach the Town, close to St. James' 
Chapel of Ease, whence by La Motte Street and 
Queen Street to the Square. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TRINITY, ST. JOHN, AND ST. LAURENCE. 

If our readers have followed ns in our rambles, 
they must have been forcibly struck with the good- 
ness of the roads and the absence of turnpikes — ^two 
most comfortable and satisfactory considerations for 
the wayfarer. For these the Island is indebted to a 
very energetic and persevering Lieut. -Grovemor, 
Lieutenant- Greneral George Dow, to whose memory 
the natives, with that posthumous gratitude that is 
too much the way of the world, were, a short time 
ago, agitating to found a memorial. Li his life-time, 
and during his sway, with another knack the world 
has, they pursued him with undying hatred for 
ruthlessly cutting into their fields and for removing 
their landmarks ; nay, at one crisis, it was actually 
unsafe for him to go abroad unattended. But since 
then, personal feelings have had time to cool, Jersey is 
no more like it was than a naked Pict is like a Bond- 
street dandy, and the fall benefits of direct and facile 
•communication have showered themselves upon its 
dwellers. But alas I the author of this good has himself 
gone the last narrow road, his mind impressed with the 
ungraciousness of doing men good in spite of them- 
selves, and his descendant, the last of his race, 
■*' ranted his hour upon the stage," a poor player, 
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though a baronet, and no sharer in the boon the 
courage of his ancestor gave to an ungrateful people. 
Before Governor Don's time, the by-ways of the 
Isle were far more peculiar than pleasant. Of these 
there were three kinds : Le CJiemin du Roy, which 
was sixteen, and others respectively of eight and of 
.four, feet wide. But the massive earthworks almost 
as thick as the roads themselves that here do duty 
for hedges, had greatly encroached upon their width,, 
heavy masses of foliage meeting in the centre gave 
them an appearance of gloom and solemnity, and as 
the devices of Mr. Macadam were then unknown, 
they possessed all the benefits of a Slough of Despond 
in winter, and of a minoi* Sahara in the summer. 
Carriages were then uninvented so far as Jersey was 
concerned — ^indeed it is said that the Governor's 
desire to use his own was the origin of a scheme 
that has borne such good fruit. Carts were, at this 
period, always attended with two men, one to guide 
the horse and another to go ahead, to warn back 
any other approaching vehicle, as two could not pass 
abreast. Polite travelling was then performed on 
horseback, the lady riding on a pillion behind the 
male equestrian. The levelling that wa$ incident to 
the new roads is still clearly perceptible in the interior 
of the Island, and very pretty indeed do the high 
banks look, festooned with ivy, wild honeysuckle^ 
and a myriad of other nature-sown plants. The old 
.roads '^ dragged their slow lengths along" without 
any regard to directness, meandering here, there and 
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everywhere, as if they were tipsy, but really haying 
a dip or a tnm for all the houses on their way. 
These roads are rarely traversed in their entirety by 
tourists, seldom even by residents, but to a lover of 
rurality under its most captivating forms we can 
advise no richer treat than to explore them thorougljjy. 
The queer old houses, the farm menage^ the lovely 
" bits" of scenery and of still life, are indescribably 
interesting. Moreover, he will find the Jersey 
peasant, who now almost always speaks English, to 
be a most intelligent and reliable gossip on the 
notabilia of his neighbourhood, always ready for a 
chat, and, while never abjectly respectful, has a manly 
independence of carriage very taking after the curt 
and melancholic address of the English boor. 

Another very curious item in ** Jersey ways," of 
which not the slightest trace remains, were the Per- 
quagea, or Sanctuary Eoads. These led from each 
of the Parish Churches directly to the sea, and were 
only just the width of the stones that paved them. 
By their means, in Eoman Catholic times, any one 
who had committed a crime could reach the nearest 
church, where he was secure from capture, and could 
leave the Island in the same manner when his friends 
had procured a boat for his transport. This immu- 
nity was, of course, done away with at the Refor- 
mation, and the ground that composed them was, 
with other waste lands, presented by Charles II. 
to Sir Edward De Carteret. It would appear, 
however, that this gift was not of very much benefit 
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to its possessor; for at this time, a Mr. Packe, 
related in some remote way to this Sir Edward, is 
lamenting his inability to take possession of Gorey 
Common, which formed part of the present. For- 
merly, uncultivated land was of the most nominal 
value in Jersey — as an example, the ground on which 
the Prison and Hospital now stand is reported to 
have been sold, at the beginning of this century, for 
a gallon of gin, or some such ridiculous fee — ^there- 
fore the settlers who have encroached on unpreserved 
property are with difficulty ejected when its value 
becomes more apparent. 

But having now traversed the subject of roads in 
general, let us take the one in particular which leads 
to Trinity, which we may do by turning out of King 
Street by New Street, which brings us to Val Plai- 
sant, once, no doubt, a " happy valley,'' but now 
covered with houses, and having very little else of 
the pleasant about it but the name. This reaches 
the Trinity Boad along which we wend for half-a- 
mile, when we gain the Town Mills. These formerly 
belonged to St. Helier's Abbey, were called Le 
Moulin du Frieur, and have existed from time im- 
memorial. In Jersey, mills belonged either to the 
King, the Seigneurs, or the Clergy, and were like 
the Colomhiers, much valued as privileges, since no 
man could get his corn ground, except at the 
appointed spot. This place is interesting, for it 
once belonged to the descendant of a refugee Hugue-- 
not, whose son, solely by hard work and a courage 
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that made him surmount the dispiriting influences 
of some servile trade to which he was apprenticed, 
rose to be a clergyman, the Dean of his native 
Isle, and subsequently the talented and learned 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford ; the host 
of our future King ; the Vice- Chancellor of the 
University ; and the valued confrere of all the 
savans of our kingdom. Let no man despair of 
fame, when he contemplates the result of the 
vigorous ambition and the undaunted perseverance 
of Francis Jetjne I 

From the Town Mills two valleys radiate from the 
main road, to the more northerly of which is given 
the appellation of the Val des Vaux, Of its beauties 
— of the brawling stream that winds like a glittering 
serpent through the emerald green of the rich 
meadow-land that forms its bottom ; of the narrow 
and most quaint little path made along the bed of 
this stream, which forms one of its outlets, acces- 
sible only to the pedestrian, and he of firm head 
and steady eye ; of the high banks on either side, 
carpeted with wild flowers, and thickly studded with 
trees, among which narrow winding paths lead the 
explorer to scene upon scene of magic beauty ; no 
pen and ink can do justice. We have rather a 
horror of doing the inflated in description, and can 
only advise our readers to take a fine day and leave 
no part of these sweet spots unvisited. Your favourite 
poet in your pocket, your pipe it may be, if hke a 
Kaleigh you indulge in the " divine weed," and 

L 
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the day you spend there will be marked by a white 
stone and be '^ one of a thousand.*' 

Regaining the main road, and bearing to the 
left, one passes through the usual wayside scenery 
of the Island. Farm-houses, snugly ensconced 
in their hollows, approached by narrow lanes, 
wreathed oyer with trees ; the modem villas, 
gable to the road, and fronted by . a parterre ; 
the smithy and its master ' ' with large and sinewy 
hands; " funny little shops, with funny little win- 
dows, and fimny little wares displayed in them; 
and so one proceeds, until a long avenue of firs 
points out a mansion of more than ordinary im- 
portance. This is Trinity Manor, which contests 
with that of Rozel the palm of beauty. Built in 
beautiful granite of mossy and time-worn aspect, 
it gives the spectator an impression of much greater 
age than it really possesses. In front are a plantation 
and a fish-pond, and near the entrance is a large 
stone table, at which Charles II. is said often to 
have sat at convivial feasts held in his honour. It 
first appears to have been held by the Db St. 
Martin family, then by the Lehprieres, afterwards 
by the Db Carterets, (who have possessed at one 
time or other almost everything worth having in 
the Island,) and when this line became extinct, it 
was tenanted through marriage by Sir William 
SvMONDS, an ex-surveyor General of the Navy, and 
is now the property of the Count St. George, better 
known as the Shaftesbury of Switzerland, whose 
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mother was the last snrYiying member of the elder 
branch of the De Carterets of Trinity. In the 
picture-gallery of the Manor is a fine portrait of 
Charles II., by Sir Peter Lely, and a larger 
collection of family and other portraits than is to be 
found elsewhere in the Island. 

From the Manor one proceeds to the Church of 
the Parish, .which has a beautiful Marble Altar 
monument to the memory of Sir Edward .De 
Carteret, a former Bailly, and Usher of the Black 
Rod to Charles II. This monument, by far the 
most costly in the Island, was boarded over and 
utterly forgotten, until disentombed by the present 
Rector, the Rev. William Duheattme. In various 
other improvements in his Church that his taste 
suggested, he was bitterly opposed by his parish- 
ioners, who, in common with all their countrymen, 
have the strongest possible detestation of alteration, 
whether improving or otherwise. Making one's way 
to the coast, northerly, Havre Giffard and Bonne 
Nuit Bay excite attention and admiration. Both 
are bold in their sea- ward features, and bristle with 
rocks jutting far into the main; and these with 
several points and bays along this coast possess 
features of no little interest for the geologist and 
botanist. Further west is Crahhe with its rifle range, 
and near it, Chreve de Lecq, with barracks, and an 
hotel, whence the neighbouring islands on the 
Archipelago are distinctly seen on a clear day. 
Pic-nics are frequent here, and with the Excursion 

l2 
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omnibuses, bring numbers of pleasure seekers to 
disport themselves on the sands, on the hills, and 
among the caves — ^for Chreve de Lecq abounds in these 
natural treasures. 

In returning, a considerable detour to the East 
brings us to St. John's Church, the interior of which 
is divested of its native whitewash, and looks inviting 
and comfortable enough. 

Not far from the Church, beautifully set in exten- 
sive grounds, is the Manor House of St, John^ La 
Hougue Boete, to which a long and stately avenue of 
firs gives a likeness to the neighbouring one of Trinity. 
It is supposed to have derived its name from a family 
termed Boete, who were very early dwellers in the 
parish. A hougue or tumulus not far from the rear 
of the house, is called la iete du fief, and belongs to 
the estate, although the surrounding land is now 
alienated, which gives a colour to this derivation of 
name. Formerly a sheet of water intervened between 
the house and the Church, to which access was gained 
by a boat. The water gate in the wall of the garden 
still remains. This estate has been held by the 
families of Lb Febvre, Journbaulx, Lbmpribre, Db 
Cartbrbt, Lb Maistrb, and Lb Couteur, in the 
possession of which latter it is now vested. The 
grounds and gardens are most tastefully laid out in 
the French style, and form, par excellence, the heau 
ideal of landscape gardening in Jersey. 

It is the common, but a very erroneous, fashion to 
call this seat La Hougue Boete simply, and to confer 
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its properly distinctive appellation of Su John' 8 
Manor House upon a dwelling in the same parish 
which has no other claim to the title than the 
egregious vanity of its owner. This we note for 
much the same reason that tempts a tradesman to 
nail spurious coin to his counter — as a warning to 
plagiarists in general. 

In sajdng the estate too belonged to the De 
Carterets the reader will naturally express wonder 
at the extent of their possessions. And with reason ; 
for this powerful family, like Moses' serpent, once 
bid fair to absorb all its compeers. In fact, the 
family of De Carteret in the island was like the 
famous Monsieur Nontongpaw, and was indeed, the 
be-all and end-all of Jersey. A very little hu- 
mouring would make de Ronsard's verses on the 
MoNTMORENOYS fit thcsc insular heroes to a t — 

'* Cefte race eft (ur toutes la plus belle 
Race heroique et antique : laquelle 
De fils en fils (guerriers viffcorieux), 
A Ton renom eHeure jufqu'aux cieux ! 
GrofTe d^honneurs et de noms memorables, 
Concevant feule Admiraux, Conneftables, 
Grands Generaux et mille dignitez : 
Dont les hauteurs, honneurs, authoritez, 
Comme a foifon communes en leur race 
(Ne cedant point aux plus grandes de place] 
Ont gouverne, prochaines de nos roys, 
Heureufement, Tifle des bons Jerfois." 

But the hardy, rough, and somewhat tyrannical race 
has departed for aye, with the times that called it 
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forth, and no masquerading can resuscitate either 
its prestige^ its possessions, or power. 

We pass Avranche, the residence of Peter 
Marbtt, Esq., (so called for having been in Catholic 
times the property of the monks of that town on 
the other side of the Channel,) and soon come to St. 
Lawrence Church. A low pack- saddled roof, around 
tower with newel staircase (aforetime common in the 
better kind of houses here), and varied dates of 
erection, characterize this Church. The Hamptonnb, 
BissON, Mauger, and Marett families are of old 
standing in the Parish, and all have monuments 
within or without. That of Lawrence and Edward 
ELiMPTONNE encrusted in the outer South wall is 
very curious, and well deserves inspection. 

The land now descends towards the sea, and as we 
journey on we gain good central views of St. Aubin's 
Bay. A very steep, but romantic, foot-path brings 
us on the main road to Town near Millbrook, and 
from which it is distant about two miles. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHICH SAVOURS OF TRADITION. 

It is not to be supposed that Jersey, rich in all 
the elements to that end, should be wanting in tra- 
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ditional lore. By its weird aid the various Druidical 
remains ; the rocky indents of its romantic bays ; 
the solemn silence of its caves, broken only by the 
hoarse murmurs of Eolus and Neptune ; the lighter 
and more fairy-like aspect of its many woodland 
glades, were each peopled by dramatis personce and 
a legend. 

But these, for the most part, have passed away 
from us for ever, with the ancien regime of the 
Jerseyman. When reading was with him an un- 
known accomplishment ; when the best portion of 
the days of both man and woman were passed in 
the then universal occupation of knitting — which, 
while occupying the hands, left thoughts and tongue 
free ; when superstitious fear gave supemature to 
aught incomprehensible, then the island possessed 
both national traditions and a national poetry. The 
more matter-of-fact and absorbing pursuits of trade, 
the perusal of newspapers, and the circulation of 
political and social gossip of all nations, have driven 
from the voices and ideas of the people the purely 
imaginary, and but very few of the veritably ancient 
traditions have descended to our day. Of fanciful 
and pseudo-legends there is indeed no lack, as most 
of the local ** Guides" and histories testify ; and at 
this time our friend Mr. Rose is wreathing, with a 
lively fancy and an elegant taste, legends without 
number from the mass of materials that lie ready to 
his hand. As my lady readers (bless them, and 
may they be many !) would never pardon me were 
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I to neglect, to them, so important a feature in a 
Guide, I will endeavour to give a new reading to the 
following historic incidents : — * 

^t true tale of d. Helper, fiptf Hermttase, anty 

|)ptf 9bbrp. 

Let thofe who can, tranfport themfelves in 
thought to Jerfey, and let the period be the 
ninth age of our era. Filled with the afTociations 
of the prefent century, how great their furprife, 
how awed their feelings, in viewing the changes 
thofe greateft of magicians. Time and Man, have 
wrought in the interim ! No bay of St. Aubin 
gleams in the morning funfhine ; but where its 
broad waters flafh to-day, fertile meadow land 
gently flopes from a femicircular range of hills, 
and finally meets the ocean fouthward of a group 
of verdure-dotted rocks that rife boldly from the 
plain in which they ftand. No roads, no cultiva- 
tion, no tampering of Art with Nature, is to be 
found. Thick groves of oaks cover the hill- 
fides, and Flora, like — 

" — Beauty, when unadorned, adorned is moft,** 

* Freely tranalated from a cuiious folio MS., bound in pig- 
skin and mounted in brass, with the arms of the Abbey of St. 
Holier impressed on the sides. On the fly-leaf the name of 
the scribe or owner — 8u liher Petrs. Dauralm, vel Dorey, 
Now in the library of Hookham Van der Snyve, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., of the Oaks, Tumham Green^ W. 
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fports with wanton luxuriance, and in rainbow 
tints, amid the fertile riches of the kindly foil. 
A cenfus taken then of the ifland would have 
yielded but a return of twelve of our fpecies, 
and thefe, cluftered together for companionfhip 
and fafety in a nook where now ftands the oldeft 
portion of the flourifliing capital town of Jerfey, 
eked out a frugal fuftenance by fiihing and the 
chace. No wild beafts infefted the fpot, which, 
however, was rife with lower life j for four- 
horned fheep, hares, rabbits, the red-legged 
partridge, and fmaller animals and birds, abounded 
in the fame generous profufion as that which 
charafterifed the treafures of the vegetable king- 
dom. 

It was about this period, then, fo faintly 
defcribed, that a ftranger, at the clofe of a long 
fummer's day, was feen bearing towards the 
ifland in a boat that feemed to the Ample iflanders 
almoft of unearthly build. The funj juft fetting 
below the hills, now known as the Noirmont 
range, fent his fidelong rays far athwart the 
plain, and tinged with a rofy hue the ocean as 
far as the horizon. The ftranger, of majeftic 
mien and height, ftood in the ftern of his little 
vefTel, anon trimming the fail, anon guiding his 
craft with the clumfy plank that did duty for a 
rudder. He was of middle age, and his fore- 
head, flightly bald, gave him that intellecSlual 
ftamp which painters love to chara£):erize as the 
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Early Chriftian head j" while his beard, of 
glofly black, flowed gracefully down on his manly 
cheft. Running his boat boldly through the furf, 
he landed knee-deep in the tide, at a narrow fpit 
of land which jutted far into the water. Drag- 
ging, with feeming herculean power, his velTel 
on the fhore, he drew from it a weighty coffer, 
or rather cafket, made of engraved iron, ftrongly 
clamped with ft eel bars. This done, he feized 
a large piece of rock which lay near, and remorfe- 
leflly ftove in the frail timbers of his bark, and 
by this fimple zA appeared determined to remain 
where fate or will had firft difembarked him. 

The Pagan iflanders beheld their vifitant with 
awe — his form and drefs, fo different, fo fuperior 
to aught within their ken, led their untrained 
fancies towards the idea that he was of higher 
mould than themfelves ; an idea confirmed by his 
mounting the moft feaward of the rocks referred 
to, where falling on his knees, he lifted his arms 
with fervency to heaven. 

Defcending at length, he addreffed his new 
companions in their own tongue, and announced 
his intention of dwelling among them. 

Time pafTed on, and with a ftrong mind the 
ftranger, whofe name they fubfequently learned 
was Helier, foon made his influence pre-eminent 
in his fmall community. He led them from a 
fenfelefs attendance at the numberlefs vaft altars 
the Druids had left behind them, and taught 
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them the knowledge of the true God. From 
his fuperior (kill, their hulbandry derived new 
vigour, and their fimple devices to capture game 
and fifh were fpeedily improved upon. Yet with 
all care and aiFe£lion for the handful of people he 
was thus to myfterioufly caft among, Helier was 
far from communicative or even fociable. Days 
and weeks he remained upon the fummit of the 
rock he had firft afcended, and towards which he 
bore a quaint and fond attachment, and here, 
with but fcant afliftance, he conftrufted himfelf 
a rude dwelling. This was perched on a fhelf 
of the rock with all the feeming infubftantiality 
of the fwallows' neft, having a door at either 
end, and a rude window open to the fea. Within, 
he had fcooped himfelf a ftony couch and pillow. 
Upon the flat furfece of the eminence, above 
which the peaked roof appeared, was a carefully- 
tended little garden, and, fupplied by its humble 
ftore, the reclufe meagrely fed life's taper while 
he thus remained in felf-communion. Upon his 
reappearance among his now devoted followers 
after thefe folitudes, his body looked attenuated 
almoft to ftarvation, and through the rents in his 
ragged mantle might be feen the wounds of a 
voluntary flagellation. 

He never told his tale. But that he was of 
confequence and rank in his native land could 
not be doubted. That he was confumed by 
an inward canker was equally evident even to 
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his uninquiring and uneducated companions. 
Ofttimes when inculcating the iimple truths of 
revelation, tears would roll down his cheeks, and 
ever thus when fpeaking of Him whofe chiefeft 
chara£leriftic was as ^^a man of forrows and 
acquainted with grief." 

Thus years rolled on. The raven blacknefs 
of the ftranger's hair had changed to a fnowy 
whitenefs, and day by day his outward feeming 
appeared more ethereal, and his manners more 
gentle, more felf-denying, favouring more of 
Heaven than of yore. 

One gufty winter's afternoon, the gloom and 
chill of which was rendered ominous by the 
almofl tropical hurricane which fwept acrofs the 
diflant wafle of waters from the Weflern Conti- 
nent, a large galley, manned by bearded warriors 
of flern and ferocious afpe6i, was driven afhore 
clofe to the Hermit's dwelling. 

The iflanders looked upon their coming with 
a foreboding of evil, only, alas ! too foon to be 
realized. Landing almofl at its foot, the horrent 
flrangers made their way immediately to the cot 
of Helier. Its occupant, ever calm and felf- 
pofTefTed, exhibited no other emotion at their 
coming, than what was caufed by his anxiety to 
afford them food and fhelter, and for this purpofe 
he obtained from his difciples all they could con- 
tribute towards both. 

The dwelling thus vifited by thefe rude mari- 
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ners would have excited wonder even in the 
breaft of a philofopher. Everything about it was 
antithetical. The moft primitive architefture 
that could be employed to (belter man from the 
elements contained treafures which would have 
awoke envy in a Croefus. From the huge cafket 
which, as was mentioned, Helier brought with 
him to the ifland, were exhumed plate and jewels 
of the moft varied and coftly charafter. The 
cheft itfelf, with the greater portion of its price- 
lefs burden, indeed, had difappeared ; for, as was 
noticed by one of the natives, it lay buried at the 
foundation of the owner's dwelling. But of 
gemmed cup and tazza, and of countlefs other 
gold and filver objefts, there was no lack — and 
thefe, fcattered careleflly on the floor and in the 
receflTes of the Hermitage, feemed placed there 
but to read a lefTon to its occupant of the vaft 
abyfs between his prefent and his former career. 
In a cavity to the fouth of the upper door, which 
led into the garden, both of which remain to 
witnefs to the truth of this veritable tale, was the 
benetier^ itfelf a vafe of incalculable value ; while 
the veflTel ufed to convey from the fpring Helier's 
fimple drink, was a golden bafin of purer tafte, 
of more exquifite workmanfhip, than aught left 
by Cellini as a foundation for his fame. Aye, 
and one which in thefe days of Mammon-worlhip 
and cupidity would have been deemed worthy 
the rifk of a kingdom, or even of a foul ! 
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The night wore on, murky and moft boif- 
terous. The howling of the gale kept watchful 
and fleeplefs all the dwellers at the foot of the 
Mont de la Ville. The ftrangers had lighted a 
huge fire at the fummit of Helier's rock, and 
bringing from their fihip materials for a caroufe, 
mingled their hoarfe voices with the ravings of 
the ftorm. 

By and bye the fire funk to mere embers. 
No dark fhadows flitted before its ruddy glow*, 
and it appeared that the Norfe pirates (for fuch 
they were) had been overcome by the fatigue 
attendant on their perilous voyage. The Genius 
of the Storm flumbered alfo — the wind was lulled, 
the clouds difappeared like a dark veil from the 
ftar-fpangled (ky, and Nature, no longer con- 
vulfed with the dire paffions of the elements, 
refumed that ftill majefty — more impofing, more 
awful, more impreffive than all her other moods. 

It was midnight. The hour chofen of inno- 
cence for reft. Of philofophy for ftudy. Of 
wickednefs for crime. 

And here were the three attributes. The 
iflanders, wearied by healthful toil, oppreffed by 
no carking cares, body and foul alike worfhip- 
ping God in ftrength and happinefs, flept feft. 
Helier, like a Seer of the Eaftern world, leaned 
from his window, and perufed the heavens which 
declare the glory of their Maker. Evidently he 
thought of the paft. Byegone forrow, fiiture 
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hope, prefent emotion gleamed in every line of 
his fpeaking countenance. The marauders, 
bivouacking in the garden of their hoft, appeared 
drowned in nature's mimic death. 

The ftillnefs of this folemn hour was fuddenly 
broken by piercing cries, and yells of rage and 
triumph. The iflanders ftarted from their repofe, 
huddled, like a flock of fheep, together, and 
trembled in an extafy of terror — their frightened 
vifion fafcinated by the light of burning brands 
which waved about the Hermitage rock, and 
encircled it like a coronet of flame. Then en- 
fued a quietude even more portentous by con- 
trail than the previous tumult. Prefently the 
lights defcended to the (hore, glittered like 
meteors on the furface of the water, then feemed 
to recede from the land, and finally went dancing 
out to fea in gambols akin to thofe of the ignis 
jfatuus. 

When morning dawned, the iflanders paid an 
early and apprehenfive vifit to the Hermit's 
dwelling. Alas ! what an awful fight met their 
aftounded gaze. The gold and filver treafures, 
of which there exifted fo great a ftore, had en- 
tirely difappeared, and fhewed but too clearly 
the object of the aflTaflins. The earthen floor 
bore marks of a deadly conflict — and lying on 
his back, his fightlefs orbs upturned to heaven, 
as if begging mercy for his murderers, lay Helier, 
his breaft riven with gaping wounds. Tears, 
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bitter tears, flowed from the eyes of the fingle- 
hearted witnelTes of this horrible fpectacle. 

They tenderly raifed the inanimate body, bore 
it into the open air, and carefully wafhed the 
gory outlets through which had efcaped the life 
of this holy man. One fa£t caufed their moft 
lively wonder, and it was that not one wound 
had reached the heart of the dead. And the 
caufe of this was evident; for, sufpended by a 
chain of iillcy treiTes, lay on his breaft a golden 
locket, which contained the image of a peerlefs 
woman. This locket was dinted with many a 
dagger's blow, but defpite them could be read on 
its reverfe, in letters of blue enamel, ** fSL^ oione 
^ar^e &nne/' and this led the iflanders to recol- 
lect how often they had heard Helier chanting 
at eventide, a wild ditty to a barbaric and un- 
earthly air, which told '' that hys fchyppe waflTe 
readie, and ye wynde blewe fayre," and of which 
the refrain^ oft-repeated like a litany, exprelTed 
the fafl: that '' he waflTe bounde for ye fea, Marye- 
Anne !" 

At a well fituated about two miles from the 
hermitage, which, now bereft of its antique ap- 
pearance, fpirts its pearly treafures through the 
medium of a common-place iron pump, and 
which is now popularly known as the *' King's 
Well," Helier had aforetime aftonilhed his dif- 
ciples by the exhibition of its petrifying qualities. 
By the aftion of its waters they faw with wonder 
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fticks, leaves, birds'-nefts, and eggs, all trans- 
formed into ftone. They, Ample creatures, 
with a natural wifh to preferve were it only the 
outward Teeming of their bene&£lor, placed his 
body, as it was, in the well, where in due time 
he became ftone likewife. 

Rumours never reached them, as they did 
other peoples more ufed to conta£l with the 
great world, of the fudden difappearance, years 
previoufly, of a Scandinavian prince, who, like 
King Cophetua, had fallen in love with a maiden 
of low degree, who proving falfe as fair, wrecked 
her royal lover's happinefs by her crime. Nor 
did they hear that he, heart-broken and defpairing, 
had collected the vaft hoards of barbaric pearl 
and gold gleaned by his forefathers from every 
country where their predatory bands could reach, 
and fetting fail from the land of his birth, was 
heard of no more. 

Centuries pafTed by ; this little knot of iflanders 
gradually died out, and Jerfey was again left to 
the folitude of primeval nature. 

•x* •)(• 4c ♦ "X* 4c 

A brave day for Jerfey was the 23rd of 
November, 1068, for then the great Abbey, 
erefted at the fole cofl of the noble Hamon, 
fire of Donkiebraye, was about to be confecrated 
by the Archbifhop of Dol. This abbey, it muft 
be known, was commenced and finifhed, with 
incredible coft and celerity, by this Norman 

M 
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chieftain, in puifuance of vows made by various 
anceftors of his family during the fpace of more 
than two centuries. It was about to be confe- 
crated in memory of a Chriilian mar^r who had 
been (lain by a number of Norfe freebooters, led 
by the then head of the houfe of Hamon, the 
firil of his name who had founded a fettlement 
on the h\r borders of Graul. His eminence the 
Cardinal-Archbifhop had brought with him to 
the Ifland a papal bull, canonizing this moil 
eminent of martyrs by the ftyle and title of 

Tradition pretty broadly afTerted that the riches 
borne away by the murderers, and which had 
been fo inexplicably amaffed by the vidtim of 
their greed, formed the bafis of an influence 
which thefe criminals and their defendants exer- 
cifed in the Norfe fettlement made by their 
countrymen in Neuflria, and which caufed them, 
upon the confolidation of thefe colonies into a 
dukedom, confequent on the vidlories gained by 
their great exemplar and leader, Rollo, to become 
the fources of families, potent not only in their 
native duchy, but alfo flibfequently of the princely 
nobles of England, whofe pofterity have, in thefe 
latter days of civilization, been the pioneers of 
all that man calls good and great. 

And the building of the Abbey happened in 
this wife. One circumilance which rendered 
the family of Hamon remarkable among its com- 
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peers, was a ftrange and horrible (quint that 
affli£bed its members from the time of its foun- 
dation in Neuftria. Not but that, indeed, this 
misfortune had been foretold to the fether of his 
race in a vifion, in which the murdered man 
appeared to his afTaffin, and predi£ted that until 
the converfion of his defcendants to Chriftianity, 
and until a religious edifice was conftrudted in 
penance of this deed of blood, each and every of 
the offspring of the dreamer fhould be thus 
branded. Hamon was but little imprefTed by 
the circumftance, and attributed the trance the 
rather to royftering than to revelation, fince he 
had retired to refl the night previous with his 
foul well foaked in mead ; but fure enough, when 
Mrs. H. prefented him with an " olive branch," 
the child had a leer, which in thefe degenerate 
times would have enfured the fortune of a 
metropolitan clown. And as his defcendants 
came and left this bufy fcene, the vifitation of 
the doomed race grew more and more fevere. 
It came in all the hideous variations of the 
deformity. Firfl one eye, then the other, was 
the offending member. At laft all culminated in 
the father of the Seigneur of whom mention is 
here veracioufly made, whofe huge, goggle optics 
efTayed fo hardly to peer inwards, that 'twas 
miraculous he could fee any external objedl 
whatever. The mediaeval fmall boys had made 
the Hamons a ftanding laughing-flock for gene- 

K 2 
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rations ; ladies flouted them, and wives (ridicu- 
]oufly eafy as they are for even the uglieft man 
to obtain) were at a very great premium indeed 
with thefe crojack-eyed heroes. As A mbafTadors, 
as Statefmen, as Judges,^ they were ufelefs, for 
who could refpeO. a fet of men fo queerly de- 
formed ? Their women, to a female, died iingle, 
for dowers were powerlefs when weighed in the 
balance againft their eyes. This curie, its caufe 
and its remedy, had been handed down through 
all the generations expofed to its baleful influence, 
but fuch was the vis inertia of their chara£ter, 
that although countlefs vows were made to per- 
form the penance enjoined, yet all ended with 
the vowing. But at laft the nuifance grew fo 
ferious, that the head of the family was offered 
by his Duke the alternative of either putting an 
end to his fquint or to himfelf. 

This was decifive. Workmen were at once 
fent to Jerfey, the fite was examined, and the 
largefl: of the group of rocks, fpoken of as exift- 
ing in Helier's lifetime, was fele6led as the beft 
fuited for what the founder determined fhould 
be a gorgeous Abbey. But a ftriking change 
had taken place in the locality fince the death o( 
the Saint. Norman dwellers in the Ifland had 
borne teftimony that a gigantic figure of immenfe 
attitude, with one foot on the Noirmont Hills, 
and the other on the Montde la Ville, bad twice 
appeared at night, with his right hand extended 
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threateningly. At his third coming, the coun- 
tenance of the (hade was more fevere, the attitude 
more menacing. The next morning early rifers 
rubbed their eyes with amazement, for the place 
heretofore an alluvial meadow, the moft fertile 
in the land, was now a fparkling mafs of water, 
everything fubmerged beneath its panting bofom, 
fave the group of rocks on one of which the 
hermitage ftill exifted. Of courfe this was taken 
as a proof of the wrath of the Spirit at its juft 
demands being fo long uncomplied with, and the 
tradition being well known in the ifland, no little 
alarm was created left the fpe<9:re fhould fee fit 
to inundate its entire expanfe in a fit of unearthly 
fpleen. 

But fince the Abbey had in reality been com- 
menced, no fhade had appeared either to vex the 
iflanders or the artifans, until the eve of the day 
when the facred edifice was completed, when 
the workmen, finally retiring (rom the fcene of 
their labours, and croffing the dangerous quick- 
fands which divide the Abbey from the ihore, 
iaw, on turning to gaze at the fplendid refults of 
their handiwork, a ^gantic and luminous counte- 
nance pop up juft where the fun had fet. The 
viiage, albeit of a certain fternnefs, yet looked 
with fome benignance on the retreating labourers, 
whofe wonder and terror were at their height, 
when a hand of the fame colofial mould as the 
face, waved them a friendly adieu with all the 
gufto of an old acquaintance. 
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Seigneur and ferf ; vavaiTour and vafTal ; bifhop, 
prieft and deacon, all were prefent to do honour 
to the confecration of the Abbey of St. Helier. 
The juveniles in the quire grew hoarfe in giving 
utterance to the elaborate choral fervice com- 
pofed for the occafion by father Amice de Vos, 
the Precentor. Incenfe was wafted in recklefs 
profufion. While the acolytes beftowed with 
their white-wafh brufhes, fuch an abundance of 
holy water, as to lead the crowd to imagine that 
the entire ocean which wafhed the foundations 
of the fane, had been converted to their ufe. The 
petrified body of the patron Saint had been ex- 
tradted, like Truth, from its well, and formed 
the central figure of a magnificent reredos ere£ted 
above the high altar. 

The enthufiafm, lay and clerical, reached a 
climax when Baldere Dasche Hamon, Sire 
of Donkiebraye, and Vidam of Pons Afinorum, 
prefented to his eminence of Dol, a huge parch- 
ment on which were infcribed the lands, corn- 
rents, and tithes vowed to the ufes of the Abbey 
by its founder ** for the repofe of his own foul, 
and in pious memory of all his anceflors, alfo in 
fpecial atonement for the murder of the patron, 
by the firfl of the name — Hamon, furnamed the 
Spyltweafande." To this document, in lieu of 
flgnature, was attached the broad feal of the 
donor, on which appeared for device, a human 
eye, and in the dexter corner thereof, a right 
hand with the index finger drawing down the 
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lower lid, around which in Gothic characters) 
the legend of this lordly houfe — " ©oprf^tu^lPm." 
— being at once the emblem of the wide-awake 
character of the race, as well as of its anti- 
viridity. The matrix of this feal is at prefent 
preferved in the fame collection with the only 
other lettered armorial iignet (of later date but 
of equal authenticity) to be met with in Jerfey. 

The happy proceedings of this memorable 
day ended with a jovial feaft, from which, how- 
ever, the guefts were hurriedly called, in the 
fmall hours, to behold a fpeCtacle as wondrous 
as it was awful. The moon ihone brightly — 
her icy light throwing, as is its wont, everything 
into the boldeil light and ihade, and fparkling on 
the fea like a ftreak of fire acrofs a plain of jet. 
The tide was low, and on the dangerous fands 
that had fo miraculoufly replaced the meadows 
of other days, the flricken gazers beheld a giant 
of luminous and tranfparent form, bufily engaged 
in heaping up a caufeway of enormous boulders 
from the Abbey to the fhore. This pafTage 
remains as another proof, were any wanting, of 
the critical exaCtitude of this moil veracious 
hiftory, although now, as a mere ruin, fubmerged 
by each return of the tide. Then, it formed an 
impofing and fecure path, acceflible at all times. 

Flufhed with wine, and with the congratula- 
tions of his friends and of his own heart, Hamon 
retired to refl on that eventful night. A deep 
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ileep fell upon him, from which he was 
aroufed by a ftentorian voice calling upon his 
name. Affrighted and aghaft, he rufhed to the 
entrance of his tent to anfwer this terrible chsd- 
lenge. Here he faw the fupernatural archited 
who had been obferved the fame night, by all 
the inhabitants, conftrudling the great bridge to 
the Abbey, which now completed, looked a fit 
entrance to the fplendid building it fronted. 

The bearing of the fpedlre was calm and re- 
afliiring. " Hamon," it exclaimed, *' my manes 
are at laft fatisiied ! Three hundred years has 
my murder been unatoned, but now I ihall reft 
in peace. This I owe to thee. And in remov- 
ing the ban that has fo long been aflbciated with 
thy lineage, lift to the voice that fpeaks acrofs 
the wide abyfs of the future. Thy descendants 
ftiall flourish in England, in Normandy, and here. 
Not that they fhall efcape the revolution of 
fortune's wheel, for (bme fliall become even as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. Still thy 
name ihall never die out. Eight centuries 
(hall pafs and one of thefe, of name if not of 
lineage thine own, fhall be the laft civic ruler 
in the fpot where both we now are. Perfidious 
Albion fhall ftep in to curb the brave tongues 
and paladin deeds of thefe iflanders, and incited 
thereto by traitors from within, will fweep away 
the time-honoured cuftoms and foggy laws of the 
land, and fhall fend her own Prefeds to rule by 
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io-cailed Juftice and Equity, where rule, except 
of ftrcngth, was all unknown before 1" 

Hamon awoke the next morning with a fevere 
faeadache, and his lady received the narration of 
his ghoftly interview with a fmile. However, 
one thing was certain, his eyes were relieved 
from obliquity, and no other well-authenticated 
inftance exifts of a Hamon being thus afHided 
fince, that is to fay, otherwife than mentally — a 
human infirmity alas ! peculiar to no one name. 

Of the fubfequent hiftory of the Abbey and 
the Hermitage, but a word. How the former 
became degraded to a priory, and was finally extin- 
guifhed by Henry VHL — how Elizabeth com- 
menced a caftle hard by its diihonoured and half- 
ruined remains, and which Charles II. completed 
— how the Hermitage has been miraculoufly pre- 
ferred to brave ten hundred years the battle and 
the blaft, and how the blood-ftained ftony couch 
and pillow yet atteft the piteous flaughter of 
their owner, fober hiflwry is loquacious. And 
of the pifturefque beauty of both, and the fair 
glimpfes to be gained from either of town or 
country, hill and dale, land and ocean, this 
reader may experience for himfelf fimply by 
vifiting the fpot." 

At the time when the tragic incidents occurred 
which are narrated in this fimpk hiflory, that is, 
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in the latter half of the fourteenth century, the 
environs of London had not by any means 
emancipated themfelves from the rude foreft 
ftate that chara£lerized from the time of the 
Britons almoft the whole of Middlefex, and 
which extended to the North as far as the park 
and caftle of the Bifhops of London, fituated 
about five miles from the City. That fuburb is 
now known as Highgate, from the toll-gate 
erefted on the brow of the hill, by one of the 
metropolitan prelates, when the prefent Great 
North Road was conflrufted in 1386, which 
traverfed a portion of their domain ; and which 
in one portion of it, becaufe of its having been 
funk, to foften the declivity of the hill, below 
the level of the adjoining fields, was termed 
y* Hollowe Waie^ the modern HoUoway. The 
highway which this new route fupplanted was 
part of the old Watling Street of the Romans, 
and ran from Portefoole^ now Gray*s Inn, further 
to the wefl of its fuccefTor, on the fite of the 
prefent Maiden Lane. 

Hard by this ancient thoroughfare flood the 
anceflral dwelling of the family of Eyfeldon. 
This was one of the few Saxon houfes which 
was fortunate enough to fecure, either by an 
aflute policy or by fimple good fortune, an 
immunity from the ruin and defolation that over- 
took fo many of its compeers. It is to be wondered 
at, too, that the largenefs of the pofTeffions of 
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this particular family, no lefs than its enviable 
poiition, had not excited the cupidity of its Nor- 
man rulers, for they extended from its Manor 
on Highgate Hill, as far as the prieftly parifh 
of Clerkenwell, where to this day its name is 
preferved, though all memory of its ancient pof- 
feflbrs is totally loft. For in ancient deeds, 
both ecclefiaftical and fecular, this fpot is found 
fucceffively bearing the names of Efeldon^ Yfeldm^ 
IJleton^ Ifenden^ finking finally into Iflington, by 
which is known one of the largeft and moft denfely 
populated outfkirts of our modern Babylon. 

At this time Berg Eyfeldon was the chief of 
his family. He had in earlier days been a court 
fevourite, and now flood well with his monarch, 
although he had long ceafed to take a fhare in 
public affairs, which had given place to an 
undivided allegiance to the pleafures of the 
chace and the feaft. He had two children ; a 
fon, OAvald, deftined to fucceed his father in his 
eftates, and one daughter named Mabel. 

And furely were all that has been faid and 
fung in praife of woman to be coUefted and 
repeated, it would then fall far fhort of depifting 
thy tranfcendant merits, fiair Mabel Eyfeldon ! 
Although her family had made Norman alliances, 
yet fhe preferved all the beauty of the Saxon 
race, unaccompanied by any of its coarfer fea- 
tures. Her hair of that rich auburn, which 
Titian has loved to immortalize, hung in heavy 
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clufters around her fmall and exquiiitely formed 
head. Her eyes were of that rare fplendour 
which the Irifh woiild term ''the funlet eye,** 
becaufe they clofely refembled that golden blue 
which Nature only gives to the firmament on 
the departure of the god of day. Of middle 
height, her rounded form contrafted fairourably 
with the more angular than graceful contour of 
her maiden companions, while her countenance 
and manners befpoke a ferenity fo perfe£l and fo 
pure, as feemed by enchantment to diiFufe it&If 
over all with whom (he came in conta<^. Nor 
was fhe mentally lefs eminent, for under the 
foftering care of the venerable Prior of St. John, 
fhe had, for the age, made rapid and folid pro- 
grefs in every accomplifhment fuited to her rank 
and fex. Not only did fhe fpeak the polite 
French, then in vogue among the upper clalTes, 
with eafe and fluency; but her acquaintance 
with the Saxon vernacular was thought aftoniifa- 
ing by the peafants, to whom her charity and 
kind offices were never wanting. Her know- 
ledge of Latin enabled her to perufe with advan- 
tage, many of the valuable books to be found in 
the library of the Priory of St, John of Jeruialem, 
to which ihe had liberty of accefs ; and the eafe 
and freedom with which fhe wrote fhamed the 
autographic powers of many a bold baron, whofe 
only feat in caligraphy was the crofs that apologe- 
tically flood for his name. Her fkiU, too, in 
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mufic, was hr from contemptible, and when at 
eventide, as was her cuftom, fhe accompanied 
with her voice the harp (which, of the old Danifh 
type, ftill lingered among us), many of her father's 
ftalwart companions, forfaking the royftering 
gaiety of the hall, would repair to her retiring 
room, and there ba(k in the funfhine of her fmiles 
and melody. 

Such was Mabel Eyfeldon ; and it may be eaflly 
conceived that her accompliihments, no lefs than 
her extraordinary beauty, attracted to her father's 
circle many of the nobleft and proudeft of the 
youth of Merrie England. Nay, it was whifpered 
that the brave young King Edward himfelf had 
broken more than one lance in her honour, in the 
lifts at Smithfield and Windfor. And this would 
feem confirmed by the prefervation of a piece of 
tapeftry worked by her own fairy fingers, on 
which is reprefented a young knight — a jewelled 
coronet furmounting his helmet, receiving a 
chaplet from a lovely maiden, enthroned as 
Queen of Beauty at a Tournament. This is 
believed to be a faithfiil picture of a jouft held 
on her fixteenth birthday, at Weftminfter, and 
which was attended, as the old chroniclers relate, 
'' by knightes and ther fqyers, both from ferre 
and neare, a ryghte goodlie companye," and who 
further record that '* nonne that hadde not ferved 
ye kynge in battel, coulde yfighten in the lyftes 
that daye" — ^which would indicate that the 
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fports were no child's play, fince none but 
veterans competed for vi£l:ory. 

Many and frequent were the offers received 
by Eyfeldon for his daughter's hand, but all were 
promptly and firmly declined by the objeA of 
them ; indeed, perhaps they were not urged by 
her parent with undue ardour, for who knows 
but that under his haughty and referved exterior 
there did not lurk a dread of lofing her who was 
at once the life and fpirit of his home ? But 
thefe feelings were foon deftined to change, fince 
Eyfeldon, although endued with no extraordinary 
penetration, had difcovered that the dormant 
afFe£lions of his daughter had been called into 
aftion by one, who though one of his houfehold, 
has not yet been mentioned. 

Rupert de Godefroi was the only child of a 
foldier of fortune, who in the days when a ftrong 
arm and a refolute courage were the fureft paflP- 
ports to fame and wealth had won a reafonable 
fhare of both, leaving to his fon not only rank 
but lands. And when, after a life of hard fight- 
ing, he lay mortally wounded at the clofe of a 
hotly difputed border fkirmifh, to whom could 
he better leave the care of his infant boy than to 
Berg Eyfeldon, his firm friend and his old com- 
panion in arms ? 

Thus from childhood the two had been brought 
up together, and as the greater part of their leifure 
hours had been paiTed in the other's fociety, little 
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wonder is it that the childifh love each bore for 
its playmate (hould have grown with their growth, 
and fhould have deepened into an attachment as 
firm as it was iincere. This was looked upon 
by Eyfeldon but with fmall favour, for De 
Godefroi, endowed as he was by nature and by 
fortune, was yet fcarce deemed by the ambitious 
father a fitting match for Mabel, who, as he 
thought, might juflly claim a hr higher and more 
important alliance. But the refpe£lful deference 
of the one, and the afFedionate and duteous 
tendernefs of the other, had ever tacitly forbid 
a forcible interference with their calm and happy 
exiftence. It was during Eyfeldon's perplexity 
on this head that he received with no little fatif- 
fa£tion the king's fuddenand unexpe£led command 
to repair to the fmall and little-known Ifland of 
Jerfey, there to ad as a Judge of Aflize, and to 
prepare an Extente^ or Rent-RoU of the King's 
Dues in that portion of his dominions. There- 
upon ne declared his intention of making Mabel 
the companion of his voyage, and gave orders 
that preparations to that end fhould be made 
without delay. 

The mifery of the lovers, threatened for the 
firfl time with feparation, was intenfe ; and Mabel, 
after true feminine cuflom, fhowed for more 
kindnefs to the objedl of her afFeftions during 
the lafl few days of their being together than fhe 
had ever done before; and on the lafl fad 
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evening, when the pent-up agony of her inmoft 
feelings were too ftrong for concealment, fhe 
vowed everlafting faith to him, her earlieft — her 
only — love. When on the morrow {he bade 
De Godefroi a hafty and a tearful farewell, fhe 
prefented him, as a token of her troth, with an 
agate crofs, which coming from the Holy Land, 
and blefTed by the Pope, was efleemed a relic of 
two-fold san(ftity. 

After the tedious voy^e that then intervened 
between England and the Channel Iflands, 
Eyfeldon and his daughter arrived fafely in 
Jerfey ; when the former, under the fupervifion 
of the Governor, commenced the exercife of his 
judicial fun6l:ions. Mabel, on the other hand, 
found time ''drag its flow length but fuUenly 
along," for the rude revelry of the garrifon was 
but little fuited to her tafle, fo fhe feconded with 
ardour the propofal made her one day by her 
father to accompany him in conveying letters of 
courtefy to the noble Philip De Barentine, the 
Lord of Rozel, with which he had been en- 
trufled by his friend, Sir Drew Barentine, a 
wealthy knight of Surrey, and a kinfman of the 
Jerfey chieftain. 

The family of De Barentine flood very high 
in honours and lands in Jerfey. More than one 
hundred and fifty years before, the firflof his name 
fettled here as Governor or Warden of thp Nor- 
man Archipelago, a pofl at this period, fiur from a 
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finecure, for their fierce and mighty neighbours 
the French allowed the unhappy Iflanders but 
little reft between their overwhelming onflaughts. 
Indeed, Drogo de Barentine, the grandfather 
of Philip, who was alfo the Governor of the Ifles, 
was himfelf flain at the memorable fiege of Mont 
Orgueil Caftle; a circumftance which tended 
greatly to endear the family of their gallant leader 
to the natives. By grant or by purchafe their 
eftates were large, fo much fo as to comprife an 
area equal to one quarter of the entire ifland. 

Philip De Barentine was a man of middle age^ 
and lived with no little degree of flate in his 
manor-houfe of Rozel, and with him dwelt two 
maiden fifters, the fole members of his family 
then in Jerfey; for the younger branch had 
migrated to England, where it attained to con- 
fiderable eminence, and reached, in the perfon 
of one of its later members, the higheft civic 
dignities of the City of London. 

Mabel found the quiet courtefy of her new 
friends an agreeable contraft to the ruder joviality 
of the Caftle, then the feat of local government, 
and flie pafTed by for the largeft portion of her 
time in their fociety. It was not long before De 
Barentine felt the bewitching influence of his 
fair gueft, and endeavoured by every ad of kind- 
nefs and attention, and which his chara£ber as 
hoft gave him fuch ample opportunities of exert- 
ing, to win from her a reciprocity of feeling. In 

N 
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this, Mabel, pre-occupied as (he was by love and 
fadnefs, gave him not the flighted encouragement ; 
but what we hope, we believe ; fo he accordingly 
chofe to miftake her unafFe£led and gentle man- 
ners for the feeling he fo ardently deiired to 
excite in her bofom. 

He loft no time, therefore, in laying his wifhes 
before Eyfeldon, who, charmed beyond meafure, 
faw in the Lord of Rozel, although a man of 
twice her years, a fuitable hufband in rank and 
pofition for his daughter; and with the quiet 
command of one who is accuftomed to confider 
his word as law, informed her of the change 
which awaited her ; met her heart-melting 
appeals with a cold indiiFerence ; exprefl^ed his 
contempt and anger at the fond partiality (he 
now openly evinced for De Godefroi ; and finally 
declared his ftern determination with regard to 
her marriage, and bade her henceforth receive 
De Barentine as her affianced hufband. 

Alas ! as yet Gretna Green and the penny- 
poft were not, and fathers, too, were far more 
inexorable and decided in thefe tender matters 
than are thofe of to-day ; fo Mabel, all but heart- 
broken, had no alternative but to fubmit. Many 
and bitter, I ween, were the reveries into which 
Ihe fell, as*this cloud overihadowed her hitherto 
happy deftiny. How indeed could Ihe forget 
the chofen of her heart ; but do fo /he mufl, 
for what to her could he be now ? And fadly, 
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fadly, was fhe forced with tears to reply — 
Nothing ! 

Quickly to her forrowing heart did the time 
draw near when this hateful facrifice muft be 
confummated j for Eyfeldon had announced that 
his official duties were all but completed, and he 
only awaited the marriage of his daughter to 
repair to London, and to report himfelf to the 
king. 

Preparations for the ceremony were accord- 
ingly hurried on, and it was on a fair and lovely 
May morning, but little more than two months 
after Eyfeldon's firft arrival in the ifland, that 
De Barentine, the head of a large cortege of the 
native gentry, came in a bright proceffion to the 
Chapel of St. George, in Mont Orgueil Caftle, 
to claim his bride. More dead than alive with 
the torturing emotions that overcame her fpirit, 
Mabel mechanically went through the fervice ; 
and turning afide heart-fick from the congratu- 
lations which poured upon her at its conclufion, 
fhe encountered the earneil gaze of a tall and 
(lately monk, who was intently witneffing the 
folemnity, as he leaned againft one of the maffive 
pillars of the Chapel. 

His look of icy coldnefs, and the concentration 
of his regards, which to Mabel's excited fency 
feemed directed to her alone, awoke a moft lively 
curiofity in her breaft, and appeared to caft 
additional gloom over her already burthened 

N 2 
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mind. As they journeyed towards Rozel, (he 
feized an opportunity of queftioning one of her 
hulband's fifters as to the name and character 
of that ftrange and lonely-looking ecclefiaftic, 
and her enquiries elicited the following parti- 
culars : — 

Far away in the channel which feparates Jerfey 
from France, the fpedator may notice, from any 
part of the parifh of St. Martin that commands 
a feaward view, a clufter of rocks which fhine 
in the fun like gems fet in the placid bofom of 
the ocean, which are termed by the natives 
Les Ecrehos. Thefe rocks were at one time un- 
doubtedly joined to the ifland, until feparated by 
the encroachments of the fea, and which have 
gradually increafed the diftance between them. 
At a very early period, a church was built on 
one of the rocks by a former Lord of Rozel, 
adequately endowed, and its cemetery devoted 
to the interment of the founder and his family. 
In courfe of time, however, almoft all the land 
was wafhed away by the advancement of the 
waves ; the community of priefts was difTolved, 
and their duties performed by the Reftor of St. 
Trinity, who to this day receives tithes for doing 
duty in the chapel ; and the clufter of illets left 
to its original folitude. Not very long before 
the period of my tale, this monk appeared in 
Jerfey, took up his abode in the deferted veftry 
of L£s Ecrehos chapel, and, occafionally vifiting 
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the mainland in a rude raft of his own <:onftruc- 
tion, led the life of a reclufe. 

His name, he faid, was Rocqueberte, and the 
fcallop-fliell on his hat inferred he had vifited 
Paleftine ; but to what country or religious order 
he belonged were matters only of conjedure. 
The peafantry looked upon him with no fevour, 
and were not backward in endowing him with 
the title of a forcerer j for, apart from his taci- 
turnity and forbidding demeanour, there were 
thofe eager to afErm that often at midnight the 
Chapel of Les Ecrehos was lit up with unearthly 
fire, and feen by thofe awoke by unholy founds 
of revelry and mirth. 

I muft now revert to the marriage train, which 
was left wending its way to the home of the 
bridegroom. Rozel Manor Houfe at that time 
prefented but few features in common with its 
modern and elegant fuccefTor. It was built in a 
fecluded fpot on a plateau overlooking the fmall 
bay of its own name, and, conftru<5ted in the 
good old Jerfey faihion, formed a quadrangle, 
enclofing a fpacious court-yard, which was 
entered through a wide and maffive, though not 
lofty, archway; on the keyftone of which were 
fculptured, in bold relief, the three fpread eagles 
— the armorial bearings of its owners. 

At the two extremities of the front wall rofe 
two low round towers, of great thicknefs, and 
thickly ftudded with eyelet-holes for the difcharge 
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of arrows. Two fides of the fquare were formed 
of ftables and offices, while facing the entrance 
was the dwelling itfelf. The beauty of this 
confifted rather in its ftrength than in its decora- 
tion, although ornament had not altogether been 
neglefted. The hall, into which the fturdy 
oak door at once opened, was lined throughout 
with carved oak panelling, and was plentifully 
hung with crofs and long bows, body armour, 
lances and helmets, arranged in fanciful defigns ; 
while over the huge mantel-fhelf, in the place of 
honour, repofed the heavy and formidable two- 
handed fword, brought by the firfl De Barentine 
to the ifland. It was afterwards wielded by 
Drouet Lempriere, with no degenerate arm, at 
the relief of Guernfey, and flill is treafured among 
the penates of his defcendants. 

It was in this hall that the nobleffi of the 
ifland celebrated the marriage of their country- 
man ; while their retainers, in the courtyard, 
revelled over an ox roafled whole, wafhed down 
by cider, and carolled forth in lufly chorufes the 
fongs that celebrated the prowefs of their chiefs. 

After the caroufe followed various martial 
games, and pre-eminent among them were the 
feats of ikill difplayed in fhooting with the long 
bow, and in which the Englifh archers attached 
to the fortrefTes of the ifland contended againfl 
the native Jerfeymen. And right hearty was 
the flruggle for victory between them ; for the 
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iflanders, men of war from their youth, and hold- 
ing their own only by frequent and defperate 
ftruggles with their old aggreffors the French, 
took a pride and excelled in the ufe of all warlike 
weapons. Great were the (houts with which 
Pierre Hacquoil (an honeft denizen of St. Ouen, 
and a retainer of the noble De Carteret) was 
welcomed by his countrymen, as he ftood forth 
to receive from the hand of the lovely bride the 
largeffe which marked him the beft archer of 
the company. More feafting and more fongs 
clofed the day ; and early on the morrow, Eyfeldon 
took a long (and on her part a forrowful) fare- 
well of his daughter, and fet fail for England. 

Mabel was thus left, in a land of ftrangers, 
to fulfil new duties and to contract new ties, and 
— hardefl tafk of all — to endeavour to forget one, 
whofe image was ever before her, but of whoqfi, 
alas ! even to think of was now a fm. 

And time pafTed away, and Mabel bore her 
hufband two fons, and with them the cares and 
anxieties incidental to a mother. To fay thefe 
did not partly fill the void in her heart would be 
falfe ; but yet her charadler was wholly changed 
from what it was at the period at which fhe was 
firfl prefented to the reader. Thoughtfulnefs, 
even to melancholy, fhadowed the brighter traits 
of her mind, and fhe was never more in her ele- 
ment than when, retiring to fome lonely and 
lovely nook in the vicinity of her home, fhe 
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could fit and ponder over the happy days of 
her youth. 

** She never told her grief. 
But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud. 
Feed on her damafk cheek.** 

This habit grew with her years, and her fons 
had reached that tranfition ftate 'twixt boy and 
manhood, and Mabel ftill loved to commune 
with herfelf, and figh o'er her untoward fate. 

Often in her wanderings had fhe encountered 
the myfterious Rocqueberte; but her paf&ng 
falute, anfwered by the piercing and immoveable 
glance of the monk, had hitherto been the only 
refult of their meeting. One day, however, 
when more than ufually abftrafted, flie involun- 
tarily raifed her eyes, to meet, with alarm, the 
calm, earneft fcrutiny of Rocqueberte, who had 
noifeleflly approached, and who was intently 
watching the various emotions depidled on her 
varying countenance. 

Good even, feir lady,** faid he, advancing : 

thy thoughts are fad, methinks, to judge by 
thine outward feeming.** 

** Nay, father,** replied (he, '' I but dream of 
the abfent and beloved I have left in my Englifh 
home. And (ureiy that were no fin,** flie added, 
a confcious blufh overfpreading her face. 

** And which of thofe loved and abfent ones 
recurs mofl frequently to thy mind, lady ? Art 



it 
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Aire that it is not one alone, who abforbs the inte- 
reft thjr words would give to many ?" 

She looked in his countenance, ibfull of mean- 
ing, but could not an(wer him. She felt certain, 
— and when was a woman's inftind deceived ? — 
that he knew all fhe would fain conceal even 
from herfelf. 

The monk feigned ignorance of her perturba- 
tion, and continued, ^'Liften, lady! An art 
gained in foreign travel gives me the power of 
reading a life in the countenance and habits of 
my fellows. I will read thine. They fpeak of 
a maiden, the flower of her father's home, happy, 
unfettered, and joyous, thinking naught of the 
morrow — happy enough in the paffing day. And 
it fpeaks of a manly and brave youth, whofe en- 
dearing qualities weave themfelves around the 
heart of this merry maiden ; and of walks in the 
cheery funfhine, and in the folemn twilight ; of 
vows uttered, but never to be ^filled. And 
then the hopes and fears and lights and fhadows 
of love, under the influence of which the maiden 
grows apace from a light-hearted girl into woman- 
hood. Then it tells of a feparation and its agonies, 
of obedience to a ruthlefs father's will, of a lifl- 
lefs performance of forced duties, and of a life 
dragged out from day to day, its bearer hoping 
nothing, fearing nothing, caring nothing !" 

WhQe he was uttering this abilrad of Mabel's 
life, Rocqueberte looked at the grafs at his feet, 
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and fpoke in flow and meafured accents, as though 
reading his ipeech word by word, but as he con- 
cluded he again gazed at his companion. How 
changed was her appearance ! 

Before, reiignation was ftamped on her whole 
bearing ; but the few words fhe had liftened to 
feemed to effe& a moral transformation ; and as 
the monk fkilfiilly finifhed with a defcription 
fo true and yet fo fimple of her prefent ftate, 
(he gazed at him with awe — fpeechlefs and 
tearful. 

'' More, lady, than this can I do," continued 
he : ^' having pointed out the difease, I can alfo 
devife its remedy, and if thy courage fiiffice to 
undergo the ordeal, I will bring thy early lover 
again to thy feet. Thou haft fufFered, but that 
is only woman's lot, and has been, fince the 
dread day tfie firft of our race looked a farewell 
on Eden. Man's love turned upon himfelf has 
madnefs in it. Ambition, pride, pleafure, with 
all worth living for, perifh in the great wreck of 
his hopes. See again, lady, one who has borne 
this, and more than this, and in the recital of 
your mutual woes find the peace denied you 
now. I will not urge thee further ; but at mid- 
night I (hall await thy coming at the Weird 
Rock." 

His laft words had fcarce died away, when 
Mabel found herfelf alone ; for the monk had dis- 
appeared as fuddenly and as filently as he came. 
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Crafty fiend ! well he knew woman's heart. 
Her mind, ftunned with the conflicting emotions 
that fo fuddenly flooded it, was incapable of 
reafoning. Blind impulfe led her on, (he knew — 
fhe hardly cared — whither. 

Summer had but juft given place to autumn, 
and the night was of the beauty and calmnefs 
enjoyed peculiarly by thee, fweet Jerfey, when 
Mabel ftole forth on her unhallowed errand. 
The Weird Rock flood, and ftill ftands, fome 
diftance from the fea, about the centre of the 
curve that forms the Bay of St. Clement. It 
then, as its name would import, bore no faintly 
character in the ifland, and by repute had of old 
been the tryfting-place of the arch-enemy of 
mankind. 

The monk, flirouded in his long black frock, 
awaited a coming which he seemed to think was 
certain, and, briefly accofting her, enquired if fhe 
felt prepared to undergo the formula required. 
Mabel, wrought by paffion and curiofity to the 
highefl pitch, afTented, and he, pointing to a 
flone at fome diflance from the rock, bade her 
feat herfelf. 

Then, drawing from beneath his veflment a 
long wand, he flruck it violently on the ground, 
when from its extremity a lambent flame flafhed 
out clear and bright. With this Rocqueberte 
ignited a fmall pile of flicks and dried fea-weed, 
the while chanting, in a monotonous tone, an 
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invocation in a language unknown to his trembling 
auditor. 

Soon, however, it was taken up by unfeen 
chorifters, and fwelled into a peal of difcordant 
fong. The fky, until then clear and ftarry, 
became murky and overcaft, and the dread refrain, 
" Sabat ! Sabat ! " came borne ftronger and more 
ftrongly on the rifing blaft, until it died away in 
hoarfe murmurs amid the Echo Rocks, far away 
at fea. 

But more awful than all, Mabel faw the rock, 
before ftanding folitary in the full glare of the 
fire, was collecting on its fummit and fides forms 
of birds and animals of every kind and fpecies, 
and thefe unearthly creatures took up the burden 
of the fong until the heavens themfelves (eemed 
to anfwer to the din. 

Nature could carry the guilty but frail partici- 
pator in this unholy orgie but little fiirther. For 
when (he beheld the form of Rocqueberte fen* 
fibly dilate into more than mortal fize, and the 
infernal company grow more and more numerous^ 
their cries uniting in a volume of deafening found, 
Ihe fell to the ground in an agony of mortal 
terror, too exquifite for endurance, and kind 
oblivion ffarouded the awful pageant from her 
mind. 

The fun was fhining in meridian fplendour 
when Mabel awoke to confcioufiiefs, and nothing 
remained to bring the paft night's fcene of horror 
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to her mind, fave that firmly clenched in her grafp 
was the very agate crofs given to De Godefroi 
(o long befere« 

It was about a month after this fatal night, 
when a veffel, then a rare vifitant, was feen 
entering the Bay of St. Aubin. The flag dif- 
played at her maft-head fhowed (he was from 
England. As her prow touched the haven, a 
ftalwart man in the prime of life sprang on fliore, 
and he is no other than De Godefroi, with whofe 
early life the reader has already been made ac- 
quainted. 

He has much changed fince that period. His 
bronzed face and finewy hands fpeak of travel 
and war ; and indeed he has feen much of both, 
for in all the French campaigns, in the battles of 
Cre^y and Poi6tiers, in the fack of Cherbourg ; 
and verily in all the gallant exploits of the valiant 
Edward, De Godefroi has ever been among the 
firft and foremofl. Carelefs of life, he feemed 
to bear a charmed one ; for fcarce any noble deed 
of daring was enafted in this galaxy of viftories 
but in it he had his full fhare. 

It being as yet early morning, the traveller 
wandered to the fummit overlooking the landing- 
place. Scarcely could he have found a fairer 
fcene to gaze upon. At his feet lay the Priory 
of Noirmont, in the Chapel of which tbe pious 
monks were engaged at matins, and whofe deep 
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mufical voices rang out clear and crifp in the 
pure morning air. 

Sweeping around in a bold curve of fome four 
miles fpreads the Bay of St. Aubin, its charming 
hills and valleys ftretching in alternation from the 
hamlet below him, and fparfely dotted here and 
there with the cots of the peafantry. 

The oppofite hill, that of St. Helier, was 
crowned with a Pouquelaye^ or Druid's Temple, 
compofed of mighty blocks of granite ; and below 
flood the then infant town of St. Helier, marked 
by the low fquare tower of its newly-erefted 
church. 

Noting the full beauty of this matchlefs fcene, 
De Godefroi defcended from the hill, on his way 
to Mont Orgueil Caflle, to deliver a letter to 
Sir Edward Chefney, the Governor, by whom he 
was courteoufly received and entertained. 

From the proximity of the caflle to the Manor 
of Rozel, it was not long before this fate-devoted 
pair encountered each other. Of their varied 
emotions, of the mingled fenfe of furtive joy and 
apprehenfion they experienced, this fad hiflory 
will fay nothing. They all can be depicted far 
more vividly in mind than in words. 

De Godefroi feized an early opportunity to 
relate to his confcious companion, to her great 
awe and amazement, how he had in a dream 
been charged to repair to Jerfey, and how to his 
furprife and grief he found on waking that the 
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crofs, treafured as her laft gift, and ever worn 
next his heart, was gone ! 

Mabel faid but little to elucidate thefe my{- 
teries. Although both had changed as much 
from time as circumftance, yet flie felt — and the 
feeling was fliared by De Godefroi — no little 
relief from the feverifh anxiety that had hitherto 
oppreiTed her exiftence. She was happier — and 
ihe cared not to afk wherefore. 

But this meeting, fo inaufpicioufly contracted 
for, was fraught with danger to both. And, alas ! 
it was not long ere fliame brooded o'er the fair 
fame of Rozel, and fuUied the brilliance of its 
fpotlefs eagles. 

Their ftolen interviews did not long evade 
difcovery, and unfortunately, too, through the 
inftrumentality of a member of the manorial 
houfe of Trinity, between whom and the De 
Barentines much rivalry and ill-will exifted. 

John De St. Martin, then a youth but of fome 
twenty fummers, could not refrain from an im- 
prudent ufe of his accidental knowledge j for, 
having been an involuntary witnefs of a meeting 
of the guilty pair at their rendezvousy he in his 
next encounter with Mabel openly accufed her 
of her crime. 

Once let guilt pollute the fanftity of the female 
breaft, and it ever brings in its train a hoft of 
concomitant evils; changes virtue, truth, modefty, 
and charity, into the moft odious vices, and finally 
dries up the very fountain whence they fpring. 
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Thus was it with Mabel ; for fhe — heretofore 
all that virtue has imaged, or religion declaimed 
— ^became, in the depths of her wicked paffion, 
revengeful, remorfelefs, fiendifh. 

Her fons, Philip and Gilbert, now growing 
towards manhood^ were incited with all the elo- 
quence at her command, to revenge, by the death 
of the utterer, the infult fhe had undergone; 
and to bring them to a flate of mind ripe for fb 
dread a purpofe, fhe inflamed their imagination 
with all the fiiry of a pythonefs. 

They, thus urged, lofl no time in carrying out 
their fell purpofe ; and, flationing a youth on an 
eminence near where De St. Martin was accuf^ 
tomed daily to pafs, they awaited, in grim fUence 
and in concealment, his coming. 

At length the fcout, by means of a whifHe, 
the preconcerted fignal, announced the proximity 
of their viftim, and they rufhing from their lair, 
confronted him with vifages too portentous to 
be miflaken. 

The unhappy lad attempted flight ; but Philip, 
the elder, overtaking him with hafly flrides^ 
thrufl him through the neck with his fword; 
while Gilbert, drawing his dagger, cut from his 
yet trembling mouth the tongue, which, with 
oaths too fearful for record, he waved as a bleed- 
ing trophy above his head, and cried, " Thus die 
the enemies of De Barentine !" 

The murder did not remain long concealed, 
and that fame night the young and murdered 
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man was conveyed to the home of his defolate 
parents, by a crowd of mourning retainers. 

A full inquiry was made both as to the perpe- 
trators and caufes of the crime, when the whole 
of the infamous circumflances attending it were 
brought to light. 

Philip and Gilbert at once fled to France, but 
juflice overtaking the latter, he fufFered the full 
penalty of his crime at Caen. Philip, more 
fortunate, eluded purfuit, and finally fettling in 
the neighbourhood of Rouen, became the fource 
of a &mily of his name, which flill exiils. 

De Godefroi, aghaft at the ruin his prefence 
had caufed, returned to England, where Provi- 
dence did not long permit his guilt to go un- 
punifhed. He fell in the lifts at Sheen, but a 
few months after his retirement from Jerfey, the 
ifTue of a combat a Foutrance he had fought with 
a Scotch knight, arifmg from a quarrel on a 
queflion of precedence. 

The feigneur of Rozel, who, to do him juflice, 
had ever felt the fondefl and tenderefl affedlion 
for his unhappy and ^ithlefs wife, was almofl 
heart-broken. Yielding to an attack of his 
hereditary difeafe, leprofy, and refifling the claims 
that his relatives advanced on this pretext, to 
wrefl from him his wealth and lands, he fold all 
his vafl eflates to two noble brothers-in-law, 
Guille Payn and Raoul Lempriere, to prevent 
them from falling into other hands. Then he died 

o 
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fhortly afterwards in the leper-houfc at Norwich, 
one which an anceftor of his own had founded. 

And poor, unhappy, guilty Mabel, what be- 
came of her ? Forfaken and reviled of all, her 
mind was powerlefs to withftand the obloquy (he 
fo juftly had incurred ; and although life was long 
fpared her, fhe wandered in the vicinity of her 
former home, a hopelefs, helplefs maniac, depen- 
dent even for food on the charity of the monks 
and of the peafantry. 

Thus ended in darknefs and fhame, the career 
of one of Jerfey's proudeft and moft renowned 
families ; and the old wives, as they relate this 
haplefs hiftory, overcome by the tragic tale, drop 
a tear to the memory of this vi6lim to an un- 
happy paffion ; and relate how the ghofls of the 
murdered man, and of the wretched Mabel, ftill 
haunt the fcene of their laft days. 

And the refl of the circumflances that occurred 
from thefe events are they not duly chronicled 
in the hiftory of Jerfey ? And do not the flone 
crois that marks the place where De St. Martin 
fell, and the Weird Rock, now bearing the name 
of the fiend Rocqueberte, and flill (lamped with 
the unhallowed foot-marks of its infernal vifitants, 
witnefs for me if my tale be true or not ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHICH IS DISOUBSIVB AND CONCLUSIVE. 

As a pyrotechnic display which, commencing with 
orderly and well-arranged discharges o{ feux-de-joie, 
invariably ends with a blaze of shooting rockets and 
crackers, in which sparkling scintillations of every 
tint and intensity are mingled helter-skelter in the 
wildest confusion ; and as a grand piece of music 
never concludes but with a pot-pourri of blatant 
resonance, in which a total abandonment of rhythm, 
and a determination of every instrument each after 
its kind, to do its loudest seem the grand object to 
attain ; so we, seeing fit to follow these popular and 
respectable examples, close our sketches with a 
melange of subjects which cannot well be omitted, 
and for the introduction of which, hitherto, there 
has appeared no opportunity. 

And first among these, let us notice what the 
"press-gang" call the Fourth Estate^ or in humbler 
language. Newspapers. It is a time-honoured 
maxim that a man is accurately gauged by his 
associates, and it seems equally true that journals 
form a true test of the salient points of a people. 

The art of printing has not yet celebrated its 
Centenary in Jersey, having been introduced here 
in 1784, by one Matthew Alexandre, to produce 

o 1^ 
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** Le Magasin de Jersey." Its successor, " La 
Gazette de Jersey," appeared two years later, on the 
extinction of this father of the insular press, as the 
organ of the Magot^ or Reform party. This sect 
was opposed to the Chariots, or Royal Court abettors, 
60 termed from their leader, Charles Lempriere, the 
Lieutenant Bailly. Altogether, Jersey has known 
some four dozen newspapers, of which a sixth only 
Burviye. Five of these are English, and three 
French. Of the former, two appear daily, one tri- 
weekly, and two once a week. Their aggregate 
circulation amounts to some 16,000 per week, 
effected by twenty-two issues. Pretty well, as may 
be obseryed, for an island containing a little aboye 
55,000 inhabitants, and where numerous Reading- 
rooms afford copious and inexpensiye access to the 
principal English journals. The French papers, it 
will be noted, are much behind the day, both in 
management and matter, all seeming to own as 
common director that most ubiquitous of mortals^ 
Mr. Peystun Scizzars. Those in English, on the 
contrary, are mainly conducted with a skill and 
spirit, speaking well both for Editors and readers. 
All the local Press, howeyer, is infected with a 
common eyil, which cannot be too strongly and too 
indignantly reprobated. It is scarcely needfal to 
suggest to those eyer so slightly acquainted with 
local literature, that we refer to the deplorable and 
obsolete habit of personal abuse. In England, this 
plague-spot on journalism went out half a century 
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ago, with duelling, higliwaTineii, and a few other 
relics of barbariBia, but here, unfortunately, it 
flourishes with a vigour that would do credit to 
Yankeedom. And this leads us to remark that both 
the States of America and of Jersey have overrun in a 
similar manner, though, h^pily, in a different degree, 
the limits 'of a reasonable, because irresponsible, 
freedom. In the one, the punching of heads and 
the wringing of noses form a mild pendant to the 
revolvers and bowie knives of the other, and the 
press in both, however unconsciously, enacts the 
part of a mirror to popular action. The quarrels of 
Editors and Proprietors may be, and doubtless are, 
very exciting affairs to those concerned, but it is 
questionable whether the real end and aim of news^ 
papers in this ^^ Christian and highly > enlightened^* 
age, should be '^ to pour contempt on all the pride** 
of those personally obnoxious to the writei:, to prj 
into their private affairs, and to hold up their 
religion, antecedents, nay their very personjil ap- 
pearance to ridicule. To lash the sin and spare the 
sinner, has long been a wholesome canon for civilized 
journalists. Soon may it be equally potent in 
Jersey I 

The coinage and banking operations of Jersey 
offer some salient points to the curious. At the 
present, Bank of En^nd notes, EngUsh and French 
gold and silver, and a local copper money form 
the staple currency. Formerly, French silver and 
copper, among the former of which the six-Hvre 
piece was prominent, were almost the only medium 
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of exchange, and these coins, at the best of times, 
were very scarce. To supply this deficiency, early 
in this century the States of Jersey had three- 
shilling and eighteen-penny pieces, of local value, 
coined at the Royal Mint, but these were withdrawn 
in 1834. The insular currency was framed on the 
old French system — ^the sol or sou being a halfpenny, 
twenty sols one livre, and twenty-four livres one 
Louts cTor, In the Extentes, or Royal Rent Rolls, 
as well as in private account books of the olden 
time, reference is made to deniers and liards — one 
the twenty-fourth, the other the quarter of a sol. 
In the Guernsey special coinage the latter exists, 
and is almost as great a curiosity in its way as the 
new French centime ; the former never was a coin, 
but merely a hair-splitting instrument of computa- 
tion. Monnoie d^ordre appears in the publication of 
some fines in the last century. This had the effect 
of raising the Ztvre fifty per cent., by means of an 
order in Council, dated ] 729, and was iniquitously 
procured by certain local capitalists to depreciate 
the value of real property. The term is used in 
contradistinction to the livre toumois, or cours de 
France, Before 1841, the numismatist whose 
ambition did not rise higher than copper would have 
made hay triumphantly in Jersey, for it seemed that 
the Island was the universal refuge for all the 
"browns" of the universe. Imported wholesale, 
as a profitable speculation, by the native sailors from 
every country in the world, the Jersey people were 
so cosmopolitan iu their ideas of what constituted 
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a penny or a halfpenny, that flat discs of metal, 
innocent of die, passed freely in the ruck of this 
motley circulation. However, in the year men- 
tioned, the Grown waived its prer(^ative, and per- 
mitted the States to issue its own pence, hali^ence, 
and farthings. These, in accordance with the local 
system of calculation, were struck at the rate of 
thirteen pence to the English shilling, heing a 
premium of 8^ per cent, in favour of the latter. 
With the additional advantage of the Jersey pound 
avoirdupois, being 17^ ounces, money went far, but 
although the latter still remains as a boon to the 
buyer, almost all articles of necessity and luxury 
are bought and sold at English rates, or at so much 
'^ British !" as the Jersey Bothschildren say. 

From money itself, one naturally passes on to 
the trading in it, so we come smoothly to the topic 
of banks. These are not of any old standing here, 
for before the age of steam, local financial transac- 
tions were of a very primitive and " penny-farthing*' 
character. To-day there are a half dozen respect- 
able ones in St. Helier, corresponding with English 
and foreign houses, and apparently doing well. 
Besides these, there are other more nondescript 
banks, the functions of which seem limited to the 
issue of one-pound notes, and which, on any in- 
quiries made touching payment, are found to have 
no " local habitation," only " a name." It speaks 
well for the honesty or simplicity of **the dwellers 
within this isle," that no gigarUic abuse has ever 
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grown out of the dangerous facility that exists for 
issuing these notes. We say gigantic, because 
many a humble rogue, with more brains than means, 
has '^ gone in and won" at this exciting game. 
Still no one has reaped, and we hope nerer will, 
the harvest a Paul, a Strachan, a Bedpath, or a 
Durdin would have sickled, with such advantages 
before them where to choose. Before 1813, the 
tag-rag and bob-tail, anybody and everybody, issued 
paper money — coin being very scarce — ^for paltry 
sums descending even to a shilling / Then, and 
not before it was wanted, a law fixed the minimum 
of these '^ kites'* at one pound, Jersey or British, 
according to taste. Since this, parish officers, mer- 
chants, directors of dissenting chapels, tradesmen, 
and adventurers, have disseminated their autographs 
at this price, usqtie ad nauseam. As no prohibitory 
law on the subject exists, any one who can afford to 
get a plate engraved can issue notes, provided he 
can procure a clientele among which to pass them, 
and can thus combine banking, trading, and, defactOy 
unHmited bill-drawing, which would, in the opinion 
of many, render Jersey a real Commercial Utopia. 
There is but little of the " work of men's hands'' 
in Jersey to mark a love of, or a taste for art. 
Indeed, the exact converse of this is the stranger's 
usual remark, for although the churches and the old 
residences have a quaint beauty of their own, modem 
buildings, furniture, and dress all appear below par. 
These shortcomings though, it would appear, are 
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more due to lack of teaching and example, than to a 
want of appreciation of the beautiful. For, apart 
from Millais, and his less-known brother, both 
giants in their genresy the Island can boast of the 
works of sereral rery creditable artists. Mokamy, 
some of whose marine pieces are in the Gallery 
of Hampton Court; Philip Jeak, celebrated for 
his portraits and miniatures of the old Jersey, 
gentry ; Le Gappelain, whose sense of art was far 
greater than his powers of execution. And among 
those living, Falle, Le Bailly, De La Taste, besides 
many promising smaller fry. Giffard, a turnkey of 
the jail, represents insular sculpture, and is, accor- 
ding to current gossip, a yigorous, though uneducated, 
interpreter of nature. 

Of worthies in the army and navy, in the church, 
the learned professions, and in the laudable though 
less boasted walks of commerce, Jersey has no lack. 
The names and deeds of these, so far as the author 
was acquainted with them, are collected and dilated 
on in a certain work yclept an '^ Armorial of 
Jersey,'* and tiierefore n^ed no special detail here. 
It may, however, be passingly remarked that in this 
people as with others, energy, a dogged perseyeranoe, 
abstemiousness, and natural capacity, have borne 
their fruit, and rendered their possessors eminent in 
the spheres in which fate or will had placed them. 

Gas was introduced into Jersey in 1881, by a Mr. 
Peckstone, and by its aid St. Helier and its suburbs 
•are now well illumined nocturnally. It used, 
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however, to be the custom, strongly snggesiiTe of 
Jersey economy, to let the moon, in its full quarter, 
perform that duty gratuitously, but we forget if this 
triumph of municipal meanness is perseyered in. 
The smaller towns of St. Aubin and Gorey, with the 
entire country, are innocent of lamp-posts, so that 
the tourist, if out long after sun>down, will haye 
some remarkably dark and lonely, but not dangerous 
walks, cheered, however, by the reflection that the 
Island is as free from foot-pads and banditti, as it 
is from vermin and other nocturnal pests. 

Benevolent and religious societies of all kinds 
abound here. Most of those of metropolitan fame 
have local branches, and are well supported by the 
inhabitants. 

Organized and general amusements are not very 
plentiful in the Island. The expiring relics of two 
fairs — one at Gorey on Lady-day, and the other at 
8t. John^s on Midsummer-day — exist, but these are 
only patronized by the lower ten thousand. '' Nice 
day for a sail. Sir,** is not reiterated here with the 
irritating perseverance pi^tised by the marine mon- 
sters at most English watering-places, for the rocky 
fringe that defends Jersey prevents yachting, except 
in cases where the ^'ins and outs** of its intricate 
pilotage are well known. Of late years the band 
attached to the regiment quartered at St. Helier's 
is in the custom of performing once or more in each 
week, in the College grounds ; and with propitious 
weather always attracts a crowd of well-dressed and* 
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good-looking lonngers. The clubs, occasional con- 
certs, and theatrical performances serre to fill up the 
odds and ends of the visitor's time, which should be, 
and is, mainly employed in driving about the Island, 
and in inspecting its beautiful scenery under the 
varying influences of the weather and the hour. 

Until lately the Island had the advantage of a 
direct telegraphic communication with the mother 
country. Owing, however, to certain mechanical 
difficulties with regard to the rocky bed of the 
channel, or from some mistake in the best route, the 
cable should have followed, breaks in it were fre- 
quent, and at last an accident occurred which seems 
to have rendered the disjunction final. Telegrams 
can still, fortunately, be conveyed vid France. 

Jersey possesses, in accordance with present 
fashion, several young, but flourishing Hifle Clubs, 
and a Rifle Association, which draws a large number 
of marksmen to its prize meeting. Its members 
are composed, in great part, of militia veterans, who 
worthily keep up the fame this old feudal force 
acquired in the earliest tiifies. All natives, and all 
aliens who are traders, are here compelled, under 
penalties, to do duty for their common defence. The 
force originated under the Norman Seigneurs, whose 
vassals swelled their retinues, and fought their 
battles. These, after the separation of the Island 
from Normandy, were kept in good practice in almost 
every generation by struggles with the French. In 
a more orderly state of affairs, the train bands were 
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drilled in parishes, and commanded by its principal 
inhabitants. Now the Bojal Jersey Militia is divided 
into five regiments, and a corps of field artillery, 
forming a little army ; the soldierly bearing, military 
'^ set np," and smartness nnder arms, of which 
agreeably astonish strangers. A review of these 
troops in 8t. Anbin^s Bay on a bright smnmer's 
mominfi: is indeed an optical luxury. The traj 
UBifom^ of the variou. corps ^di'g along ^. 
country roads to the rendezvous ; the stirring strains 
of the bands ; the brilliant staff of the governor ; and 
the frame which the sea forms on the one side, and 
the belles of Jersey, fringing the sand-hills on the 
other, form a tableau vivant as exciting as pleasant. 
The Jersey people have for centuries drawn from 
the ocean an agent to enrich their soil, and which 
greatly adds to the produce of a land' already made 
very fertile by natnre. This is seaweed, locally 
termed varech or vratck, and pronounced '^ wrack." 
It is gathered from the rocks at low tide in regular 
harvests, spring and autumn; the date and con- 
tinuance of which are fii(ed by edicts of the Court. 
Besides its use as manure it is also employed by the 
poorer classes as fuel, and when burning gives forth a 
very peculiar odour, unsavoury enough to a stranger, 
but very pleasant and redolent of *^ times gone by'' 
to those who have spent their early childhood in the 
Island, The records of the Royal Court abound in 
regulations respecting the vraick gathering, such as 
dividing the area of rocks into districts for the use 
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of particalar parislies, determining the number of 
carts to be employed bj certain landholders, and in 
proyiding a fit share of the spoil for the sick, 
desolate, and oppressed. Except at harvest lime, 
reaping the seaweed (which is actually done with 
sickles) is illegal, although the collection of such as 
is detached from the rocks hj the sea and cast upon 
the shore is continued throughout the year, particu- 
larly in summer; no sight in most of the bays 
is more common than to see peasants with pitch- 
fork and barrow drying and taking home the refuse 
which fringes the high- water mark. So '^ going to 
vraich'^ has in Jersey a more profitable Edgnificance 
than in the mother country. 

One old custom, now, we believe, all but obsolete, 
deserves a passing mention. It is that of /a Vtelle. In 
the best room of the old farm-house, adorned profusely 
with evergreens and flowers, assembled the Mends 
and neighbours of the host. The women brought 
their knitting and the men their pipes, while boiled 
cider was the beverage that slaked the thirst of the 
principal performers. Herb songs, chiefly on sub- 
jects familiar to the audience were sung, and the old 
traditions, by frequent repetition, were carefully 
handed down to the rising generation. It may be 
owing to these once favourite meetings that the 
great retentiveness of memory that a Jerseyman 
displays on all subjects connected with his Island 
and his genealogy, is due. There is not a thorough- 
bred native, however illiterate he may be, who 
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cannot repeat the ramified connections of bis family 
for several generations with a yolnbiliiy and precision 
which equally astonish and pozzle all who are 
unaware of the innate taste of this people for 
pedigrees. The custom of la Vielle^ with another 
barbarous one practised on St. John^s Eye called 
faiaant hraire lea poelea, which simply consisted of 
an assemblage of copper caldrons from which the 
most horrible discord was produced by some occult 
process, never properly described, and perhaps really 
indescribable, is in the opinion of some local anti. 
quaries, supposed to be a relic of social usages which 
have been continued from a period anterior to the 
introduction of Christianity. 

Were Jersey to go in for a vegetable emblem of 
that boasted '^ nationality," touching which some of 
her least educated and most wooden-headed orators 
are so continually prating, to match the rose of 
England, the lily of France, the thistle of Scotland, 
or the shamrock of Ireland, she could not do better 
than take to that most astonishing indigenous edible 
—''the cow cabbage." This aspiring and gigantic 
production of nature reaches the height of six and 
sometimes of eight feet, and seen growing in large 
patches by the roadside is a fertile subject of jest 
and mirth for the newly-arrived tourists. Properly 
prepared they are made into uncouth walking sticks, 
and answer as souvenirs for visitors the same end as 
the fanny " sand- toys" of the Isle of Wight. 

We close this collection of local peculiarities, with 
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one of the greatest, and that is, the working of the 
insular postal arrangements. Daring the summer 
steamers ply daily between England and the Channel 
Islands, and this fact is held forth as being the great 
attraction for a host of people to whom a diurnal 
deliyery of letters is not only a luxury, but a necessity. 
But although letters are brought on the alternate 
days by vessels of a local and unsubsidized Company, 
at, as we have before mentioned, some considerable 
self-sacrifice, the delivery of them throu£:hout the 
Island is, b; sorae gros7nusx„anagement! entirely 
neglected, so that no persons save those whom fate 
has cast in the town of St. Helier, are sure of a 
daily supply of news, unless indeed one's despatches 
are, by a slovenly expedient, "called for" by the 
recipient. The same lack of brain that permits 
this, has been conspicuous in the absence of a postal 
official to sort the letters, on board the steamer, 
between Guernsey and Jersey, by which the **hope 
deferred," between the arrival of the mail and the 
tardy delivery of the letters, might be reduced from 
the two hours of the town and from the six of the 
remote country, to a somewhat more reasonable 
period. 
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2, Clarence Terrace, St. Helter, Jersey. 

^ 0th March, i862. 
To J. Bertrand Payne, Esq. 
Mv Dear Sir, — Your very able and amusing 
papers that have appeared in our local press, under 
title of ** ^ Ghssiping Guide to Jersey,''^ being, I 
bear, about to appear in a new dress, I have thought 
it might add to its utility, if, in addition to all its 
genealogical and traditional lore, your Guide were to 
contain a few chapters on '' the Climate, Disease, 
and the Hygieinics, and Statistics of Jersey." 

Having, some years ago, contributed such chapters 
to the work of the late Henry Dayid Inglis, Esq., 
in his '^ Channel Islands,'' and having ever since had 
my attention fixed on those points, as physician in 

p 2 
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Jersey, I beg to offer yon my aid therein in your 
forthcoming " Gossiping Guide," should you deem 
such aid to be compatible with your design. 

Though much of what I wrote in " Inglis' 
Channel Islands," must necessarily recur in your 
"Guide," yet a quarter of a century, since then 
elapsed, has effected such great changes in Jersey, as 
well in its commercial and agricultural, as in its 
social and ethnological aspects, that it may be said, 
since the days of Inglis, to have undergone a meta- 
morphosis in the hygieinic and medical conditions 
resulting therefrom. 

These considerations I think warrant me in sup- 
posing, that as you have in so beguiling and erudite 
a way unveiled the legends, the laws, and the his- 
tories of ** The Past," I may, in my path, — ^though 
with unequal steps — present myself, alongside of 
you, as the faithful chronicler of the ** actual 
Present." 

Let me then premise that, though many Jersey 
Quide Books have, in the interim, appeared, those 
have been mostly mere epitomes, plagiarized from 
some or other of the chapters in Inglis' Work, 
which must ever remain the great storehouse and 
model for future Jersey excursionists. 

That great word-painter of natural scenery, 
having long before cultivated his graphic powers in 
other lands, where nature presents herself in wilder, 
bolder, and more sublime forms, had, in this lovely 
isle, charms and beauties before him, well calculated 
to evoke the matchless powers of his magic pen. 
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Where else, to wit, will you seek for prose writing 
that dare compete with his ** Apostrophe to Maj ?" 
'* Let the traveller through Jersey make choice of 
May — Beautiful May I — She comes ; the hlooming, 
hlushing Queen of the Seasons comes, — scattering 
with lavish hand, the first offerings of summer — 
reproving the tardiness of spring — laughing the 
clouds away with playful mirth — and demanding of 
the earth, she smiles on, the accustomed tribute of 
beauty and fertility ! Beautiful is she — morning, 
noon, and evening. I have met her in the morn- 
ing, tripping gaily over the meadow, rosy and 
jocund ; her golden tresses streaming to the fresh 
air. I have met her at noon, by the shady fountain, 
with calm brow and serene smile. I have seen her 
at eve, by the wood-fringed stream, with still aspect 
and pensive air ; and I have wooed her, and said. 
My fair Sultana, art thou the blushing beauty who 
Was bounding over the dewy lawn, startling the lark 
from its bed, and the deer from his couch ? Art 
thou the thoughtful nymph whom I saw bending 
over the cool fountain, the curls motionless on her 
cheek, and the small birds mute, in the hush of 
noon 7 But the smile of May was all the answer 
she gave me ; it was her own smile, her evening 
smile, sweet as her morning welcome, but with a 
shade of sadness ; and I said, May I I will love 
thee ever, and ever woo thee : morning, noon, and 
evening, thou shalt be my sultana. I will meet thee 
at daybreak, and kiss thy fair brow, and bound with 
thee over the hill and the meadow ; and thou shalt 
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pull for me the flowering heath and the yellow cow- 
slip, I will meet thee by the mossy fountain, while 
the noontide sunbeams steal through the deep 
foliage, and woo thee to the primrose bank beneath 
the hawthorn, and thou shalt pull for me of thine 
own sweet namesake ; and I will seek thee by the 
wood-fringed stream, and list with thee to the quiet 
waters, and watch the shades of eyening, chase the 
lingering crimson from thy cheek ; while the young 
moon peers above the dark mountain top ■." 

Again I passing from this divine apostrophe, he is 
hardly inferior in the plain descriptive: give him 
but a patch of nature and he weaves it, in his magic 
loom, into a robe of state. 

** My walks in Jersey were chiefly in September" 
(he says). ** The morning, the noon, the evening of 
a fine September day, have each of them their 
separate charms : and whether your walk be through 
the fields, or in the orchard, or the garden, beauty 
and prodigality are around you. Here, you have 
the golden waving com ; there, the. gathered har- 
vest ; and on all sides, the woods and copses, still in 
their leafy beauty, and just touched with the first 
streak of autumn's pencil. If your walk be early, 
you see the skylark circling in the sunny beams 
of the morning, mounting up and up, and chant<* 
ing all the while his merry roundelay: and you 
see the gossamer curtaining every hedge, and 
the dew-drop clinging to every blade. If you go 
out at noon, the white, the speckled, and the 
saffron-winged butter-flies flit by, and the dragon^ 
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fly glances gold and silver in the noon-beam; 
bees are banging on every clover-bead, and feasting 
on tbe yet lingering sweets of tbe boneysnckle. 
Tbere is l^en usually a ligbt air abroad, gently 
ruffling tbe com-flelds, wbicb rise and fall like tbe 
soft beavings of a peaceful bosom. But it is in tbe 
evening wben tbe cbarm of September is felt tbe 
deepest. Go out before sunset ; watcb tbe day die 
upon tbe bill-tops ; go into tbe woods, and pause ; 
perbaps tbe parting note of tbe woodlark breaks 
upon tbe stillness, or perbaps tbere is notbing to 
disturb tbe silence, save tbe tinkling of little brooks 
tbat cannot be beard by day. And now, tbe land- 
scape grows dim ; and tbe moon, tbe barvest- 
moon, dipping among tbe wbite curdled clouds, 
comes fortb. Gentle beauty I solitary traveller I 
wanderer tbrougb tbe fields of beaven ! no wonder 
poets bymn tbee, and lovers gaze on tbee I But 
September is not a montb for poetry and contem- 
plation only: it abounds in palpable tbings: tbe 
garden and tbe orcbard bend under tbe clustering 
fruit : tbe woods are full of filberts, and tbe trailing 
sbrubs are beavy witb wild berries. In sbort, Sep- 
tember is tbe montb wben we not only discover 
Nature to be beautiful, but ber Autbor to be bountiful. ' ' 

Tbese two passages are unapproacbed in tbe prose 
of any otber age or nation* 

Still, tbe lapse of twenty-six years bas unfolded 
new views of Jersey, interesting for tiie tourist and 
important for tbe statistician. Tbe former you bave 
delineated witb genius and researcb, tbat I bope will 
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be better acknowledged than baye been the merits of 
jour great predecessor, whose '' work*' first made 
Jersey even known to the British or Continental 
nations. 

During fifteen years, from its publication, I never 
met but one* stranger who had not been brought to 
Jersey from having read his book : yet, though it 
has enriched us to the extent of perhaps more than 
one million sterling, Inglis — ^the Patron Saint — ^has 
no tomb erected here to his memory. May you, my 
dear Sir, by your present and other more profound 
labours earn a monument of marble, if not of gold, 
from the gratitude of your countrymen ; who will 
be thereby making some amends, though late, for 
their neglect of their first patron, your great Prede- 
cessor I 

Belieye me, Mr. Payne, always yours truly, 

Matthew Soholefield. 



*P.S. — I add an ana, in proof of the passage 
above marked with an asterisk. When General Le 
Flo (the But One above excepted) wa^ arrested under 
the coup (Tetat of 1851, he was hurried on board a 
St. Malo steamer, which sailing northward pre- 
sently brought him in sight of an island. On 
inquiring ** Quelle 6tait cette ile ?" on lui dit, " C'est 
Jersey !*' — H r^pondit, '^ Est-ce une garenne iL 
lapins?*' Yet he was bom in Britany, not seventy 
mOes from that rabbit-warren. 
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ON THE CLIMATE AND DISEASES OF 

JERSEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The climate of Jersey, differing from that of the 
opposite coasts of Hampshire, Deyonshire, Dorset, 
aod Cornwall, chiefly in a higher and more equable 
temperature, and in a greater degree of moisture on 
the average of the whole year, two other statistical 
points only remain that can mnch influence the 
character of diseases here as contrasted with those 
in the counties above. These are the comparative 
force and compass-points of the winds that prevail 
in each : and next, the social habits, amusements, 
and pursuits (with general dietetics) of this little 
community. 

It hence appears I am not required here to enter 
upon the general subjects of the diseases and climate, 
but only to survey their distinctive features here, 
when such features exist. 

In my work, before mentioned, I named rheuma- 
tism, dropsy, liver diseases, and cancer, as the 
distinctive diseases here : while I doubted '* the 
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greater prevalence of all forms of mental diseases,'' 
and positively asserted the superiority of this climate 
in '^ chest diseases/' from statistics supplied me by 
the late Rev. Mr. Ahier of Trinity parish. 

The further experience of twenty-seven years has 
not confirmed me in the two last opinions ; whether 
the change arises from altered conditions in this 
climate, or from erroneous facts and views assumed 
as the foundation of my previous judgment. 

First, then, as to rheumatism, this disease has 
unquestionably, of late years, undergone a complete 
modification in severity, as well as in its previous 
frequency and acute character. This change, I do not 
hesitate to refer to two obvious causes : — ^first, to the 
universal but gradual adoption, during the last twenty 
years, of my recommendations, (in work above,) under 
heads of '' Drainage," '^ The Clearance of Trees and 
8tumps," '^ The Levelling of Hedges and Mounds," 
&e.j <&c., &c., throughout* all the country parishes 
(as well as the noble drainage of St. Helier itself) ; 
and next, to the greatly improved dietary adopted 
by Jerseymen (and Jersey women and children) now 
for several years past. 

But let me not claim for myself more than a very 
humble share in these ameliorations ; for my advice 
would have done but littl^, had not more powerful 
causes concurred, far more influential than the wisest 
merely sanitary counsels. The great rise, during 
late years-, in the price of land in Jersey has gradually 
reclaimed the most hopeless and impracticable 
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swamps ftnd cdtils, and conyerted tHem into orchards 
and gardens ; while the yearly showers of gold from 
the summer steamers, haye changed the mud 
cottages of the past (with their wet clay walls, and 
damp mud floors) into substantial dwelling-houses, 
fraught now with all the appliances of modem 
ciyilization, and with some eyen of its approaches to 
elegance. 

But if the reader think me presumptuous in 
proclaiming myself the herald of these adyances, I 
beg to refer him (for its accuracy) to my second 
chapter on those subjects published in 1836 in 
** Inglis' Channel Islands." 

I beg farther to intrude for a few minutes on his 
attention, while I supply him with further proof 
from another and still more independent source. It 
is the autograph of a letter that I addressed, some 
fourteen years ago, to the late Mr. Le Sueur, then 
seeking my support in his candidature of Constable. 
And, as a statue to that gentleman has been since 
placed in Broad Street, in commemoration of his 
ciyic labours, I should scarcely haye thought (had I 
really been an ambitious man, which, unfortunately, 
I am not) that I was claiming too much from my 
adopted fellow-citizens, in asking them to accord to 
me also a small niche in that '^temple of Apollo" 
— ^to me, of whose inspirations that emulous 
gentleman was really, in good part, the executiye 
agent. 
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" 2, Clarence Terrace, St. Helier, Jersey. 
''To Mr. Le Sueur, Constable. 
" My Dbak Sir, 

'' At the meeting of Electors on Saturday, 
I am told, jou solicited ' To be made acquainted 
with the yiews of jour constituents on all or any 
of those subjects, social, economical or physical, 
requiring reformation in accordance with the rising 
wants of this thriving and increasing community. 

''Being unable to attend your announced meeting I 
am compelled to make known my opinions by letter, 
and I have to beg you to explain to the meeting 
your views on the various topics herein embraced. 

" But first, I must express to you, on behalf more 
particularly of the British residents, our obligations 
for your zealous discharge hitherto oi your municipal 
duties. 

" During the fourteen years I have Hved here it is 
only since your ministry that any signs of vitaHty 
have appeared among us in municipal afiTairs ; while 
questions touching our sanitary and socio-physical 
condition are hardly even yet inquired into — not- 
withstanding my urgent and solemn call to those 
momentous subjects in my chapters on the ' Jersey 
Hospital' and its ' Other Statistics.' 

" During the years of my abode here up to 1840, 
no one, walking the streets of St. Helier, would have 
guessed there was any man authorised to preside over 
any local improvement, — still less any officer paid 
and salaried for doing so. Here is a town, num- 
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bering 23,000 souls,* equalling in riches and 
commerce, and the arts, and in general worldly 
intelligence, even the great capitals or central 
German marts — a town too, which, for its mercantile 
shipping status (it has been classed as fifth port in 
Great Britain) has approached that of the Hansea- 
tic League, and of those other more famed Republics 
of Italy — in the days of their past glory — cities that 
haye achieved a deathless name. Yet, this Island 
in its political position is blessed beyond any recorded 
even in fiction (Atlantis and the Hesperides), 
since it is half-way between the two transcendant 
capitals of France and England — the heads of all 
progress and human advancement in everything 
great. It has, too, the whole splendour of the 
British empire to sustain and to enrich it : while, 
forsooth, it has nothing to pay for its protection. 
The world's best gifts are spread before it : it has 
only to reach and feed, gratis, and at discretion. 
Alone, of all, this little blest community has no 
taxes, tolls, duties, or embargos (except for muni- 
cipal uses). — Nothing intervenes between purchase 
and prime cost. China sends its teas, and the 
Brazils their sugar ; Portugal sends its wines, and 
France its brandy ; India its shawls, silks, and 
ivory ; and America and Canada their com and other 
cereals : — and no one asks * Whence comest thou ?' 
Newfoundland sends her cod, and the Mediterranean 
Isles their currants, oranges, lemons, and £ruits. 

* SiDoe risen to 80,000. 
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'^ Wliat an oasis is this Isle, amid the crippled and 
swaddled (yclept civilized) nations of Enrope, Aaia^ 
and (we must unhappily, now add) America ! with 
their passports and zolyereins, and protections and 
contrabands and nkases, their Spilebergs, concordats, 
and N^tchinsks. What, then, Mr. Constable, is my 
corollary 7 It is ' that we should profit to the full 
by our position.* Much, Sir, has been done during 
the last four years; but far, far more remauuL 
Nine years have passed since my warnings were 
given your predecessor, Mr. Jurat Perrot (that real 
man of genius and sincere patriot) ; yet no institu* 
tion exists where the poor and penniless can seek 
relief in the hour oi sickness or pestilence — ^no 
infirmary for languishing diseases — no dispensary 
(this want was supplied in 1860, twenty-four years 
after my hint) for medicines gratis. A tithe of the 
sums spent on harbours of refuge— mere parUa- 
xnentary jobs, aided, I fear, by the exorbitant 
de JSs ind irickerie^ of the Jersey owners of the 
St. Gatharine^s margin-shore — would have drained 
the whole Island, widened and ventilated our rural 
roads, lighted our streets, and guarded them by 
night I (gas at a swindling price of Qs, 8d, the 1000 
cubic feet, and a kind of free-and-easy day-police 
have since appeared among us). Our streets and 
roads want paving and macadamizing, as well as 
those in all the parishes. Queen- street must be 
widened, Eegent-road levelled (these have since been 
partly done). A new street is wanted between 
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Hemery-row and Peter^street, to connect the east 
and west portions €f 8t. Helier. Theae and othera 
would amply lepaj the cost, b j offering new frontagea 
to shops along their line, and inviting the tourists 
of the season to our shores/' 

'' The Constable, under under whose auspices these 
things (and numerous others required) should be 
done, will eam^ the ^ monumentum sere perennius ' 
— ^that is, more durable than that of the ehiseller's 
art, a lasting abode in the gratitude of posterity.'^ 
** Yours most truly, my dear Sir, 

'^Matthew Scholsfiiiiu)J* 



CHAPTER II. 

ON BHBimATIO AND CHEST DISEASES. 

Tabdilt then, not from persuasion, nor frem 
conriction, but from material interests (the grand, 
sole, xmiyersal, indispensable, momentum of all 
progress, whether social or political), Jerseymen 
have come to apply the hand of labour to their soil ; 
and thereby, incidentally, to produce results a 
thousand fold beyond those they were contemplating. 
What was it to increase the area by reclaiming 
waste lands, compared with the expulsion of disease 
from its surface? Or what comparison can be 
instituted between doubling the crops (by admitting 
light and ventilation) and preserving the health of 
the husbandman, doubling his comforts and pro- 
moting his longevity 7 
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Bheumatism, I assert, has singalarlj diminished 
of late years in extent, and eyen more still in 
sereritj. But another class of diseases, more fatal 
than rheumatism and far more extensive, has become 
greatly mitigated in this Island since the adoption 
of my sanitary suggestions in 1834. 

I mean the so-called ^^ Zymotic Diseases,"* espe- 
cially typhoid fever (for I doubt whether the true 
typhus was ever seen in Jersey, such as we had it in 
England in 1819 and 1825). That very singular 
trait in the Jersey man's physique^ '^that he is not 
susceptible of the high state of inflammatory disease," 
whether it arises from his own idiosyncracy or from 
that of the soil, would account for the presence of 
typhoid, rather than of typhus fever ; while, for the 
reasons enumerated in Chapter I., the diminution is 
accounted for in all other diseases arising from 

* I say " so-called/' because I utterly repudiate Doctor Farr*8 
Imntling, bom about the year 1834 ; and formally baptized in 
the ** Statistical Nosology of ** The Serenth Report to Registrar- 
General, 1845." ** This class," he says, " comprises the epidemic, 
endemic, or contagious diseases. The blood is probably the 
primary seat of these diseases which, by hypothesis, result from 
specific poisons of oiganic origin, &c., &c." This just brings 
us back to the old humoral-pathology of Hoffman and 
Paracelsus. Here we are again founding our vital laws (and our 
practice, mark !) on notions drawn from chemistry ; transfusing 
a mere metaphorical term about fermetUatiim into the stem 
language of the highest of all the inductive sciencet ; and finally, 
eleyating a chimera of the brain into the dignity of a concrete- 
existence. 

These loose resemblances, and metaphoric transfusions of 
words, were well enough in the wranglings of the ** ancient 
fitthers*' — ^the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria ; but from modern 
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miaBms, malaria, damps and swamps; as veil as 
for the sluggish moral and physical habits of the 
inhabitants in past years. 

I have elsewhere* pointed ont a sing^alar analogy 
between rheumatism and liver diseases ; inasmuch 
as both arise from disease primarily seated in the 
fibrous membranes, lliis analogy results from 
viewing Sydenham's ** Constitutio Epidemical' by 
the side of Doctor Bailey's remark (morbid anatomy) 
on the Capillaries of the vena portaB. Now, as 
nothing is more common than dropsy resulting from 
disease in the liver, it follows that there may be 
some necessary link between dropsy and bilious 
diseases, the functional indications of deranged liver. 
Now, I am not prepared to say that either liver or 
bilious diseases or dropsy (ascites) have diminished 

doctors we expect a more rigorous logic at lesist, if not a 
sounder induction. For, just let us pursue this logic to some 
of its results. 

Teast fermenit dougfa ; but in rheumatic and scarlet fever 
the body Mefiw, at it were, in a ferment. Yeast [Yeast, leaven, 
T<r ^^fitlf fermentum, from |^w to boil, bubble up] then is pro- 
hahly present : Ergo, these diseases are called zymotici. Now 
take the obverse of this Farr-Medallion. Instead of the fiuniliar 
old yeaxty muffins they now become zymotic ; and we ought 
logically to have, besides, scarlatina quartern loaves, typhoid 
crumpets, and rheumatic *' hot-cross-buns." 

"Gentlemen, this is very fine ; but it is not physic !"— asthe 
French general said to Lucan and Cardigan, when, with their 
615 sabres, they attacked the whole Russian army in the 
Crimea, supported by its eighty-four pieces of large artillery 
in position. Farr is "Far bolder than Cardigan." 

* Channel Islands, by H. D. Inglia ; pp. 255-260. 

Q 
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in Jersey daring the last twenty-eight years. This 
apparent anomaly is, however, explicable on special 
grounds ; for, while rheumatism has hardly more than 
one class of causes producing it, viz., damp air, 
fenny ground, obstructed ventilation and impo- 
verished diet; gout, bilious diseases, and dropsy, 
arise from many causes directly, while the three 
above especially predispose to them. In a word, it 
is not to the physician so much as to the ^'Registrar 
of Imp6ts," and the ** States" "Committee for 
Publicans* (and Sinners*) Licenses," that our readers 
must apply for the arcana of the still undiminished 
prevalence here of gout, dropsies, and liver and 
bilious diseases. 

ON CHEST DISEASES. 

On the subject of chest diseases that drew my 
attention in former years, and to which I have ever 
since directed it, I believe that both my former 
statistics and reasonings were erroneous. Larger 
experience assures me that it is doubtful (in the 
absence of any reliable statistics) whether there is 
any difference, on the two sides of the English 
Channel, in the mortality from consumption. 

For, first, Mr. Ahier's memory could hardly be 
held as decisive of so grave a point ; even had he 
been sure that those deaths only were from con- 
sumption which mere report, or his own belief, judged 
to have been such. And, next, an area of one out 
of the twelve parishes does not afford a basis on 
which to calculate; while, lastly, a range of four 
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years is too limited a period for forming any correct 
judgment. 

Since those days we have a local Town- Registrar, 
and a Begistrar- General for the whole Island, of 
'< Births, Marriages, and Deaths.'* This office, 
presided oyer by the son of the aboye Rev. gentle- 
man, though it may afford satisfaction to the Hon. 
Mr. Lowe and Dr. Farr, would not afford me the 
adequate means of enlightening my readers on this 
momentous point, of "whether Jersey really offers 
any special advantages to the consumptive patient ?*' 
Whatever may be the advantage of this mild and 
equable climate I find that, in consumptive cases, 
the inhabitants themselves quit Jersey for Pan, 
Bagneres de Bigorre, and Nice — often, however, 
returning to die at home at last ; as I learn they do 
on returning to Scotland from the West Indies. I 
must then, at last, return to my old opinion, that 
Egypt or Arabia (among whose Bedouins con- 
sumption is unknown) must be sought by those 
who contemplate climate as the grand auxiliary to 
their restoration. 

That climate is more important in this disease 
than any other remedial agent, all history confirms ; 
from Celsus, court physician of Augustus, down to 
Sir James Clark,* court physician to Victoria the 

* This gentleman, in his " Book on Si>as," refers, I was lately 
told, to *' my views on Jersey in 1834 ;*' and quotes there- 
from a passage. On referring to him, however, I find Sir 
James ascribes to me a passage, and an opinion, neither of 
them mine. He cannot, therefore, have ever read my chapters 

q2 
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First. And though qnackerj and science haye con-^ 
tended, with equal zeal, it is most humiliating for 
U8 (of the cloth I !) to have to confess that the former 
seems to hold on, in the contest, with equal hopes ; 
and (what is worse) with equal success — since hoth 
have been hitherto a signal failure. 

A brief selection from the **new cures for con- 
sumption,^' (most of them even within mj own 
day,) will show some fertility of inyention at least. 
As Gelsns had named ^'sailing bj vessel," {longd 
navigatione,') where the patient was too weak to go 
by land to Egypt, our Drs. Mead and Beddoes be- 
thought themselves of swinging in a rocking-horse ; 
then of living in a cowhouse, and breathing cow-air. 
Next came Withering and his digitalis : — at first, 
in gentle drops ; and then in '^ heroic doses," (and 
well they might be so named) ; for half-ounce doses 
of the tincture (or even double) required a hero to 

on " Jersey Diseases," from which he pretends to quote. Per- 
haps he has been misled by a plagiarism from my book that 
appeared within two years after it : and which the doctor, amid 
his more exalted duties, has confounded with my text. Yet { 
this was indecorous in a Court-Doctor — ^writing, too, expressly 
to redeem his spurs, (granted, it would seem, be/ore they were 
earned I) and rewarded, gratis, by a State M.D., (presented on 
wm,mand I without eating his terms I) while my two Alma 
Matres compelled me to eat, and to work, and to pray, and, 
to pay besides (some three thousand pounds — fees and all !) — 
during a residence of some eleven years : four — ^without any 
official badge, save matriculation ; and the rest in '* tasseled 
cap and gown ;" and under the double sanction of Hall and 
Chapel. This is base and humiliating 1 Let anything hwl 
science wear petticoats ) 
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bear them, if not to administer. Next came Sir 
Alexander Greighton, fresh from the Russian Czar, 
bringing his tar-water pot along with him ; which, 
in due time, merged into naphtha — a certain cure ; 
until it was found out that the '^ oil from the liver 
of the cod-fish had still mightier prophylactic, if not 
curative, virtues. But long before that grand dis> 
covery, all the various gases had been inhaled 
direct into the diseased lungs ; and the vapours of 
iodine, and the mineral acids in solution, coming 
into direct contact with the ulcerated (or inflamed 
and softened) tubercles, of course worked miracles 
in the form of cures ; under the care especial and 
the direction of whatever empiric, with or without a 
diploma in his pocket, bought or borrowed from 
Qeissen or St. Andrew's, chanced to be the London 
or Paris Paracelsus of the day. These, however, 
like every other wonder, passed away ; and now we 
are really at the millennium ; yes, at the beginning 
of it. For, have we not found out, and can we not 
demonstrate on real scientific principles, the patho- 
logical nature of phthisis — viz., that it consists in 
a deficiency of phosphorus in the parenchyme of the 
lung ?'' Well, as the knowledge of a disease is half 
its cure, we have only to discover the other half, and 
the disease is cured. Marie Antoinette's quack- 
statesman assured her, with a profound bow, that 
'^ if her request was only difficult it would be easy ; 
but if it were impossible it would, of course, be 
done.'' Just so : as it is c^t^cu/^ to make a substance 
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taken into the stomach to pass by some unknown 
path direct into the lung, so it is impossible for such 
substance to regenerate the portions of the lung that 
have softened into cheesi/ substance, been absorbed 
or expectorated, and left behind them honeycombs 
and empty abscesses. But all these difficulties and 
mere impossibilities yanish before our modem Pro- 
metheuses : for, have they not their Aladdin's 
lamps now fed with " the hypo-phosphites of Ume, 
soda, and potash?'* These salts, of course, hasten 
direct to the diseased part; and, depositing their 
disengaged phosphorus, supply the lung with that 
pabulum, for want of which it had grown sick, and 
by aid and supply of which, it forthwith becomes 
regenerated This is Science in breeches I 



CHAPTER III. 
ON MENTAL DISEASES. 

The above are a few of the vulgar or specious 
agents resorted to by pretenders, (with or without 
diplomas in their pockets,) during my own medical 
career, to combat the fatal symptoms of phthisis, or 
to begnile the sufferers under them. Formerly I 
gave the statistics of every country in Europe, from 
the works of the best known doctors resident in 
each. That is now useless, since I think that Jersey 
has no advantage over the rest, each averaging 
about twenty-three per cent, out of the aggregate 
number of deaths. 
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If the expense and discomfort of a journey and 
residence from bis own home is to be encountered, 
it seems therefore far more reasonable to select 
some country where consumption is wholly or all but 
unknown. Such are Syria, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Algeria. Thus Celsus recommends Egypt : — ** Quod 
si mali plus est [he says] et vera phthisis est 
[for he even had discriminated between tubercular 
and other forms of Tabes'] inter initia protinus 
occurrere necessarium est * * ♦ ♦ • 
ideoque aptissime, Alexandriam ex Italia itur 
[because they then (as now in Italy, according to 
Dr. Renton) died within three months]. **If the 
journey is too far," says Celsus, " carry the patient 
in a couch." It was from this passage that the hint 
was taken about rocking-horses and whirligigs : 
while the fancy of erecting phthisical wards over 
cow-sheds was taken from the fact of butchers and 
tanners affording the fewest instances of this disease. 

But I must hasten to the subject at the head of 
this chapter. 

I think it was Laurence (on Man) who prophesied 
(of mental diseases) some fifty years ago, " that the 
custom of royal intermarriages would end in uni- 
versal royal idiotcy." 

Though neither the Quakers nor the Jews confirm 
this view, yet the statistics of Wales (a better 
instance) do so in a remarkable degree, (vide Eeport 
Metropolitan Commissioners t>f Lunacy, 1844,) and 
Jersey has been said to be a further confirmation. 
Up to 1800, hardly any else than intermarriages of 
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natiyes were known ; and only few up to a quarter 
of a century later, when, they say, '' steam and 
commerce (** and Mr, Inglia' Book^') began to bring 
visitors to this isle, who haye remained, intermarried 
with the declining indigeni, and haye begun already 
to purify and exalt the natiye breed.** I hope these 
allegations are true, for I do notice an undoubted 
progress intellectually in Jersey society. Thirty 
years ago, if ten Jerseymen were in a drawing- 
room with a couple* of Frenchmen, and a couple of 
English, eight of the first would be sure to converse 
mainly with the French, while the English were 
left to amuse one another. 

This is fast changing, for Guernsey long ago set 
them the example. Yet it is to be feared that the 
long isolation of Jersey has left behind it too many 
painful instances in the bosom of many of the 
better-class families ; while, among the rural popu- 
lation the number of lunatics is, unhappily, too 
well known from the public journals, which haye 
reyealed some of the numerous monstrous atrocities 
practised even by grasping and heartless relatiyes. 
Such cases appeared in court as late as last autumn. 
Why 7 Because there is in Jersey no public asylum. 
Money — £5,000 — ^has been set apart by the Supreme 
Goyemment ; and the Municipality (the States, to 
wit, so called) haye passed local Acts, appropriating 
thcU sum; and haye appointed committees, even, of 
unlearned scarlet- robed Thebans, with the due 
attendance of the quasi-learned sanitory police 
doctors, to select a proper site for the building ; but, 
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like the Brnnswickers in the first republican war 
against France, somehow ^' thej would not maroh^' 
(9a ne va pas I). ^' Some airy devil, hovering in the 
clouds,*' (as Faulconbridge said) ''still poured down 
mischief." These creations of soi-disant learned 
and unlearned committees always contrived to stum- 
ble somewhere on the road between Bagatelle and 
the Qrande Cohue — certainly not Mesmerized at 
Killiecrankie House, for all the Lieut. -Governors, 
for twenty years past, have zealously espoused this 
humane requirement ; and *' Sir H. Douglas is just 
now in the process of biologizing them with his 
feathered caduce — *The Mortal Veto.*" In short 
these Von Bips (the six-and-thirty sleeping men) 
— Dame Durden*s — at last compelled parliament to 
give them the ''Irishman's hint" in the form of 
a poke of its shillelagh in the region of, what the 
Fancy term, " the bread-basket" — ^by curtailing the 
commissariat from three to one year's grant. Von 
Rip opened bis eyes for the nonce ; but only, like 
Enceladus, to turn round and go to bed again. In 
short, this vivacious little midge of an autonomy, 
ever taking shelter, during the storm, in the mole- 
cular pores of the massive Imperial grindstone, always 
reappears during next sunshine, " in native verdure 
clad;" chirping his "merry roundelay," safe and 
sound after each revolution of the Minatory wheel. 

My limits only permit me to add that, while many 
think that the recent official scandals have had, and 
still have, a share in this inexplicable lethargy, and 
violation of public faith, a facetious classical friend 
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of mine gives quite another kind of explanation ; 
and refers me to the reply given to the Eoman 
Censor, who, fearing a servile war, proposed affixing 
a badge of recognition on each slave, when it was 
shrewedly hinted " that thereby the slaves would be 
able to count the minority (nos numerare'^). Have 
courage. Statesmen of Jersey ! — ^you are yet in the 
majority I May you keep so ; and thus long preserve 
the brilliancy of your Babylonian Tunics I 

I have adverted above to the absence of all reliable 
statistics in Jersey : in proof of which I may mention 
that, in a late interview with the Registrar- General, 
Mr. Ahier, he showed me two Registration Books 
(for 1852-3) which he had laboriously compiled 
and presented, gratis, to the States' Sanitory Com- 
mittee, when one of the members sagaciously asked 
him, ** And what is the use of all this?" No 
published statistics, of course, have since appeared. 
The '^ sacra auri fames'' is here, as in California, 
the principal and universal monomania. 

Russia has been called an autocracy tempered by 
assassination; America a democracy tempered by 
slavery ; France a tyranny tempered by Orsini balls 
stuffed with Cayenne ; while the States of Jersey, 
with its Royal Court, have been called ^' an old lady 
under protection," — a licensed free-trader ; undet 
unlimited liability of putting her fingers into the 
pockets of every admirer of her seductive and 
meretricious charms. 

(Jersey^ i862.) M. 8. 
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JERSEY'S TREASURES OF NATURE AND 

GAINS OF COMMERCE, WITH 

REFLECTIONS, 

Bt ▲ BuooLio Resident. 



'< When Adam delved and Eye ipan, 
Who was then the gentleman ?" 

— Old Query. 



Dear Sib, — The Island of Jersey is ** a gem set 
in the silrer sea,*' inhabited by a race of people who 
•are fragal in their habits, peaceful in their mode 
of life, industrious to an unparalleled degree, skilful 
in the cultivation of their farms, inherently attached 
to their homes, and jealous of all or any innovation, 
be it of a progressive or a retrogressive character. 

There are several public institutions existing in the 
town of St. Helier, such as the Chamber of Commerce; 
the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
which holds three exhibitions in the spring, summer, 
and autumn, where very respectable displays of 
agricultural, horticultural, and floricultural pro- 
ductions are made ; the Athenaeum ; the Working- 
man* s Association; the Young Man*s Christian 
Association ; Commercial and Social Reading- 
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rooms; United Serrice, Victoria, and Benefit 
Clabs (supported by the subscriptions and dona- 
tions of the more influential and intelligent portions 
of the cbmmunity). 

The agriculture of the Island is simple and unpre- 
tentious. The inhabitants know better how to 
cultivate the land than they can be taught; for, 
although science might produce innovation, the 
strong arm of labour would refuse to act under its 
influence, and, as the question is one which resolves 
itself in personal labour, it is well to let those do it 
who have the right and will, and to do it in their 
own way. Several English farmers have, during 
the last quarter of a century, thought they would 
show how it ought to be done ; but they have in- 
variably done so at their own cost, and the 
drudgery of doing it has either defeated them, or 
the difficulty of producing a good balance-sheet has 
outweighed their exertions, and proved the fallacy 
of their calculations. Potatoes, or root crops, 
wheat and clover, hay, and then turnips, preparatory 
to repommencing the rotation, is the regime. The 
farms are small, few exceeding twenty acres, and 
some of them not exceeding seven or eight. 

Large comparative quantities of beautiful homed 
cattle are kept in the island, which call forth the 
admiration of visitors and connoisseurs. The cows 
are as beautiful as deer, and as gentle as lambs ; they 
are productive and profitable, forming the staple 
article the farmer offers for exportation, and upon 
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which, like the Irishman and his pig, the more 
hnmble portion of them depend for '^ doing battle*' 
with their most formidable enemy, '' the rent." 
Most of the labour connected with the farms is done 
bj the farmers themselves, and the members of their 
own families. Where industry and the love of im- 
provement prevail, progression to comfort and inde* 
pendence is secure. Many have good vegetable and 
fruit gardens attached to their domiciles, and the 
luxury of a flower garden in front of their houses is 
sometimes attempted ; but there is but little taste 
displayed in laying out, and less knowledge exhibited 
in the cultivation of the shrubs and flowers they 
contain. Nature has done so much for the develop- 
ment of floricultural beauty in Jersey, that the 
people seem gratified without exertion, and their 
cum dignitate is satisfied. 

The Island is especially rich in vegetation ; trees of 
many descriptions thrive most luxuriantly, and 
although elms present the predominant feature, and 
thrive more vigorously than other forest trees, 
nevertheless beech, birch, oak, ash, chesnut, syca- 
more, alder, evergreen oak, poplars, and other 
genera are well represented. The coniferous tribe, 
with the exception of the Austrian pine, do not 
seem to succeed so well ; which is in a great measure 
attributable to specimens having been introduced 
from localities farther inland, and more removed 
from the saline breezes, which are frequent, and 
often continuous, especially during the equinoxes. 
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Fruit is abnndant, especially pears, the far-famed 
Ghaumontelle, Louise Bonne, Duchesse and Beurr^es, 
particidarly, with the trees of which the gardens of 
the Bourgeoisie and more humble classes abound. 
It is, par excellence^ the fruit of the Island. Apples 
are not cultivated to the same extent as they were 
a quarter of a century ago, when cider was the 
principal beverage of the islanders. The crops 
having failed three or four years consecutively, the 
introduction of other beverages which were found 
equally agreeable to the palate, induced the proprie- 
tors to destroy their orchards, and turn them into 
cultivable land. But, as remorse often succeeds 
impatience, that feeling seems to have produced a 
change in practice, as, during the last five years many 
of the proprietors have recommenced establishing 
what they once destroyed, and orchards are again 
being planted in different directions with the better 
sorts of this most valuable fruit. 

Currants, raspberries, strawberries, and other 
small fruits are most plentiful, and the cultivation of 
grapes under glass is becoming general. There are 
three large vineries abeady established, the principal 
of which, situate on St. Laurence Hill, belongs to. 
Mr. Pond, and produces tons of beautiful Black 
Hamburg and White Muscat grapes annually. The 
other two are not yet in a producing state, but are 
intended, in conjunction with the former, to assist in 
supplying Covent Garden Market with this most 
luscious fruit. Independent of these public graperies, 
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there are ntunerons Nursery and Market Garden 
Establishments which have vineries attached to 
them, and almost every house of any pretension, as 
to appearance and comfort, has its private vinery. 

The lover of flowers will be occasionally greeted 
with floricultural beauty in its gayest attire, during 
his wanderings about this ^^gem of the sea.*' 
Hydrangeas grow in great luxuriance, and may be 
seen producing their hundreds of broad blue imibels 
of flowers in the front of dwellings, and under the 
shade of their taller-growing congenitors. Ehodo- 
dendrons of different hues, Laurustinus, Escallonias, 
Koses, Laburnums, Flowering Thorns, Wisterias, 
Bignonias, Jessamines, Clematis, Honeysuckles, 
Passionflowers, Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Gape bulbs in 
immense variety, and numerous other bulbous-rooted, 
standard, deciduous and climbing plants, are seen 
growing, and mingling their beauties with the 
splendid foliages of the vigorous growing, healthy 
looking, and never-to-be-forgotten verdure of the 
shrubs of all descriptions, and varieties of leaves. 

The dells and valleys abound in ferns of the 
coarser-growing kinds, such as Aspidiums, fllixmas, 
dilatatum, angulare and aculeatum, Athyrium, fllix 
foeminsB, Osmunda regalis, Blechnum boreale, and 
Scolopendrum vulgare. The hedgerows in many 
parts of the Island abound in Pteris aquilina, or the 
common brake ; Asplenium trichomanes, Asplenium 
lanceolatum, Asplenium adiantum nigrum, Asple- 
nium ruta muraria, and Grammitis ceterach are to be 
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found growing on old walls and hedgerows. There are 
from twenty to thirty different species and varieties 
growing in their respective habitats, from the royal 
Osmunda regalis, or flowering fern, to the humble 
but pretty Gymnogramma leptophylla,* or annual 
maiden hair, discovered by a lady botanist some 
years since growing on some of the south-western 
banks of the Island. Adiantum capillis veneris, so 
long doubted as being indigenous, is now established 
as being, ** de facto," discoverable near the caves at 
Plemont, between two large rock-heads or projections 
on the western side of the bay, at an elevation of 
thirty feet from the sea- washed basements. Asple- 
nium marinum luxuriates under the roofs of some 
of the marine caves, producing fronds which vary 
from two inches to two feet in length, and it may 
also be seen growing in the crevices of the rocks, 
contending for an existence where you would suppose 
that hobgoblins themselves would not or could not 
withstand the elements. Polypodium vulgare, or the 
golden polypody, may be found in abundance growing 
on shaded banks. Asplenium fontanum is some- 
times confounded with lanceolatum. Lastroea 
oreopteris has been found growing on a hedgerow 
between St. Saviour's and Grouville parishes ; and 
Botychium lunaria thrusts itself through the turf on 
* It may be well to mentioD that this pretty little plant is 
only to be found under the eaves of banks where it has the 
protection of tufts of grass hanging over it. It is most 
common on St. Laurence Hill and near La Eosi^re, St. 
Saviour's. 
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'the Qvienyf4s at St. Brelade's during the sxunmer 
months. 

Xhe bot^nj of the Island is rich, containing as 
mejij genera as there are days in the year, so that 
botanists and fern collectors may indulge themselves 
in the gratification of their tastes, and, with the 
.jissistance of Babington's Flora, combine instruction, 
.Recreation, and health in the pursuit. 

The extensive and continuous improvements which 
are constantly going on in all parts of the Island 
are rapidly changing manj of the most beautiful 
natural scenes in character, particularly the shaded 
and umbrageous lanes and walks. Wider roads and 
improved means of locomotion are being made to 
suit the necessities of the adjoining properties and 
buildings. 

The imports and exports from the Island are very 
considerable, considering the extent of the popula- 
tion, nearly the whole of the necessaries for 60,000 
inhabitants being brought from England and France. 
Seven steamers arrive weekly from England, and 
two from France, during the winter months, and 
nearly double that number during the summer, laden 
with passengers and articles of consumption. The 
facilities for transferring goods from place to place 

, have materially interfered with the interests of the 
local merchant, and many of the buildings formerly 
employed for the storage of colonial produce are now 
vacant. The North Sea trade continues to flourish, 

. and large quantities of salted fish are brought to the 

R 
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Island in the autumn for re-transmission to the ports in 
the Mediterranean. The markets are well supplied 
with beef, pork, mutton, veal, lamb, game, fish, eggs, 
butter, fruit and vegetables, which are offered at 
reasonable prices to ** people who know how to go 
to market;** ** but there is a certain amount of Mii to 
be exercised in buying as well as selling in the Jersey 
market ;*' and the character of the cloth and manners 
of the purchasers seem to be an especial matter of 
study to the saleswomen. 
• The principal articles of export consist of apples, 
bricks, butter, cider, cows and heifers, grapes, 
oysters, pears, and potatoes. The number of cows 
and heifers exported during the last six years has 
been as follows, viz., in — 

1856 1857 1858 1859 1860 1861 



2153 1188 1567 1602 1138 1819 

the greater numbers being in 1856 and 1861, whilst 
every third year presents a much smaller number as 
exported, which it would be difficult to explain away 
satisfactorily. 

The quantity of bricks exported in 1861 was 
2,210,515, and much larger quantities were in 
demand but could not be supplied ; sixty thousand 
tubs of oysters were also sent away from the Island. 
Both of which facts must prove that activity and 
business habits are fairly represented attributes. 

The Island is almost free from taxation, and there 
are no toll-bars nor turnpike gates to interfere with 
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free locomotion on the roads, which are good and 
well kept. There is certainly a small property rate, 
and also a road rate, and the inhabitants of the town 
are subjected to a police rate ; but the whole pnt 
together is but a trifle, and does not interfere with 
the disposition of an income ; it only assists in 
increasing the amount of '^ snndry expenses" every 
householder is subject to. Sea-bathing can be 
enjoyed free. of expense, except the use of machines 
be preferred, or baths, when they have their value as 
well as all other conveniences offered, but the charges 
are moderate. The College grounds and Eoyal 
Parade offer the conveniences of public promenades, 
and are kept in excellent order under the superinten- 
dence of the public surveyor. Considering the 
advantages offered, the Island may be regarded as a 
cheap place of residence, and the large number of 
families whose principal representatives have retired 
from the business affairs of life residing there, offer 
excellent society. 

The submarine telegraph between the Channel 
Islands and the mother country is presently disabled, 
which is to be regretted, as the rapid manner in 
which communications used to be transmitted offered 
great facilities to trade. 

I remain, dear sir. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. B. S. 



BlOHABD Babrett, Printer, 13, Mark Lone, London. 
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